You  see  a  lot  of  eggheads  reading  the  Sun-Times 


We’re  not  apologizing.  We’re  proud.  Proves  we’re  giving  our  readers 
something  to  think  about.  The  kind  of  news  coverage,  features  and  opinion  that 
keep  them  stimulated  and  up  on  things. 

Our  Section  Two  on  Sundays,  for  example,  tackles  everything  from  the  trouble 
with  our  educational  system  to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Presidency. 

As  a  forum  for  issues  and  ideas,  it’s  unique  in  Chicago.  And  we  always  carry  a 
full  complement  of  outstanding  thought  leaders  . . .  people  like  Walter  Lippmann, 
Charles  Bartlett,  Milburn  P.  Akers,  Joseph  Alsop,  and  others. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Sun-Times  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  newspaper  in  town?* 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  maKin(  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


NEVER  BUT 
THE  HUB 
WITHOUT  THE 
BIG  WHEEL 


Reach  twice  as  many  readers  in  families  with  children 


Both  in  the  Hub  (Boston’s  30- 
mile  City-RTZ)  and  the  Big 
Wheel  (Boston’s  total  newspaper 
market,  fanning  out  for  60  miles 
or  more),  one  paper  delivers  far 
more  readers  in  families  with 
children.  Whether  you  sell  toys 
or  tuna,  you’ll  double  your  reach 
among  Boston’s  big  buyers  with 
the  Record  American,  the  paper 
that  offers  nearly  50%  more 
young-family  readers  than  the 
Globe  .  .  .  and  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  the  Herald-Traveler. 
Sell  more  make  the  Record 
American  your  basic  Boston  buy! 


READERS  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  UNDER  15* 


HUB  (CITY-RTZ) 


WHEEL  (TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  MKT.) 


RECORD 

AMERICAN 


412,000 


615,000 


373,000 


423,000 


HERALO- 

TRAVELER 


258,000 


295,000 


*Profile  of  the  New  Boston  study,  copyright  1962,  1963. 
Conducted  by  O’Bntn-Sherwood  in  consultation  with  the 
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The 


merican  ...the  Big  Wheel  in  the  new  Boston! 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tinea-Umaa 

Albany  Knickerbacker  Naws 

Baltiaara  News  AMaricaa 

Bastan  RMard  Amartcaa  ud  Snnday  Advertisar 


Las  Anceles  Harald-Euniner 
New  Ysrfc  Jawnal-Aaiarican 
San  Antenia  LifM 
San  Francises  Euminar 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bnllatin 
Seattle  Post-IntelligaBcer 
Pictorial  Snnday  Mafazino  Gronp 
Pack— The  Coaiic  Weekly 


Why  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  highways  being  built  in  the  Baltimore  area? 
Simple!  Each  day  enough  miles  are  driven  in  this  area  to  circle  the  earth  480 
times.  That's  a  lot  of  travel  ...  but  what  it  means  is  that  the  Baltimore  area  is 
humming  with  activity.  Business  is  good  in  Baltimore,  and  Baltimore  is  growing 
because  of  it.  ■  The  newly  opened  Baltimore  Beltway,  for  example,  that  skirts  the 
city  and  surrounding  areas  connecting  major  highway  systems  and  metropolitan 
traffic  arteries,  is  expected  to  bring  an  estimated  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  and  expanded  industry  to  this  ever  growing  market.  ■  In  approximately  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (402,000  daily  and  329,000 
Sunday)— more  than  75%  home  delivered.  That’s  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising 
linage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 

National  Raprasantativas:  Craamar,  Woodward.  O’Mara  4  Ormsbaa  Naw  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angelas, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  a  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/63 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY— 1964 


1 9>22— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Busineti 
Conference,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

20- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

21 —  Michigan  AP  Newsphoto  and  Telegraph  Editors  seminar,  Kellogg 
Center,  East  Lansing. 

21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaia  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

21- 23— New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

22- 25 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  News  Executives.  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

23- 25 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute.  Hotel 
Hermitage,  Nashville. 

23-25— Wyoming  Press  Association,  Gladstone  Hotel,  Casper. 

23-26 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Oklahoma  Hotel,  OHahome 


24-25 — Texas  Press  Association,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin. 

27— The  Connecticut  Sportswriters  Alliance,  23rd  Gold  Key  dinner.  Am- 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden. 

30-Feb.  I — Michigan  Press  Association,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing. 


FEBRUARY 


1-2 — Texas  AP  Newspaper  members,  Austin. 

6 — California  AP  Newspaper  members,  Coronado. 

6-8 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Hotel  Stafford,  Tuscaloosa. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado. 

10— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

13- 15— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  convention,  Sheraton-Belve- 
dere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

14—  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

14-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14-16 — Utah  State  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Salt  Lake  City. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-18 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Manor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

20 —  Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

21- 22— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel.  Columbia. 

20- 22 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21- 22 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

22- 23- The  Mississippi  Velley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22- 23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago. 

23- 25— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House,  Boston.  Mass. 

24-March  6— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27- 29 — PN PA- Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


In  January  of  each  year,  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  announces  its  awards 
for  excellence  in  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Once  again  our  people  copped  most  of 
the  important  awards  or  about  a  third  of 
the  awards  for  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Here’s  the  score: 


FIRST  PLACE:  Editorial  Writing  •  News  Story 
#  Feature  Story  9  Sports  Writing  #  and  Local 
Column  Writing. 

RUNNERS-UP:  Series  of  Articles  9  Local  Column 
Writing  9  Combination  News  &  Picture  Story 
9  Feature  Story. 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Feature  Story  9  Wom¬ 
en’s  Page  Writing  9  Sports  Writing  9  Local  Column 
Writing  9  and  another  for  Women’s  Page  Writing. 


And  while  our  writers  were  winning  these 
just  acclaims,  our  photographers  picked  up 
thirteen  more  awards.  Our  hats  are  off  to 
these  award-winners;  last  year  as  in  the 
past  they  did  a  great  job  for  our  readers. 


MARCH 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rice  Hotel, 

Houston,  Texas. 

24-25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House.  Boston,  Mass. 

24-March  6— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,CXX)  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake 
and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


224,495  -  Morning  and  Evening;  158,027  -  Sunday 


CARSON  PIRIE  scon 


OOUGLAS  AIRCRAR 


Carl  E.  Reistle,  Jr. 
President 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co. 


John  T.  Pirie,  Jr.  Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  President 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 


SOUTHERN  RELL  TEL  &  TEL 


Ben  S.  Gilmer 
President 


rictAiN  3v^iiwciigci 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


Joseph  E.  Seagram  and  Sons,  Inc. 


unipyiitis 


Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


These  far-sighted  executives  and  hundreds  of  others  have  opened  their  doors  to  the  life¬ 
saving  programs  of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Here  are  their  reasons: 


One  out  of  four  Americans ...  be  they  on  the  board  of  directors  or  on  the  assembly  line 
. . .  will  be  stricken  by  cancer,  at  present  estimates. 


Last  year,  cancer  cost  American  business  and  industry... 

25,000  lives  lost  in  the  most  experienced 
age  group  of  employees:  45-54 

300,000  workers  oft'  the  job 
$200,000,000  in  lost  man-hours 


These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  good  business  to  fight  cancer.  You  can  fight  it 
with  a  free  cancer  education  program  for  your  employees,  that  pays  off  in  lives  saved. 


Link  your  company  with  the  hundreds  of  others  who  think  of  cancer  in  terms  of  their 
employees.  The  American  Cancer  Society  Unit  in  your  community  is  ready  to  help  you. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 

T/)is  space  confribuTec/  by  The  pub/isher  os  o  pub/ic  service. 


★  ★  ★ 


one  of  a  series 


INVOLVEMENT 


No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  use  Want  Ads  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers  each  year,  but  based  on  the 
information  available,  an  intelligent 
estimate  would  place  the  number  at 
about  30  million.  This  figure  does  not 
include  business  establishments.  We 
are  talking  about  30  million  private  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families,  people  who  use 
Want  Ads  to  do  jobs  which  can  be  done 
no  other  way. 

No  other  advertising  medium  can 
claim  that  30  million  individuals  in  its 
audience  actually  participate'in  a  very 
personal  way  in  its  finished  product. 
Each  of  these  30  million  private  party 
advertisers  has  made  a  decision  to  be  a 
part  of  a  newspaper.  The  result  is  an 
involvement. 

This  involvement  of  30  million  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  is  a  priceless  and 
exclusive  asset  which  belongs  only  to 
newspapers,  because  only  newspapers 
have  Want  Ads. 


If  you  are  not  now  using  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Sertice  or  the  MacDonald 
Space  Builder  classified  display  sertice, 
we  uill  he  happy  to  send  you  a  sample 
copy  without  obligation.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


'  .  »  /^/ 

rwin  J  l^olumn 

★  ★★★★★  f 

OLIVER  PiLAT,  Netv  York  Post,  was  lionized  at  three  New 
Year’s  Eve  parties  because  of  his  exclusive  story  De  .  31 
about  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  which  the  Post  headed  on 
the  front  page:  “  ‘Happy’  Expecting.”  Ollie  is  author  of  the 
new  biography,  “Pegler:  Angry  Man  of  the  Press”  (Beat  on). 
The  story’s  heady  head  in  the  Nashville  Banner  was  “Rocke¬ 
feller  To  Rock  A  Feller”  (by  Pinckney  Keel,  a  copy  editor 
who  also  teaches  night  journalism  classes  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee).  .  .  .  Louise  Esteven,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star,  slugged  a  story  about  rabbit  breeders:  “Hare  Raisers” 
and  the  El  Paso  Times  had  a  head  “Miss  Lamb  Named  As 
Miss  Wool.”  Heady  head  in  the  society  page  of  the  Oshkosh  ’ 
(Wis.)  Daily  Northivestern:  “Santa  Pays  His  Annual  Visit, 
News  of  Engagements  Follows.”  Oliver  Williams,  managing 
editor,  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Tribune,  comments:  ‘The 
jolly  old  gent  is  often  identified  as  "the  man  who  kisses  your 
mother,’  but  this  headline  seems  to  indicate  he  made  a  pre¬ 
mature  visit.”  Eyebrow-raising  head  in  the  Langdon  (N.  D.) 
Cavalier  County  Republican:  “Large  Crowd  Enjoys  Chicken 
Feed  At  Commercial  Club.”  .  .  .  Slogan  of  the  Jensen  Beach 
(Fla.)  Mirror:  “All  the  News  that  Fits  in  Print.” 


Famous  Last  Words 

“Willi  this  new  system,  we’ll  never  miss  a  deadline.” 

“Wliaddayamean  it’s  a  must  story?  I’ve  got  no  room,  and  it’s 
not  going  to  run!” 

“^liat  makes  you  think  you  know  better  than  I  what  the  lead 
should  be  just  because  you’re  city  i-ditor?” 

“I’m  not  going  to  bother  gii-ing  them  a  detailed  expense  ac¬ 
count.  Five  hundred  dollars  isn’t  all  that  much  money  that  I  should 
spend  an  hour  knocking  myself  out  on  details.” 

“No  (censored)  comp  room  is  going  to  tell  me  how  to  run  a  ^ 
paper!” 

“Of  course  it’ll  fit.  I  haven’t  written  a  long  head  in  25  years.” 

“I’ve  forgotten  more  about  makeup  than  you’ll  ever  know,  boss.” 

“It’s  late.  I’m  going  to  railroad  this  story  through.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  I  did  call  him  a  blackmailer  in  print  before  he 
was  convicted.  That  louse  wouldn’t  dare  sue  us.” 

“If  that  (censored)  editor  thinks  he  can  get  away  with  chopping 
up  a  storj-  of  mine  like  that,  he’s  got  another  think  coming.” 

“I  didn’t  have  time  to  check  the  files  for  that  story,  but  don’t 
worry.  My  memory’s  never  failed  me  yet.” 

“If  you  want  my  honest  opinion,  chief,  I  think  your  news  judg¬ 
ment  is  all  wet.” 

^Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 


— Tokyo  Mose,  one-time  darling  of  the  Pacific  air-waves  and 
America’s  answer  to  the  infamous  Tokyo  Rose  is  returning 
to  Japan.  Tokyo  Mose,  who  is  now  known  as  Walter  Kaner, 
Long  Island  Press  columnist,  is  revisiting  the  haunts  of  his 
G1  days  when  he  was  an  irreverent  disc  jockey  who  kidded 
everyone  from  Army  brass  to  sad  sack  Gl.  From  Tokyo, 
he’ll  go  to  Hong  Kong,  Bombay,  Rome  and  London. 

^ISetc  York  Daily  Netes  columnist  Robert  Sylvester  describes 
another  News  columnist,  Charles  McHarry,  as  “a  plastic  plowboy 
from  the  cornfields  who  got  l€»sl  in  the  furrows  of  the  Big  Town.” 
.  .  .  Val  Ciooper,  city  editor,  Farmington  (N.M.)  Times,  recalled 
that  the  New  Mexico  Legislature,  which  she  was  covering  for  the 
AP,  adjourned  one  night  in  1945  so  she  could  have  a  dale  with 
a  handsome  Marine,  Dave  Cooper,  who  proposed  that  night  and 
who  is  now  her  husband  .  .  .  “The  Grapevine”  column  in  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  Sunday  Magazine  thus  called  for  con¬ 
tributions:  “People  make  the  news  and  your  newspaper  is  always 
interested  in  what  you’ve  done.  Let  us  know  if  you  have:  Died  .  .  - 
married  .  .  .  enlisted  graduated  .  .  .  been  bom  .  .  .  left  town 
.  .  .  been  shot  .  .  .  struck  oil  .  .  .  had  triplets  .  .  .  been  lynched 
.  .  .  been  robbed  .  .  .  been  elected  .  .  .  had  a  fire  .  .  .  been  ar¬ 
rested  .  .  .  found  a  still  .  .  .  been  promoted  .  .  .  written  a  bwk  . . . 
inherited  a  million  .  .  -  committed  a  murder  .  .  .  stuck  up  a  bank 
.  .  .  bought  a  home.”  .  .  .  Women’s  Editor  Viola  W.  Jennings, 
Neie  Brunstcick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  wrote  New  Year’s  resolutions 
in  a  column  called  “The  Gripevine  .  .  in  which  she  aired  pel 
peeves  about  stupid  “news”  contributors  and  favor-seekers. 
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DAILY  —  122,026 
SUNDAY  —  163,557 
SMA  — 391,600 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Rate  Confusion 

4  BOUT  65  admen  attended  a  seminar  on  “Rates  and  Ciontiaets,  Diller- 
entials”  on  the  final  day  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Exeeiitives 
Association  meeting  in  (diicago.  I'he  discussion  revealed  sndi  a 
conglomeration  of  rate  policies  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
advertising  ageiuy  people  are  critical  of  newspapers  lor  this  reason. 

The  chairman  ol  the  Americ  an  Assoc  iation  ol  Advertising  Agetic  ic*s 
had  commented  on  newspaper  rates  the  previous  day  and  also  Inought 
up  the  differential  problem.  He  is  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  agency 
executives  who  have  spoken  to  newspaper  grouj)s  on  this  subjec  t  over 
the  years. 

One  newspaper  representative  mentioned  rate  differentials  as  high 
as  150  percent;  there  was  discussion  of  the  Sealtest  Dairy  campaign 
whicii  newspapers  are  accejjting  at  the  retail  rate  because  it  involves 
a  prcxfuct  sold  at  and  delivered  to  the  home;  most  newspapers  have 
been  giving  this  rate  to  other  dailies  for  years  but,  as  one  adman  said, 
Sealtest  had  never  asked  for  it  before;  .Sealtest  pays  a  dillerent  rate  lot 
an  ice  cream  ad;  one  newspaper  charges  a  different  rate  to  a  c  hain  store 
if  it  has  more  than  10  outlets  in  the  trade  area  than  it  would  if  it  has 
less  than  10;  there  is  an  expectation  that  newspa|)ers  will  receive  more 
and  more  preprinted  inserts  from  former  direct  mail  advertisers  as  the 
cost  of  that  service  is  increased  by  higher  mail  rates;  it  was  revealtHl 
that  newspaper  rates  for  carrving  these  multiple-page  inserts  ratige 
from  25  percent  to  80  j)ercent  of  the  black  and  white  rate,  etc. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  XAE.V  seminar  discussion  and  the 
topics  are  not  new  to  these  meetings  nor  will  they  be  news  to  news- 
j)aper  ad  executives  and  publishers. 

The  unwritten  headline  over  the  N’.VE.\  story,  however,  is  that  this 
seminar  and  other  discussions  that  tocak  place  indicate  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  many  newspa|)er  ad  executives  that  steps 
must  be  taken  individually  to  correct  the  situation.  There  was  great 
interest  in  the  single-rate  plan  as  dc'seribed  by  two  ad  managers  present, 
for  instance. 

We  don’t  expect  the  confuscHl  rate  situation  to  be  straightened  out  iti 
a  short  time.  It  is  too  diiricult.  Each  newspaper  has  its  own  problem  to 
solve  and  no  two  newspapers  have  the  same  picKluction  cost  on  which 
to  base  rates.  But  an  awareness  and  a  desire  to  achieve  some  degree  of 
uniformity  is  present  and  it  will  eventually  bear  fruit,  we  hope. 


I  uill  hear  n-hat  Gud  the  Lord  trill 
speak,  Psalm  H5;  H. 
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Ownership  By  Law 

The  desire  of  many  Canadians  to  keep  Canada  for  the  Canadians, 
even  to  the  extent  of  preventing  foreign  ownership  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  exhibits  a  patriotism  to  be  admired.  Hut  we  hope 
they  don’t  attempt  to  do  it  by  a  law  establishing  government  as  the 
arbiter  of  who  can  and  who  cannot  exercise  the  privilege  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  whic  h  in  Canada  is  theoretically  guaranteed  to  all. 

We  don’t  know  of  any  L’.  .S.  or  Canadian  pultlishers  whose  ancestry 
is  not  of  foreign  origin.  If  their  forelatheis,  after  immigrating  to  this 
hemisphere,  had  made  the  decision  now  being  advocated  by  some  of 
them  to  keep  newcomers  out,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  western  world 
and  especially  this  part  of  it  would  not  be  what  it  is  today — the 
bulwark  of  Ireedom  and  the  laud  of  opportunity. 
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WHY  TAKE  CHANCES?  YOU'LL  NEVER  SEE 
ME  INHALING  SMOKE  AGAIN! 

Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


letters 

BEANS 

There's  a  show-off  newspaperman  up  in 
East  Arlington.  Vt.  who  let  it  he  known 
through  K&P  that  the  biggest  story  he 
ever  covered  in  56  years  of  writing  a 
weekly  column  was  a  bean  supper. 

II  is  name  is  Robert  A.  .Shuffleton  and  be 
j  writes  for  the  Henninfiton  (Vt.)  Evening 
4  Banner. 

I  Now.  if  .Shuffleton  thinks  that  bean 
supper  was  something,  he  should  have 
l)een  out  in  Iowa  with  me  the  time  the 
ladies  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Methodist 
Church  challenged  the  ladies  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Prairie  Methodist  Church  to  a  corn 
boiling  contest. 

There  is  a  lot  of  activity  at  a  corn  boil¬ 
ing  contest.  Kach  team  gets  a  big  pot.  puts 
it  on  the  fire  and  when  the  water  is  boil¬ 
ing  good  in  go  the  ears  of  corn. 

It  sounds  simple  but  there's  a  trick  to 
it.  You've  got  to  keep  the  water  boiling 
or  you  lose  quite  a  bit  of  ground.  Every- 
I  time  you  plump  in  a  few  more  ears  of 
I  corn,  it  simmers  the  boiling  down — and 
I  everytime  you  slosh  in  more  water  the 
i  boiling  i)retty  near  stops  if  you  aren't 
;  mighty  careful. 

!  At  this  kind  of  affair  there's  always 
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somebody  clever  trying  to  get  around  the 
rules  by  keeping  a  second  fire  going  be¬ 
hind  the  corncrib  or  somewhere  and 
building  up  a  supply  of  boiling  water  to 
dump  in  the  legitimate  pot. 

This  kind  of  thing  can  ruin  a  good 
party — but  I’m  happy  to  say  that  on  the 
night  in  question,  none  of  this  went  on. 
They  probably  took  into  consideration 
that  an  enterprising  and  alert  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  press  was  present. 

The  way  the  ladies’  contest  works  is 
this:  the  men  stack  up  bushels  of  corn 
near  the  contest  site;  they  gather  great 
piles  of  wood  and  huild  a  fire;  they  haul 
tank-fulls  of  water  and  fill  the  pot;  they 
position  themselves  to  bucket-brigade  the 
wood  and  water  to  keep  things  perking. 

Then  somebody  signals  to  the  women 
that  everything  is  ready.  The  women  get 
out  of  their  hammocks  or  lawn  chairs,  put 
down  their  cool  drinks,  give  up  on  gos¬ 
siping  and  go  over  to  the  contest  grounds. 

They  equip  themselves  with  long- 
handled  forks  and  as  the  corn  boils  they 
keep  poking  it  to  tell  when  it  is  done. 
When  a  pot-full  is  boiled,  they  shriek  in 
excitement  and  the  men  take  out  the 
boiled  ears  with  tongs  and  put  in  the  new 
ears — being  careful,  as  1  said. 

There’s  no  chance  of  running  out  of 
corn  in  Iowa  so  the  only  way  the  contest 
ends  is  when  the  men  can’t  eat  anymore. 
Oh.  I  forgot  to  mention  that. 

The  main  rule  of  the  contest  is  that  the 
husbands  of  the  wives  who  are  competing 
must  eat  the  corn  their  wives  boil. 

.So  when  one  set  of  husbands  is  full  up. 
the  other  wives  win. 

Usually  this  works  out  okay.  But  there 
was  a  little  trouble  at  the  contest  I  covered. 
Eight  husbands  (maybe  they  were  bride¬ 
grooms  and  over-eager)  ate  tof)  much  corn 
and  died,  so  the  thing  was  called  no  con¬ 
test  and  I  had  no  story. 

That’s  why  I  said  at  the  l)eginning  that 
.Shuffleton  should  have  been  there.  Maybe 
he  could  have  made  at  least  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  out  of  it. 

Hal  Willakd 

IT  a  shin  gt  on  (D.  C.)  Post 
*  *  * 


FOR  PROTECTION 

In  re  story  (Jan.  4)  about  gals  on  the 
night  beat: 

For  years  I  worked  on  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  and  bad  to  be  out  alone  at  nigbt 
anv  time  from  2:30  to  4  o’clock.  I  carried 
a  horse  blanket  safety  pin.  It  is  about  4" 
long,  very  tough  and  strong,  costs  ^(t  (or 
did  in  those  days)  in  the  purse  it  can  be 
closed  and  is  absolutely  harmless;  weighs 
practically  nothing  and  takes  up  no  appre¬ 
ciable  space.  I  had  one  in  every  purse. 
When  needed,  open  and  hold  the  back  in 
the  closed  fist,  with  prong  sticking  out 
through  fingers.  If  an  attacker  comes, 
reach  out.  jab  and  pull.  After  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  do  much  for  a  few  minutes! 
Also.  IF  the  pin  must  be  used  (inciden¬ 
tally,  mine  never  was,  but  it  was  as  good 
as  Linus’  blanket  to  give  me  a  sense  of 
security)  the  victim  is  almost  surely  iden¬ 
tifiable.  How  else  could  a  person  get  such 
an  injury! 

Mrs.  H.  ,A.  Orrell 

Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

18,  1964 


PUFF.  PUFF 

Seibel,  Richmond  Times-Dispafeh 

PROMOTION 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  deal  of  people 
in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 
since  the  New  York  Newspaper  Promotion 
Roundtable  was  announced  in  E&P. 

It  warms  my  heart  to  see  the  reaction  of 
-SO  many  who  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
important  place  newspapers  have  in  our 
way  of  life.  I  know  we  are  on  target  in 
our  expressed  goal  of  giving  full  meaning 
to  the  power  and  drama  of  newspaper 
people  everywhere. 

We  will  let  the  salesman  and  those  in 
advertising  talk  about  statistics  and  mar¬ 
kets.  First  of  all,  we’d  better  get  back  to 
the  basic  function  of  all  newspapers  and 
rejuvenate  the  appreciation  for  the  daily 
excitement  inherent  in  the  job  of  report¬ 
ing  the  news.  Our  intention  is  to  bring 
the  people  behind  the  news  before  audi¬ 
ences  of  advertisers. 

Francis  X.  Timmons 

Wall  Street  Journal, 

New  York. 

mms 

Short  Takes 

I  have  a  big  picture  widow  and 
thunder  was  going  on  at  the  time.  — 
Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 

• 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednes¬ 
day.  Entertainment  will  be  in  Mt.  Rose 
Mausoleum. — York  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

• 

Bartholomae,  wearing  only  a  rose,  lay 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  his  sister-in-law 
sprawled  nearby.  —  Boston  (Mass.) 
( I  lobe. 

• 

A  typical  Edwin  Becker,  “Night  Club¬ 
bing,”  full  of  darting,  dazzling  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow,  won  the  first  prize 
water  cooler. — Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

• 

He  went  to  Harvard  to  obtain  a 
Master’s  two  cousins  who  are  teachers 
in  Degree  in  journalism.  He  has  the 
Summit  City  —  Misses  Mary  and  Jane 
Blank.  —  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel. 
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to  type 


AP  delivers 


the  President’s  message 
at  micro-second  speed 


The  occasion;  President  Johnson’s  first  State  of  the  Union  Message. 

The  method:  AP’s  computer  center. 

The  fact:  A  2,852-word  text  delivered  within  3  minutes  in  automatic 
typesetting  tape  to  AP  members  equipped  with  high  speed  reception  facil¬ 
ities.  The  photograph  above  shows  you  the  type  as  it  actually  appeared  in 
an  AP  newspaper.  Notice  how  the  AP  computer  justified  lines,  hyphenated 
where  necessary,  and  produced  clean,  neat  columns. 

Until  now,  AP’s  remarkable  high  speed  computer  center  has  been  used  for 
the  production  of  stock  market  tables  from  major  exchanges.  Instant 
market,  as  we  call  it,  for  newspapers  of  every  size  and  every  market-service 
need.  But  on  Wednesday,  January  8th,  1964,  there  began  a  new  era  in  AP 
service— instant  news.  Now,  as  you  match  your  automation  with  ours,  there 
are  many  more  micro-second  marvels  in  the  making. 
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The  Associated  Press 


How  to  command 
a  hearing  (or 
your  newspaper 
among  the  nation^s 
top  advertising 
executives 

1.  2.  3. 

Ask  an  advertising  representa-  Count  how  many  more  advertis-  Then  ask  your  New  York  Times 
tive  of  The  New  York  Times  to  ing  agency  executives  read  The  representative  to  explain  just 
show  you  the  latest  Andrews  Re-  New  York  Times  than  read  any  how  much  less  it  costs  you  to 
search  studies  of  executive  read-  other  New  York  newspaper  (and  reach  each  of  these  advertising 
ing  habits:  note  that  the  result  is  based  on  executives  in  The  Times  than  in 

,  responses  from  1,783  advertis-  any  other  New  York  newspaper, 
ing  agency  executives  in  four  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  markets  — 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 
and  Chicago): 

The  New  York  Times 
first  in  media 
advertising  among 

all  U.  S.  newspapers 
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Every  Saturday  Since 


January  18,  1964 


KErKESEIST Am  ES'  SAI.ES  SEMIIMR 


TUNE-UP  in  Carnegie  Hall 


Chicago 

Newspaper  representatives 
will  meet  in  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  beginning  Feb.  18 
and  continuing  for  16  weeks  to 
consider  methods  for  lietter 
salesmanship. 

Howard  Story  Jr.,  of  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  reported  the  project  this 
week  to  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
here. 

Mr.  Story  said  “we  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  our  media  by  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  had 
created  an  area  of  criticism  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  news¬ 
paper  sales  effort  ...  of  the 
national  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  and  their  representatives 
.  .  .  direct  or  indirect. 

“A  great  deal  of  this  criticism 
has  lieen  based  on  our  material 
and  methods  of  evaluation  and 
presenting  the  newspaper  sales 
story.  In  other  words,  new.spa- 
per  salesmen  were,  and  are  be¬ 
ing,  evaluated  by  the  medium 
itself  and  its  sales  methodology. 

“On  the  sales  training  level, 
the  New  York  chapter  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  how 
we  could  best  attack  our  pi-ob- 
lems  and  strengthen  our  side  of 
the  equilateral  triangle  (NAEA- 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
AANR).” 

Admitting  that  there  has  been 
very  little  effort  to  do  a  com¬ 
prehensive  job  in  keeping  staffs 
up  to  date  and  informed,  Mr. 
Story  said  that  for  the  purpo.se 
of  doing  just  that  the  Carnegie 
Hall  seminars  had  been  planned. 

“We  hope,”  he  said,  “to  in¬ 
form  ourselves  of  just  what  we 
are  dealing  with  in  our  areas  of 
most  serious  competition  —  spe¬ 
cifically  with  tv  and  magazines.” 

First  AANR  session  and 
every  other  week  thereafter,  for 
eight  in  all,  will  be  general  meet¬ 
ings  which  the  entire  enrollment 
will  attend.  These  eight  sessions 
will  be  held  on  alternate  Tues¬ 
days,  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Intervening  weeks  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  group  meetings  by  the 
various  representative  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  own  offices  and 

editor  8C  publisher 


restricted  to  their  individual 
.staffs. 

Idea  of  this  is  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  session  will  cover  an  as¬ 
signed  subject  or  several  related 
subjects  on  an  industry-wide 


basis.  The  group  meetings  will 
apply  what  has  lieen  discussed 
overall  in  the  preceding  general 
meeting  to  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  and  interests  of  the  rejire- 
sentative  staff  holding  them. 


“For  example,”  Mr.  Story 
said,  “at  such  a  group  .session 
the  week  following  the  general 
discussion,  shall  we  say,  of  tv 
l  ate  structures,  the  group  would 
{Continued  on  imye  12) 


TEAMWORK  IS  thofno  of  NAEA  $  92nd  solos  conforonco  In  Ohico^o.  Oroupod  oround  symbolic  “trion^lo 
of  national  sales  force  ’  for  newspapers  are:  from  left,  Melvin  E.  Tharp,  Columbus,  retirin9  president  of 
NAEA;  Dean  J,  Wilhelm,  South  Bend,  incoming  president;  Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis,  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  plans  board;  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau;  and  Howard  C. 
Story,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
for  January  18,  1964 
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SpectaColor  Sparks 
Agency  Enthusiasm 


Sales  School 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


analyze  the  rates  of  the  stations 
in  its  newspaper  cities,  compare 
costs,  and  relate  schedule  ex¬ 
penditures.  Or,  after  the  )»eneral 
meeting  on  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ers  of  segmented  magazine  cir¬ 
culations,  the  salesman  of  this 
or  that  representative  would  ex¬ 
plore  just  what  this  means  to 
them,  to  their  newspai)ers,  and 
to  their  sales  strategy’. 

“Newspapers  are  just  as 
strong  in  advertising  as  ev’er, 
but  the  job  of  convincing  ad- 
verti.sers  has  become  more  diffi¬ 
cult  as  other  media  have  made 
their  case.  To  meet  their  attack 
we  must  know  and  understand 
their  claims.  That  is  what  these 
seminars  are  designed  to  do.” 

• 

Color  Supplement 
On  Pope’s  Pilgrimage 


Chicago 

SpectaColor  is  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  a  spectacular  future. 

The  rates  are  right  and  the 
space  is  big. 

This  was  the  message  Robert 
Stewart,  an  associate  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
brought  to  the  sales  conference 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  here  this 
week. 

He  drew  a  contrast  between 
socalled  Hi  Fi  preprint  color 
and  SpectaColor  in  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  for  an 
advertiser. 

In  conclusion,  he  said:  “News¬ 
papers  with  SpectaColor  can  get 
a  better  chance  at  some  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  now  passing  them 
by.” 


“The  cost,”  he  advised,  “can 
be  one  of  the  major  make  or 
break  factors  in  the  SpectaColor 
picture.  I’m  not  going  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  you  what  rates  to 
establish.  Instead  I’m  going  to 
assume  that  you  gentlemen  are 
aware  of  the  opportunity  that 
lies  before  you  and  that  you  are 
all  going  to  establish  the  fairest, 
lowest,  and  most  prudent  rates 
that  are  economically  sound.” 

Big  Space 

An  agency  enthuses  over 
SpectaColor,  he  said,  because  it 
provides  some  of  the  finest  four- 
color  ads  ever  produced.  An  art 
director’s  eyes  pop  when  he 
looks  at  the  big  newspaper  page 
and  sees  beautiful  color,  too. 


“The  sheer  physical  size  of 
the  page,”  Mr.  Stewart  re¬ 
marked,  “will  open  up  a  whole 
new  thinking  on  print  ad  cre¬ 
ativity.”  V 

SpectaColor  needs  a  selling 
job  to  get  the  advertiser  to 
think  about  new'spapers  as  a 
once-a-month  or  twice-a-month 
vehicle  and  not  just  a  medium  to 
be  used  on  a  special  occasion, 

Mr.  Stewart  said. 

The  Y&R  executive  said  he 
was  sure  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  convince  advertisers  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  SpectaColor  promotions 
can  be  extended  to  continuous 
campaigns. 

ROP  color,  he  commented, 
never  became  a  significant  i)art  | 
of  national  newspaper  linage. 

“With  SpectaColor,”  he  said, 

“I  believe  the  newspapers  have 
a  new  value  with  which  to  knock 
on  agency  and  client  doors.  It’s 
not  going  to  be  a  simple  .sale. 
Advertisers  are  not  as  news¬ 
paper-oriented  as  they  were 
prior  to  the  electronic  box.” 


Paper-to-Paper  Carpet 
For  Wunda  Weve  in  ’64 


London 

A  20-page  colorgravure  sec¬ 
tion  containing  pictures  of  Pope 
Paul’s  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
was  distributed  this  week  by  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  "rhe  supplement  was 
printed  at  the  Axel  Springer 
plant  in  Hamburg,  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

Nearly  3,000  separate  pictures 
were  considered  by  the  editors 
in  making  the  selection  for  the 
supplement.  Because  of  the  forti¬ 
fied  armistice  line  between  Jor¬ 
dan  and  Israel,  more  than  350 
cables  were  exchanged  between 
the  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  Telegraph  de¬ 
ployed  in  Israel  and  Jordan  and 
the  London  office  concerning 
local  arrangements  for  obtain¬ 
ing  pictures  and  transmitting 
them  to  Europe. 

• 

$1,000  For  Boating 

Everett  B.  Morris,  yachting 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  this  week  received  the 
$1,000  Thomas  Day  Filming 
Award  for  boating  journalism. 
The  prize  is  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers.  Cita¬ 
tions  with  $100  were  gpven  to 
Carl  F.  Sheppard,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  Jack  Schmale,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

• 

No  Cigarette  Ads 

Troy,  Ohio 

The  Troy  Daily  News  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  will  not 
accept  advertising  of  cigarettes. 
The  9,200-circulation  daily  will 
suffer  little  loss  of  revenue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dale  Francis,  editor. 
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‘Wallpaper’  Cosi  High 

Y&R  introduced  the  Hi  Fi 
page  in  June,  1958,  as  a  house 
ad.  This  w’as  what  became 
known  as  the  “wallpaper  de¬ 
sign”  in  advertising,  the  artist 
being  confined  to  a  recurring 
pattern  to  compensate  for  the 
varying  cutoff  on  pi’esses. 

Mr.  Stewart  predicted  that 
Hi  Fi  color  was  on  the  way  out 
because  of  its  limitations  in  copy 
design  and  its  cost — roughly  $16 
a  thousand. 

“This  is  a  major  deterrent,” 
he  said,  “when  the  trend  in  other 
four-color  print  media  is  to 
greater  arid  greater  discounts. 
The  best  of  the  magazines  and 
.supplements  come  in  at  $4  to  $6 
a  thousand  for  four-color 
pages.” 

Besides,  he  pointed  out,  mag¬ 
azine  markets  are  more  flexible. 

However,  in  1963,  Hi  Fi  i-e- 
prints  achieved  a  total  of  372 
million  circulation,  matching  the 
1962  figfure.  But  after  the  first 
six  months,  a  decline  set  in.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  turned  to  SpectaColor 
wherever  it  w’as  available. 

Held  in  RegiMer 

SpectaColor,  a  trade  name  de¬ 
vised  by  the  New  York  News, 
identifies  preprint  advertising 
that  runs  through  a  press  in 
perfect  page  register.  Special 
electronic  attachments  on  the 
press  keep  the  cutoff  regular. 

Mr.  Stewart  called  attention 
to  some  of  the  prevailing  prices 
for  SpectaColor.  In  Louisville 
newspapers,  where  40  local  and 
national  ads  were  run  in  the 
last  half  of  1963,  the  cost  is 
$10.76  a  thousand.  In  Provi¬ 
dence  the  rate  will  be  in  the 
$10-11  range. 


Chicago 

Use  of  1,009  newspapers  by 
Wunda  Weve  Carpet  Co.,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  in  a  preprinted 
color  campaign  in  1963  produced 
$10,414,843  and  represented  a 
52  percent  gain  in  retail  sales, 
Alex  Mumford,  the  company’s 
sales  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  NAEA. 

Mr.  Mumford  announced  that 
his  organization  plans  to  “cover 
all  major  and  minor  markets 
and  trading  areas”  with  a 
spring  offering  of  four  pre¬ 
printed  inserts  designed. 

“It  is  our  objective,”  he  said, 
“to  advertise  in  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country  in  the 
Spring  of  1964.” 

He  said  his  company  has  or¬ 
dered  90  million  preprints,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  for  its  1964 
campaign. 

Mr.  Mumford  said  that  872 
stores  were  tied  in  with  the  1963 
campaign. 

Citing  advantages  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  Mr.  Mumford 
pointed  out  that  Wunda  Weve’s 
color  newspaper  program 
reached  12  times  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  “Bonanza”  and  10  times 
more  than  “Ben  Casey”  on  net¬ 
work  television. 

He  cautioned,  “Don’t  get  me 
wrong.  I  like  both  of  these 
shows,  but  a  color  insert  in  the 
retailer’s  local  newspaper  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  putting  a 
sample  of  your  pi-oduct  into  a 
customer’s  hands. 

Retailers  reported  that  many 
customers  brought  the  newspa¬ 


per  page  with  them  and  asked 
that  a  particular  color  and  tex¬ 
ture  appearing  in  the  ad  be 
brought  to  their  home  for  in¬ 
spection. 

The  campaign  unites  the  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  and  money  of 
Wunda  Weve,  manufacturer  of 
the  carpet;  Chemstrand,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  yarns. 

• 

Fletcher  Richards 
Affiliates  with  McC-E 

Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins 
and  Holden  has  become  affili¬ 
ated  with  McCann-Erickson  Inc., 
and  will  continue  as  an  autono¬ 
mous  operation.  It  will  be  called 
the  Fletcher  Richards  Company, 

The  Fletcher  Richards  organi¬ 
zation  will  have  its  own  clients 
and  personnel,  and  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  at  485  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  where  the  home 
office  of  McCann-Erickson  is 
located. 

Hearing  Now  Jan.  27 
On  Mirror’s  Closing 

A  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  hearing,  originally  set  for 
Jan.  20  on  the  closing  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  has  been  ad¬ 
journed  to  Jan.  27. 

Charges  to  be  aired  before  a 
trial  examiner  in  New  York 
allege  unfair  practice  because 
the  Hearst  tabloid  on  Oct.  15 
“unilaterally  terminated  its  busi¬ 
ness”  without  notice  to  union 
officials. 
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At.rVCY  CHIEF  TELLS  NAEA; 

Industry-Wide  Discounts 
Might  Invite  Ad  Campaigns 


Men’s  and  Women’s  Editions 
For  Audience  Buys  Naive? 


Chicago 

Problems  of  newspapers  of  re¬ 
capturing  national  linage  were 
discussed  before  the  NAEA 
sales  conference  here  this  week 
by  Arthur  E.  Tatham,  board 
chairman  of  Tatham-Laird  Inc. 

He  described  the  media  buy¬ 
er’s  approach  as  “more  precise 
and  more  disciplined  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business.” 

“Media  buyers,”  he  said,  “are 
seeking  to  match  the  measurable 
communication  power  of  specific 
media  to  precise  marketing  re¬ 
quirements  —  to  cover  most  effi¬ 
ciently  a  prescribed  marketing 
area  within  a  prescribed  dollar 
budget.  They  seek  to  reach  se¬ 
lectively  those  specific  groups 
of  i)eople  who  constitute  the 
most  suitable  prospects  —  and 
to  provide  the  frequency  neces¬ 
sary  to  win  and  hold  custom¬ 
ers.” 

In  New  Environment 

This  is  the  environment  in 
which  national  advertising  is 
bought  today,  Mr.  Tatham 
stressed,  and  this  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  has  brought  a  new  kind 
of  vernacular  such  as  “reach, 
frequency,  cost  -  per  -  thousand 
prospects,  unduplicated  cover¬ 
age  and  average  range  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  impressions  for  a 
four-week  period.” 

“When  we  put  the  newspaper 
into  this  frame  of  reference,  we 
encounter  some  problems,”  he 
said.  “In  the  matter  of  reach, 
it  may  well  be  that  newspapers 
can  reach  more  people  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day  than  any  other  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  but  here  cost  be¬ 
comes  an  almost  hopeless  bar¬ 
rier  to  all  except  the  very  larg¬ 
est  advertisers. 

“As  for  non-selective  audi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  there  is  an  important 
difference  in  the  buying  process 
between  newspapers  and  tv,  al¬ 
though  lx)th  have  similar  enter¬ 
tainment  features. 

“In  broadcasting,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  for  the  segment  of 
the  day’s  broadcasting  which  he 
buys,  priced  in  accordance  with 
the  size  and  character  of  the 
audience  for  that  segment;  but, 
in  newspapers,  to  buy  a  part  of 
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it,  he  must  pay  for  all  of  it.” 

It  is  quite  possible,  Mr,  Tat¬ 
ham  continued,  particularly  in 
larger  cities,  that  many  adver¬ 
tisers  of  products  sold  to  men 
would  be  happy  to  buy  the  news¬ 
stand  circulation  and  be  relieved 
of  the  home  delivery;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  true  of  many  adver¬ 
tisers  of  food  products  who 
would  like  to  buy  the  home-de¬ 
livered  circulation  and  omit  the 
newsstand.  This  would  not  ap¬ 
ply  in  smaller  cities. 

The  magazine  field  has  more 
selectivity  than  the  newspaper, 
Mr.  Tatham  said,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  broadcasting  has 
brought  into  advertising  an¬ 
other  concept  with  which  news¬ 
papers  must  deal. 

‘Assured  Audience’ 

“This  is  the  concept,”  he 
noted,  “of  ‘assured  audience’  — 
the  assumption  that  because 
each  commercial  is  presented  in 
isolation  with  nothing  else  for 
the  viewer  to  attend,  it  will  have 
the  active  attention  of  all  who 
are  viewing  the  broadcast  at 
that  time.  'This  undoubtedly  is, 
in  some  degree,  an  erroneous 
assumption  .  .  .  nevertheless,  it 
is  pretty  difficult  for  the  media 
buyer  to  develop  and  apply  a 


concept  of  attention  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  which  offers 
even  a  rough  basis  of  compari¬ 
son.” 

Mr.  Tatham  characterized  the 
national-local  rate  as  an  “im¬ 
pediment”  and  suggested  that 
“you  employ  all  the  ingenuity 
you  can  to  remove  or  diminish 
that  impediment. 

Price  Related  to  Audience 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  “if  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  consider  selling 
your  v^arious  sections  at  vari¬ 
ous  prices  related  to  the  audi¬ 
ences  of  those  sections,  I  would 
sound  very  naive,  just  as  any¬ 
one  who  suggested  a  few  years 
ago  that  Life  should  .sell  its 
space  by  geographic  areas  must 
have  sounded  very  naive. 

“Would  I  sound  equally  like 
a  greenhorn  if  I  suggested  that 
an  industry-wide  discount  struc¬ 
ture,  providing  radical  decreases 
in  cost  for  campaigns  of  great 
frequency,  might  produce  some 
rather  startling  sales  results 
and  start  a  trend  in  favor  of  the 
frequency  capability,  which  is 
one  of  the  newspaper’s  greatest 
assets? 

“I  wonder  if  you  would  con¬ 
sider  men’s  and  women’s  edi¬ 
tions;  perhaps  you  should  sell 
special  position  at  a  discount  in 
contrast  to  the  time-honored 
procedure  of  selling  special  posi¬ 
tions  at  a  premium.” 

America  has  become  a  nation 
of  shrewd  shoppers  who  hold 


NOW  IT  GOES  LIKE  THIS,  Atlee  Bratley,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times, 
left,  tells  Kenneth  V.  Peterson,  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times.  Bill  Sauerberg, 
center.  Ward  Griffith  Company,  Chicago,  lends  agreement  at  NAEA 
conference. 
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back  on  expenditures  if  they 
don’t  find  exactly  what  they 
want  at  the  price  they  want  to 
pay  and  this  trend  will  continue 
for  a  long  time,  the  NAEA  con¬ 
ference  was  informed. 

This  insight  into  dollar-con- 
scious  Americans  was  given  by 
Drummond  F.  Gaines,  advertis¬ 
ing  manger  of  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton. 

Consumer  spending  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
in  incomes,  which  is  a  challenge 
to  creative  marketing,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  to  stimulate  de¬ 
mand,  increase  consumption  and 
“pry  the  dollars  loose,”  Mr. 
Gaines  said. 

Another  factor,  he  stressed, 
is  that  more  dollars  are  going 
abroad  than  we  are  getting  back. 
Other  countries  are  selling  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  our  market,  but  we 
are  not  doing  as  well  in  theirs. 

“It  is  going  to  be  up  to  those 
in  marketing,  in  advertising  and 
selling,”  Mr.  Gaines  declared, 
“to  develop  new  markets 
throughout  the  free  world, 
quickly  and  aggressively.  It  will 
be  up  to  us  to  sell  our  goods 
and  services  overseas. 

They  Don’t  Hear  Us! 

Turning  to  the  theme  that  the 
customer,  not  the  producer,  is 
the  “real  boss”  in  business  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Gaines  said: 

“’Take  the  well-advertised,  now 
deceased,  Edsel.  One  of  the 
greatest  and  most  expensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  auto  industry 
couldn’t  swing  it.  Are  tremen¬ 
dous  outlays  for  advertising  and 
huge  costs  in  sales  promotion 
really  so  essential?  Do  such  ex¬ 
penditures  always  increase  sales 
significantly? 

“I’m  afraid  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  becoming  so  accustomed  to 
noisy  advertising  and  selling 
that  they  have  ceased  to  hear 
it,”  Mr.  Gaines  said  in  referring 
to  the  bedlam  in  a  textile  plant 
he  visited  —  a  place  of  extreme 
noise  which  the  workers  didn’t 
seem  to  mind,  but  maintained 
normal  conversation. 

“If  you  want  people  to  like 
you,”  he  continued,  “your  com¬ 
pany  and  your  products,  you 
must  be  pleasing.  You  must 
make  love  to  them.  And  you 
don’t  shout  when  making  love. 

“People  are  becoming  so  in¬ 
ured  to  advertising  that  shouts 
to  flamboyant  excesses  and  ex¬ 
travagant  claims,  that  they  just 
don’t  pay  attention  anymore. 
Consumers  are  becoming  blase, 
less  responsive  to  sales  pitches.” 

“The  major  need  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  observed,  “is  to  devise 
accurate  and  reliable  methods 
of  measuring  the  tangible  re¬ 
sults  and  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising.  Some  progress  is 
being  made  in  this  area,  but 
not  enough.” 
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Judge  Cuts 
Butts  Award 
To  $460,000 


RCA  Section 
Won  Dealers 
Full  Support 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
A  federal  judge  here  ruled 
this  week  that  Wally  Butts  will 
have  to  accept  only  $460,000  in 
damages  or  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  will  be  granted  a  new 
trial  in  the  celebrated  libel  suit. 

District  Judge  Lewis  R.  Mor¬ 
gan  found  the  $3,060,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  originally  assessed  in  the 
case  to  be  “grossly  excessive” 
and  ordered  that  the  new  trial 
motion  by  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
(publishers  of  the  Post)  be 
granted  unless  Mr.  Butts  agrees 
in  writing  within  20  days  to 
remit  all  punitive  damages  over 
$400,000. 

The  $60,000  in  general  dam¬ 
ages  awarded  by  the  jury  was 
was  not  affected  by  the  ruling. 

Attorneys  for  the  former 
Georgia  football  coach  said  they 
were  studying  the  order.  Curtis 
lawyers  said  they  will  appeal 
the  judgment  even  if  Mr.  Butts 
agrees  to  the  reduction. 

The  case  stems  from  a  Post 
article,  March  23, 1963,  charging 
that  Mi\  Butts  and  coach  Paul 
Bryant  of  Alabama  rigged  a 
football  game  between  their 
teams  in  1962.  Alabama  won  the 
game  35-0. 

Both  coaches  filed  suits  for 
libel,  but  Mr.  Bryant’s  is  still 
])ending  in  Alabama. 

A  jury  of  12  men  fixed  gen¬ 
eral  damages  at  $60,000  and 
punitive  damages  at  $3  million 
in  the  Butts  case.  He  had  sued 
for  $5  million  in  each  category. 

Curtis  contended  that  Judge 
Morgan  had  erred  in  excluding 
certain  evidence. 

Curtis  also  argued  that  Mr. 
Butts  should  not  have  received 
payment  for  damages  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  since  he 
was  not  employed  as  a  coach 
when  the  Post  article  appeared. 

Judge  Morgan  disagre^,  say¬ 
ing,  “can  it  be  sincerely  argued 
by  the  defendant  that  this  man 
who  is  in  his  mid-50’s  is  not 
injured  legally  in  the  eyes  of 
the  football  world  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  officially  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  of  employment 
in  his  field  for  a  period  of  six 
to  eight  weeks?” 

The  judge  reaffirmed  his  de¬ 
cision  that  the  article  was  de¬ 
famatory  “and  extremely  so.” 

“The  jury  was  warranted  in 
concluding  from  the  .  .  .  persist¬ 
ent  and  continuing  attitude  of 
the  officers  and  agents  of  the 
defendant  that  there  was  a 
wanton  or  reckless  indifference 
of  the  plaintiff’s  rights,”  he 
wrote. 
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Chicago 

In  examining  the  possibilities 
for  introducing  its  new  tv,  stereo 
phonograph  and  radio  models 
last  fall  it  became  obvious  to 
Radio  Corporation  of  .America’s 
sales  corporation  that  the  mo.st 
effective  way  to  inundate  mar¬ 
kets  with  strategically  timed 
advertising  was  through  news¬ 
papers. 

Jack  M.  Williams,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  RCA,  told  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  sales  conference  that 
and  added: 

“In  addition  it  seemed  logical 
that  if  we  were  to  win  full 
dealer  support  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  use  a  selling  me¬ 
dium  the  dealer  had  great  con¬ 
fidence  in.  That  medium  is  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Williams  spelled  this  out 
for  the  advertising  group: 

“Our  RCA  Victor  Week  na¬ 
tional  promotion  produced  six 
million  lines  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  helped  increase 
total  sales  49  percent  during  the 
two-week  period  covering  the 
promotion.” 

The  million  lines  of  local 
advertising  by  distributors  and 
dealers  combined  with  RCA’s  8- 
pagre  multi-color  supplement  in 
211  newspapers  highlighted  the 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
activities  of  last  Fall’s  promo¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Williams  said. 

Results  of  RCA’s  survey 
studying  the  impact  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  showed: 

•  83  percent  of  newspaper 
readers  reported  seeing  the  in¬ 
sert,  amounting  to  approximate¬ 
ly  53  million  people. 

•  Nearly  50  percent  said  they 
looked  through  the  entire  8-page 
supplement. 

•  Forty-eight  percent  of  those 
who  saw  the  insert  still  had  it 
in  their  homes  the  following 
week. 

“With  a  national  newspaper 
insert  of  this  scope,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  remarked,  “there  were 
naturally  a  number  of  problems. 
Many  of  the  newspapers  were 
unfamiliar  with  handling  dis¬ 
tribution  and  cost  accounting  of 
such  an  insert,  and  policies 
varied  greatly  regarding  al¬ 
lowances  for  newsprint.” 


NAEA  OFFICERS  get  together.  Seated,  from  left,  Mel  Tharp,  Columbus, 
retiring  president;  Robert  J.  Alander,  Charlotte,  executive  vicepresident; 
Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  South  Bend,  president.  Standing,  left,  Robert  C.  Pace, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Merrill  DuBois,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  second  vice- 
president.  Carl  P.  Flynn  Tulsa,  first  vicepresident,  absent  from  the 
picture-taking  session. 


WIVES  OF  OFFICERS  of  NAEA  linger  over  coffee  and  rolls  at  hos¬ 
pitality  suite.  From  left,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Tharp,  Columbus,  O.;  Mrs. 
Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Robert  Alander,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Merrell  DuBois,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Additional  stories  from  the 
NAEA  Sales  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  found  on  Pages  19 
and  22  in  this  issue. 


Field  Starts  Science 
Service  for  Papers 


All  liaily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  l)e- 
gan  leeeivinK  this  week  the 
initial  output  of  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  Science  Service 
Inc.,  .1  weekly  mailing  of  gen¬ 
eral  science  news,  features, 
drawings  and  photographs. 

Bailey  K,  Howard,  president 
of  the  service  and  president  of 
Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corp.,  Chicago,  said  the  primary 
purpo.se  of  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
president  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  is  to  inaugurate  a  book 
publishing  program. 

“But  Mr.  Field  strongly  feels 
that,  if  the  personal  stories  of 
the  astronauts  and  members  of 
their  families  are  to  be  made 
available,  they  should  lie  made 
available  to  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
papers,”  Mr.  Howard  said.  He 
recalled  that  during  the  Mer¬ 
cury  program  this  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  was  not  available  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Staff  of  Professionals 

Triggering  the  science  serv’- 
ice  was  establishment  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston,  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  World  Book  Enclyco- 
pedia  Science  Service.  Its  staff 
includes  science  writers  and 
photographers,  supplemented  by 
writers  and  editors  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad,  including  Rus¬ 
sia. 

At  the  outset,  except  for  an 
$8  jier  month  postage  and  han¬ 
dling  charge,  the  1,780  papers 
to  which  the  service  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  may  subscribe  without 
cost.  In  September,  editorial  and 
distributing  costs  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  thereafter,  the  serv¬ 
ice  will  l)e  made  available  at  a 
nominal  price. 

Mr.  Howard  said  the  cost  of 
the  program  until  September 
will  exceed  $250,000. 

Service  Copyrighted 

Newspapers  using  the  copy-^ 
righted  service  must  carry  a  line 
crediting  World  Book  Enclyco- 
l)edia  Science  Service. 

He  said  the  service  might  be 
expanded  to  include  weekly 
newspapers  as  well  as  a  supple¬ 
mental  service  to  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

As  developments  occur  the 
service  will  provide  newsbreaks 
in  the  science  and  astronaut 
field  through  overhead  and  tele¬ 
phone  coverage  at  the  client’s 
expense,  Mr.  Bailey  pointed  out. 

Weekly  packets  going  to 
dailies  will  contain  several 
stories  edited  for  balance  both 
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as  to  geography  and  subject 
matter.  Important  developments 
in  the  various  disciplines  of 
science  —  from  astrophysics  to 
zoology  will  be  covered. 

Want  No  Privilege 

Mr.  Bailey  emphasized  that 
the  new  service  “does  not  enjoy 
and  does  not  wish  to  have  any 
special  privilege  on  news  of  the 
official  activities  of  astronauts. 
All  news  media  have  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  such  information.  How¬ 
ever,  personal  stories  about  the 
astronauts  and  their  families 
and  byline  stories  about  their 
activities  will  be  published  both 
by  Life  magazine  and  this  ser\’- 
ice.” 

Personal  stories  about  the 
astronauts  published  by  Life 
upon  publication  become  the 
property  of  the  science  service 
and  are  released  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  part  of  the  science  serv¬ 
ice  for  newspaper  use. 

The  service  is  housed  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  building  and 
is  headed  by  James  Godbold, 
former  photographic  director  of 
the  Minneapolisf  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  National  Geographic 
magazine.  He  is  vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 

.Shelton  News  Chief 

Editorial  director  for  news  is 
William  Shelton,  former  Miami 
bureau  chief  for  Time  and  Life. 
Art  and  photo  director  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Stapleton,  former  picture 
editor  for  Collier’s  and  director 
of  graphic  arts  for  the  Miami 
Herald.  Including  stringers,  the 
staff  will  approximate  40  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  the  book  division  Otis 
Wiese,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  McCall’s,  will  direct 
activities. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  extra 
photographic  service  when  space 
shots  are  made. 

Included  in  early  mailings  to 
newspapers  will  be  a  story  en¬ 
titled  “After  the  Moon,  What?” 
by  Richard  Lewis,  science  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
another,  “Closing  In  On  the 
Common  Cold,”  by  Arthur  Sni¬ 
der,  science  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Other  Writers 

Others  who  will  write  for  the 
service  include  Mark  Perlberg, 
William  J.  Cromie,  Don  Dwig- 
gins,  Lauritz  Miller,  Victor  Mc- 
Elheny,  Warren  Burkett  and 
Jacob  Hay. 
for  January  18,  1964 


Grace  Halsell  Isabel  Brown 


Houston 

The  Houston  Post  is  doubling 
the  size  of  its  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  staff. 

Executive  Editor  William  P. 
Hobby  Jr.  said  Felton  West  will 
be  fulltime  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Post  and  will 
also  serve  as  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  additions  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  are  Grace  Halsell 
and  Isabel  Brown.  Miss  Halsell 
will  work  with  Charles  Culhane, 
a  member  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  since  June,  in  reporting 
on  Congress  and  the  federal  de- 
))artments.  Among  her  assign¬ 
ments  also  will  be  news  about 
the  oil  industry  and  space  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Miss  Brown  will  report  on  the 
social  activities  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  First  Lady  and  of 
other  Texans  in  Washington. 

Miss  Halsell,  a  Texan,  studied 
at  Texas  Technological  College, 
Texas  Christian  University,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  New  York 
City  and  The  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 
Since  1952  she  has  traveled  in 
Europe,  the  Far  East  and  Latin 
America.  In  Tokyo  she  wrote 
a  column  for  the  Japan  Times. 
She  also  wrote  such  a  column 
in  Hong  Kong  for  the  Tiger- 
Standard  and  in  Lima,  Peru, 
for  La  Prensa.  She  also  was 
South  American  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  HeraXd-Trib- 
jine. 

Since  returning  to  the  United 
States  about  a  year  ago,  she 
has  written  three  books  —  about 
Peru,  Colombia  and  Central 
America  —  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  spring. 

Miss  Brown,  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College,  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Post  three  times 
previously,  beginning  in  1954, 
She  has  been  society  editor,  a 
reporter  on  federal  activities  in 
Houston,  and  a  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter.  She  left  the 
Post  last  April  to  marry  James 
V.  Mathis,  former  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau.  Her  past 
experience  also  includes  work  in 
Washington  as  a  research  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  Senate  Demo¬ 
cratic  Policy  Committee  in  1955. 


Culhane  West 


Mr.  Culhane  began  working 
for  the  Detroit  Times  in  1954, 
after  graduating  from  Wayne 
State  University.  From  1955  un¬ 
til  1962  he  worked  for  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Journal.  He  joined 
the  Post  in  Houston  in  1962  and 
has  covered  labor,  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Texas  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  West,  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  a  reporter  or  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Post  since  1943.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Austin 
Bureau  for  two  years  and  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  in  September,  1961.  A 
native  Houstonian,  he  attended 
the  University  of  New  Mexico 
and  received  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Houston  in  1952 
and  1957. 

• 

Papers  Numbered 
For  New  Ad  Game 

Oelwein,  Iowa 

The  Oelwein  Daily  Register 
has  started  a  Mystery  Number 
Game  to  increase  readership  of 
the  ads.  It  says  the  Post  Office 
has  approved  it. 

Lew  Warren,  publisher,  claims 
it’s  an  original  idea  which  in¬ 
volves  the  installation  of  a  con¬ 
secutive  numbering  device  on 
the  press.  Each  copy  of  a  paper 
bears  a  different  MN  number 
at  the  top  of  the  front  page. 

In  the  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  issues  some  ad  will 
contain  an  MN  number.  If  a 
reader  can  match  the  number 
on  his  paper  with  that  in  the 
ad  he  may  claim  a  prize  of  $3. 
The  prize  pool  builds  up  when 
no  one  claims  it,  until  it  reaches 
$45,  then  starts  over  again  at 
$3. 

The  Register  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  6,000.  The  every- 
other-day  plan  for  the  game 
was  devised  so  that  rural  sub¬ 
scribers  would  have  the  same 
break  as  the  carrier  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Later,  Mr.  Warren  said, 
the  game  will  be  played  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
days. 


Houston  Post  Enlarges 
Its  Washington  Bureau 
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PRISONERS — Rozumalslii  photo  of  prison  workers  in  a  cotton  field,  used 
in  Texas  ma9azine  story  called  "Working  Their  Way  Through  Prison." 


AUTHOR — J.  Frank  Dobie,  famed  Texas  author,  caught  by  Ted  Roium- 
alski's  camera  for  a  Texas  magazine  photo  story  called  "A  Conversation 
in  an  Austin  backyard." 


The  pictures  on  these  two  papes  were  taken  by  Ted  Rozunuilski, 
staff  photographer  for  Texas,  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Ted  is  the  Chronicle’s  magazine  specialist.  But  in  order  to 
gain  variety  in  its  photography,  Texas  uses  all  of  the 
newspaper’s  12  staffer  photographers  for  assignments.  This  has 
produced  many  excellent  picture  stories  from  such  Chronicle 
award  winners  as  Art  Uhlmann  and  George  Honeycutt. 

Picture  stories  in  Texas  have  ranged  from  pure  entertainment 
to  religious  controversy  as  the  magazine  tries  to  inform, 
educate,  interpret,  crusade  and  persuade.  One  story  on  faith 
healer  Oral  Roberts  brought  cancellation  threats  from  his 
followers.  Another  story  on  “Sin  City  of  Galveston”  produced 
more  mail  from  the  readers  than  from  any  single  article  ever 
before  in  the  Chronicle’s  history. 

Although  a  local  magazine,  Texas  doesn’t  confine  itself  to 
Houston.  It  sends  writers  and  photographers  roaming  the 
state  of  Texas,  and  into  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Mexico.  It  likes 
to  team  up  top  staff  writers  with  its  top  photographers.  It  plays 
pictures  big.  It’s  willing  to  devote  four  and  five  pages  to  a  top 
picture  story  and  an  entire  issue  to  a  top  subject  such  as  the 
city  of  Galveston  or  the  Houston  Livestock  Show. 

"Ted  Rozumalski  is  convinced  Texas  magazine’s  approach  is 
the  right  one.  “After  a  short  study  of  a  number  of  newspaper 
magazines,  it’s  quite  apparent  that  many  newspapers  do  not 
realize  the  potential  of  their  own  publications,”  he  told  us 
recently.  “They  do  not  fully  understand  that  on  a  local  level 
they  can  compete  successfully  with  the  large  national  picture 
magazines.” 

Ted  claimed  that  the  need  for  better  locally-produced  Sunday 
newspapers  magazines  is  gaining  in  importance.  “For  .some 
reason,”  he  went  on,  “too  many  newspapers  forget  that  their 
rotogravure  magazines  are  one  of  the  best  but  one  of  the  most 
expensive  means  of  picture  reproduction.  So  their  supplements 
become  banal  catch-alls,  consisting  mainly  of  trite  word-feature 
articles,  poorly  done  syndicated  picture  stories  and  cook-hook 
recipes.  And  they  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  this  material.” 

He  maintained  that  the  local  newspaper  magazine  can  be  far 
more  controversial  than  the  national  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements,  which  have  to  please  a  much  larger  circulation. 
“By  following  the  general  format  of  the  national  picture 
magazines,  along  with  complete  editorial  freedom,”  Ted  continued, 
“the  local  magazine  can  become  a  powerful  journalistic  tool.  With 
good,  hard-hitting,  believable  pictures,  it  can  even  editorialize.” 

He  .said  that  photographers  assigned  to  Texas  magazine  picture 
stories  receive  a  background  briefing,  some  general  editorial 
direction,  then  are  free  to  utilize  their  own  individual  expression. 
“Usually,  the  story  is  well  done,”  he  added.  “Occasionally  the 
results  hav^e  been  disastrous.” 

Ted  related  how  the  Chronicle  hired  several  competent 
photographers  then  revamped  and  revitalized  Texas  magazine. 
He  pointed  to  the  dozen  local  and  national  press  photographer 
aw'ards  Texas  picture  stories  have  won  as  the  most  immediate 
proof  of  the  magazine’s  success. 

Ted  also  claimed  that  the  controversial  nature  of  many  Texas 
magazine  stories  played  a  large  part  in  upping  Chronicle 
readership.  He  said  that  at  one  time  the  four-week  magazine 
deadline  was  considered  a  disadvantage  in  reporting  current 
news  stories.  In  order  to  remain  topical,  the  magazine  was  forced 
to  do  more  serious  in-depth  picture  reports,  according  to  Ted. 

Ted  Rozumalski  maintained  that  the  “obvious  key”  to  the  success 
of  a  newspaper  magazine  was  in  its  photographic  approach. 
“With  rare  exceptions,”  he  said,  “newspaper  photographers  do 
not  possess  the  capabilities  for  producing  a  perceptive  and 
accurate  picture  report.  The  few  that  do  attain  a  high  degree 
of  competence  usually  head  for  the  more  rewarding  hills  of  the 
national  magazines. 

“If  newspapers  want  good  Sunday  magazines,  they’ll  have 
to  attract,  pay  and  keep  good  photographers.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Sunday  Magazine  Staff 
Seeks  Pictorial  Depth 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


DOCTOR — Victim  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  is  quickly  examined  by  Dr. 
Daniel  S.  Cunningham,  a  resident 
surgeon  at  Jefferson  Davis  Hos¬ 
pital,  Houston,  and  Ted  Rozumalski 
has  one  of  many  dramatic  photo¬ 
graphs  for  a  Texas  magazine  photo 
story  called  "Emergency." 


EVANGELIST — Two  women  appeal 
to  faith  healer  Oral  Roberts  for 
help  and  Ted  Rozumalski  has  two 
dramatic  shots  that  will  go  into 
Texas  magazine  story  called: 
"'Jesus,  Heal!'  Faith  Healer  in 
Houston." 


Ted  Rozumalski,  32,  a  native  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  attending  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity,  majoring  in  journalism  and  chem¬ 
istry.  In  1956,  after  several  years  with 
commercial  studios  in  Milwaukee,  he 
joined  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  a 
photographer,  and  soon  became  a 
consistent  winner  in  state  and  national 
newsphoto  competition.  In  early  1962, 
he  joined  the  Houtton  Chronicle  as 
its  Sunday  magazine  photographer. 
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WOUNDED — Pvt.  Earl  Moley  moans,  "I  lost  my  wedding  ring,"  as  Ted 
Rozumalski  takes  one  of  many  effective  pictures  showing  "Operation 
Blow-up,"  a  simulated  A-bomb  explosion  staged  by  the  Medical  Field 
Service  School  of  Brooks  Army  Medical  Center  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  The 
exercise  was  the  climax  of  the  center's  Management  of  Mass  Casualties 
Course  and  gave  Texas  magazine  a  picture  story  called  "Survival." 
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STUDENT  NURSE — Student  nurse  Gloria  Poole  gets  a  response  from 
a  new  arrival  in  hospital  nursery  and  Ted  Rozumalski  gets  one  of  many 
excellent  pictures  for  a  Texas  magazine  story  called  "A  Woman's 
Profession." 
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ANDRICA 


Bring  You  Word. . .  ’ 
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Proxy  Godfather,  Best  Man, 
Envoy  to  the  Old  World 

By  Ralph  and  Bess  Loewe 


Down  the  steep  incline  called 
Mayfield  Road,  just  before  you 
get  to  the  railroad  underpass, 
Italian  restaurants  line  the 
heavily-travelled  street.  Here, 
“The  Golden  Bowl,”  “Roman 
Gardens,”  “Frankie  and  John¬ 
nie’s,”  “Guarino’s,”  and  others 
cater  to  those  who  have  gradu¬ 
ally  moved  up  the  hill,  away 
from  the  central  city,  into  the 
suburban  “Heights.”  Across  the 
road,  set  into  the  high  hillside, 
is  the  old  red  brick  Alta  Settle¬ 
ment  House.  Dowti  the  hill  is 
Holy  Rosary  Church.  Branching 
off  —  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
—  are  narrow  streets  where 
clothes  still  hang  on  backyard 
lines  and  women  carry  baskets 
to  market.  This  is  Clevelaiid’s 
“Little  Italy.” 

Half-way  down  the  hill  in  a 
small  store-front  real-estate  of¬ 
fice  is  square-faced  Louis  De- 
Paulo  who  also  conducts  local 
Italian  -  language  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

He  Always  Finds  Time 

“Andrica,  he  is  Italian  as  far 
as  the  Italians  here  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  DePaulo.  “All  the 
time  people  call  and  ask:  ‘When 
is  Andrica  going  back  to  Italy? 
Will  he  see  my  uncle?  Will  he 
say  hello  to  Mama?  Does  Lucy 
have  enough  clothes  for  win¬ 
ter?’  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  tell  them.  He 
never  refuses.  He  always  finds 
time.” 

Further  south  and  east,  along 
Buckeye  Road,  are  the  shops 
where  bakers  sell  strudel,  butch¬ 
ers  sell  kolbasi,  and  newsstands 
display  the  Szabadsag,  Here,  in 
neat  homes,  passed  on  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  son,  the  people  swear 
that  Andrica  is  a  Hungarian  — 
that  is,  unless  they  disagree  with 
something  he  says.  Then,  they 
swear  that  he  must  be  a  “good- 
for-nothing  Romanian.” 

“He  saw  my  mother  before 
she  died,”  said  a  buxom  house¬ 
wife  in  a  supermarket.  He  lit  a 
candle  for  her  in  the  church  in 
Debreczen.  God  bless  him.  He  is 
a  good  man  whatever  he  is.” 

On  the  far  west  side  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  spear-shaped  black  spire 
rises  from  the  black-slate  roof  of 
a  Romanian  Orthodox  Church. 
Here,  where  middle-class,  sub¬ 
urban,  brick  homes  encircle  the 
ultra-modern  .structure,  is  burly 
and  genial  Father  Vasile  Hadi- 
gan,  who  has  known  Andrica  for 
25  years.  He  says:  “Andrica  — 
he’s  so  busy  that  I  only  get  to 
see  him  at  breakfast.” 
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“He  is  a  member  of  this  par¬ 
ish.  He  know's  all  the  .seiwices 
and  ser\’es  as  cantor.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  thought  the  style  of  the 
church  too  daring  and  the  cost 
too  great,  but  Theodore  talked 
to  them  —  in  a  way  they  could 
understand — and  convinced  them 
to  build  it. 

“He’s  helped  so  many  to  set¬ 
tle  down,  to  get  jobs,  to  become 
citizens,  to  be  proud  of  their 
origins.  The  first  generation  in 
Cleveland  lived  by  themselves. 
The  second  generation  tried  to 
deny  their  origins,  to  become 
“pure”  Americans.  The  third 
generation,  with  the  help  of  An¬ 
drica  and  people  like  him,  began 
to  feel  proud  of  their  culture.” 

“He  tells  them  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  good  Americans  unless 
they  are  proud  of  their  origins. 
As  a  result,  many  parents  who 
had  left  the  church,  ashamed  of 
their  “greenhorn”  past,  were 
brought  back  to  the  church  by 
their  children.” 

Downtowm  on  Prospect  Ave¬ 
nue,  in  the  heart  of  Cleveland, 


stands  an  old  mansion,  which  is 
now  the  Nationalities  Services 
Center.  Here,  Miss  Margaret 
Fergussen,  who  has  worked  with 
the  foreign-bom  for  more  than 
30  years,  says:  “Andrica  —  he 
is  first  of  all  a  peasant  —  and 
proud  of  it!  That  is  his  driving 
force.  He  w'ants  foreign-born 
Americans  to  give  as  much  as 
they  can  to  the  United  States. 
He  gets  fiercely  angry  with  them 
if  they  are  selfish  or  hold  nar¬ 
row  nationalistic  views  about  the 
old  country’.  But  he  also  wants 
them  to  retain  the  worthwhile 
qualities  of  their  own  culture.” 

Why  a  Monument? 

“He  is  glad  when  he  learns 
that  those  who  make  good  in 
America  like  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  their  home  tow’n  in 
Europe,  but  he  becomes  highly 
irritated  when  they  suggest 
something  impractical.” 

“Why  the  hell  do  you  want  to 
build  a  monument  in  your  vil¬ 
lage!”  he  roars.  “Why  don’t  you 


pipe  in  water  or  put  in  electric¬ 
ity?” 

On  the  far  southeast  side  of 
the  City,  factories  belch  their 
smoke  and  freight  trains  rumble 
behind  the  small  single  and  two- 
family  dwellings,  repaired  and 
reconditioned  again  and  again 
for  the  past  75  years.  Here  live 
the  Poles,  one  of  Cleveland’s 
biggest  nationality  groups. 

“My  people  ar’e  railroad  work¬ 
ers,  mill-hands,  machinists,  fac¬ 
tory  workers.  They  built  much 
of  the  City  with  their  bare 
hands,”  says  Father  F.  J.  Szcze- 
panski,  a  huge-shouldered  man 
with  a  large  head  and  a  broad, 
expressive  face. 

“Andrica  helped  to  break 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  bottle¬ 
neck  to  help  people  here  realize 
that  Cleveland  was  built  by  all 
kinds  of  people.  Why,  he  hel|)ed 
the  Polish  people  themselves  to 
realize  their  contribution  to  the 
City’s  prosperity  and  culture  and 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  its 
affairs.” 

“I  would  not  consider  him  a 
Romanian.  He  is  at  home  with 
every  group.  I  would  give  him 
a  more  worldly  title.  Let’s  say 
that  Andrica  is  a  ‘cosmopoli¬ 
tan’.” 

People-lo-People  .4mbas«ador 

These  are  the  words  of  the 
friends  and  neighbors  of  one  of 
the  most  unusual  reporters  in 
America’s  journalistic  history. 
As  Nationalities  Editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  he  has  become 
a  people-to-people  ambassador 
without  portfolio  to  a  large  part 
of  the  world. 

Theodore  Andrica  is  a  short, 
stocky,  darkhaired  man  with 
somewhat  slanted  eyes  and  an 
air  of  constant  bustle  about  him. 
He  doesn’t  look  at  all  like  a 
maker  of  illegal  alcohol,  a  bank 
clerk,  a  hospital  orderly,  an  in¬ 
surance  man,  a  Romanian  Ortho¬ 
dox  parish  priest,  the  “female” 
editor  of  a  lovelorn  column,  or 
the  promoter  of  a  “Yumbola,” 
but  he’s  been  all  of  these  and 
more. 

He’s  been  a  proxy  godfather, 
best  man  at  the  weddings  of 
seven  complete  strangers,  speak¬ 
er  at  approximately  10,000  meet¬ 
ings;  and  he  has  traveled  over 
one-third  of  a  million  miles  by 
airplane,  jeep,  mule,  and  foot 
for  almost  one-third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  journey  had  its  start  in 
Radna,  Romania,  where  Theo¬ 
dore  was  born  in  1900,  He  re- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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XAEA  president  SAYS; 

A<1  Salesmen  Must  Tune  Up  with 

lU  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

Like  it  or  not,  newspaper  ad- 
vertisii.K  men  will  have  to  view 
the  next  10  years  as  being  the 
property  of  the  advertising  re¬ 
searcher. 

Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  advertising 
director  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Adver- 
i  tising  executives  Association, 
*  gave  l.is  colleagues  that  admoni¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  winter  sales 
conference,  and  added: 

“We  can  no  longer  go  into  the 
media  court,  be  it  sitting  in 
judgment  on  retail  or  general, 
and  sa>'  our  circulation  reaches 
every  worthwhile  buyer  in  town 
and  an  ad  in  our  paper  produces 
results.  The  presiding  judge  will 
probably  rule  that  in  this  form 
this  statement  is  not  verified 
fact  .  .  .  was  improperly  pre¬ 
sented  .  .  .  and  therefore  is 
hearsay  which  is  not  admissable 
as  evidence. 


“Market  potentials  will  have 
to  be  examined  as  they  relate 
to  all  facets  of  our  business,  re¬ 
tail,  general  and  classified.” 

NAEA’s  Spring  Tune  Up  will 
be  the  “merchandise”  vehicle  for 
those  who  say  “we  have  never 
sold  this  way  and  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  they  have  neither  the 
time,  talent  nor  resources  for 
sifting  through  the  various  mar¬ 
keting  enzymes,”  Mr.  Wilhelm 
said. 

(kimmiitee  Members 

Stressing  that  the  new  Spring 
Tune  feature  is  just  one  im¬ 
portant  prong  in  a  solidified 
team  work  attack  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  how  to  get  more  news¬ 
paper  linage,  the  new  NAEA 
president  noted  that  Louis  Hein- 
del,  advertising  director  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News,  is  the  Tune  Up  chairman 
with  the  following  committee: 

Gene  Dalgin,  Sawyer-Fergu- 


Dean  J.  Wilhelm 


son  Walker  research;  Ronald 
Gignac,  Chicago  Tribune;  Ger- 
old  Zarwell,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  research  department,  and 


BIG  ADVERTISER  SAYS: 


*  Tell  Us  More  About 
Saturday  Readership 


Chicago 

An  indication  that  advertisers 
intend  to  continue  their  “show 
me”  attitude  toward  newspa¬ 
pers  was  apparent  in  a  talk 
by  R.  H.  Danielson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Oil 
Company,  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
!  at  its  annual  sales  conference 
j  here  this  week. 

Pointing  out  areas  where 
newspapers  “might  well 
j  strengthen  their  position  in  com- 
j  petition  with  other  media,”  Mr. 
1  Danielson  considered  media  re- 
y  search. 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  “we  need 
to  get  all  the  information  we 
can  about  newspaper  readers 
and  the  more  accurately  they 
can  be  classified  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  we  can  make  our  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  follows  that  the  more  it 
appears  to  us  that  our  newspa¬ 
per  ads  are  really  effective,  the 
more  we  will  use  them  as  a 
means  to  promote  the  sale  of 
our  products.” 

Variable  Days 

Mr.  Danielson  got  into  the 
area  of  rate  structures  based  on 
ability  to  reach  an  audience, 

'  editor  a:  publisher 


pointing  out  that  newspapers  in 
certain  times  of  the  year  and 
certain  days  of  the  week  have 
variable  circulations. 

“It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
a  newspaper  representative  or 
executive  has  come  to  me  with 
a  positive  presentation  relative 
to  a  change  in  our  scheduling 
procedure,”  he  continued. 

“Maybe  we  should  be  running 
on  Saturday  instead  of  during 
the  week.  Certainly  most  news¬ 
papers  would  welcome  additional 
Saturday  space  and  I  am  sure 
that  research  would  indicate  a 
different  pattern  of  readership 
and  circulation  characteristics 
on  Saturday.  More  information 
and  more  facts  would  be  more 
welcome.” 

Color  and  media  costs  came 
in  for  attention. 

“If  excellent  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  a  major  requirement,” 
Mr.  Danielson  proceeded,  “the 
advertiser  certainly  hesitates  in 
the  consideration  of  newspapers 
because  in  some,  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  at  best  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  particularly  if  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  people  with 
impact  in  weekday  ROP  news¬ 
paper  print. 
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“As  the  advertiser  becomes 
a  participant  in  the  electronic 
field  he  soon  discovers  there  are 
tremendous  incentives  in  the 
electronic  rate  structures  to  in¬ 
crease  his  frequency  and  length 
of  schedule. 

“We  find  some  extreme  cases 
in  which  it  just  doesn’t  make 
sense  not  to  take  an  expanded 
schedule  on  specific  stations  over 
certain  time  periods.  We  save 
money  by  buying  more.  With 
newspapers,  though,  we  almost 
never  run  into  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion. 

“Newspapers  have  seen  fit  to 
use  the  incentive  plan  in  terms 
of  rate  structure  primarily  to 
attract  increasing  participation 
among  local  advertisers  with  the 
use  of  a  local  rate  structure 
but  have  built  very  little  incen¬ 
tive  in  the  rate  structure  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.” 

Noting  that  many  newspapers 
even  maintain  a  large  differen¬ 
tial  between  local  and  national 
rates  on  a  open  basis,  he  said 
it  is  time  this  rate  structure 
be  examined  carefully  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  advertisers  to  “reach  for” 
additional  insertions  or  larger 
sizes. 

Mr.  Danielson  criticized  the 


Facts 


Paul  Hirt,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
promotion  department. 

“These  men  understand  in 
depth  the  problems  of  the  aver¬ 
age  size  newspapers  as  well  as 
those  in  the  larger  market,”  Mr. 
Wilhelm  pointed  out. 

NAEA’s  new  chief  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  more  than  50  years 
in  the  newspaper  business  in 
South  Bend,  starting  as  a  car¬ 
rier  on  the  Tribune  and  later 
working  as  a  proof  boy  and 
printer’s  devil  on  that  newspa- 
l)er.  He  turned  to  the  editorial 
department,  then  to  display  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  South  Bend 
News-Times,  a  morning  news- 
l)aper. 

After  World  War  I  he  re¬ 
newed  his  association  with  the 
Tribune,  joining  the  retail  st^ff 
and  finally  becoming  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  He  has  long  been 
an  NAEA  member. 


SECTION 

special  issue  technique  as  a 
negative  approach  to  selling  ad¬ 
ditional  space.  He  characterized 
most  special  issues  as  being  of 
“dubious  advertising  value  be¬ 
cause  the  special  issue  of  the 
newspaper  is  highly  sectional- 
ized.” 

“We  have  even  had  the  ex¬ 
perience,  he  declared,  “when  a 
special  issue  was  sold  to  us  as 
being  on  one  subject  but  by  the 
time  it  had  gone  to  press  it  was 
on  an  entirely  different  subject 
because  of  advertiser  participa¬ 
tions  in  other  product  cate¬ 
gories.” 

Mr.  Danielson  remarked  that 
he  thought  there  is  more  crea¬ 
tive  selling  in  the  mag^azine  and 
electronic  field  than  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  there  may  be  more  and 
better  research  relative  to  audi¬ 
ence  characteristics  and  because 
there  are  more  dimensions  to 
work  in. 

American  Oil  will  be  using 
larger  newspaper  space  in  many 
markets  in  1964  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $2  million,  he  said. 

“Our  hope  is  that  you  will  find 
a  solution  to  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  I’ve  touched  on  and  you 
will  be  even  better  for  our 
mutual  benefit.” 
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MERELY  HELP1>G  tv 

Heinz  Views  Pantry 


Survey  As 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

PlIILADBM'HIA 

James  A.  Gordon,  advertisiiiK’ 
manaKer  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  told 
newspaper  repre.sentatives  here 
that  the  “inaKie  formula”  for 
sellinp  the  newspaper  medium  to 
national  advertisers  is  “selling 
ideas”  and  not  statistics  por- 
trayinp  “brand  share  of  market 
fifJTures  for  the  local  newspaper 
area.” 

In  another  “take  your  hair 
down”  type  .session  .staged  Jan. 
9  by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
As.sociation  of  American  New.s- 
paper  Repre.sentatives,  .Mr.  Goi- 
don  suppre.sted  that  consumer 
pantrj'  inventories  were  inefft*c- 
tive  when  used  as  selling  tools  to 
attract  national  advertising. 

Heinz  has  l)een  a  longtime 
user  of  newspapers.  The  first 
Heinz  new.spai)er  ads  ran  m*arly 
90  years  ago.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  Heinz  has  in- 
ve.sted  in  e.xcess  of  $00  million 
in  newspaper  advertising. 

Ideas 

Mr.  Gordon  urged  the  adver¬ 
tising  .salesmen  to  .stop  “talking 
numliers”  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  He  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  devise  “intelligent  and 
adequate  research  data”  from 
which  “ideas  applicable  to  our 
business  and  of  cour.se  to  news¬ 
papers”  could  lie  gleaned. 

“A  good  sales  idea  today,”  the 
young  ad  executive  said  with 
assurance,  “will  sell  more  news¬ 
paper  .space  for  you  than  all 
the  statistics  you  have  put  to¬ 
gether  for  the  past  six  months.” 

Commenting  on  the  brand  re¬ 
search  for  which  new’spapers 
annually'  spend  thousands  of 
dollars,  Mr.  Gordon  .said: 

“What  competitive  advantage 
it  gives  newspapers  to  l)e  the 
self-appointed  custodian  of 
brand  movements  for  their  mar¬ 
kets  has  never  been  clear  to 
me.  I  do  supiK)se,  however,  that 
this  .service  is  appreciated  by 
the  local  television,  radio  or 
outdoor  competition  (who  have 
no  such  statistical  ser\'ice  of 
their  own)  and  they  use  these 
newspaper  figures  to  document 
the  effectiveness  of  their  media 
on  products  which  they  carry. 

“I’m  sure  advertisers  like 
Alberto  Culver  who  promote 
their  products  exclusively  by  tv 
spots,  must  be  highly  gratified 
to  watch  the  spectacular  prog¬ 
ress  they  are  making  according 


Negative 


to  the  newspaper  survey  in  any 
.specific  market. 

Survey!*  l*erf»»rni  Disservice 

“In  some  cases  these  consumer 
survey’s  could  perform  an  actual 
dissen’ice  to  the  advertiser  who 
is  using  the  medium.  With  to- 
day’’.s  competition  for  shelf 
space  in  the  supermarket — and 
the  trend  to  elimination  of  all 
but  the  fastest-moving  brands 
— what  help  are  newspapers  pro¬ 
viding  the  advertiser  by  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  key’  retailers  that 
his  ))rtHluct  is  a  poor  second  in 
consumer  acceptance?  What  the 
new.spaper  is  doing  is  putting  a 
powerful  sales  tool  into  the 
hands  of  the  advertiser’s  compe¬ 
tition  —  a  competitor  w’ho,  inci¬ 
dentally’,  may  be  spending  his 
dollars  in  another  medium.” 

Mr.  Gordon  acknowledged  that 
the  reports  do  have  some  value 
to  his  sales  research  people,  but 
more  often  than  not,  he  .said,  “it 
is  confirmation  of  what  we 
already’  know  .  .  .” 

“I  think  I  can  truthfully’  say,” 
Mr.  Gordon  concluded,  “the 
sizeable  dollar  investment  news- 
l)apers  make  in  consumer  brand 
type  of  research  has  never  re- 
sultcxl  directly  in  a  single  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  extra  business 
for  newspapers  from  Heinz.” 

Want  Newspaper's  Value 

Advertisers  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  can  do  for  them, 
Mr.  Gordon  emphasized.  “I  am 
convinced,”  he  added,  “that  all 
would  agree  on  the  need  for 
more  concrete,  definite  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  does  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

“What  we  need  is  research  to 
sell  us  on  the  value  of  news¬ 
papers,”  he  declared.  In  this 
respect  he  mentioned: 

•  A  need  for  evidence  based 
upon  broad  ade<iuate  research  as 
to  the  reader  traffic  through  the 
paper, 

•  the  frequency  of  readership 
for  each  member  of  the  family 
and  the  time  spent  by  each  with 
the  paper, 

•  the  day-by-day  fluctuation 
in  readership  and  the  cumulative 
coverage  in  a  week’s  time, 

•  the  loyalty  factor  to  par¬ 
ticular  features  of  the  paper, 

•  the  age  breakdo\^’n  of  the 
total  reading  audience. 


•  information  on  whether  the 
newspaper  reaches  the  teenage 
market,  the  young  marrieds  and 
the  working  wives. 

Mr.  Gordon  a.sked:  “what  evi¬ 
dence  can  you  produce  as  to  the 
motivational  etfwtiveness  of  a 
black  and  white  message  in  the 
paper  as  contrasted  with  the 
demonstration  technique  of  sight 
and  sound  and  motion  in  the 
television  commercial — or  the 
color  imi)act  of  the  magazine — 
or  the  repetitive  penetration  of 
a  billlx)ard  message?” 

Itcadership  Kvidciicc 

Since  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  New.s- 
l)aper  Reader.ship,  Mr.  Gordon 
.said,  “we  have  nothing  but 
spotty  and  highly  inadequate 
Starch  figures  to  indicate  reader¬ 
.ship,  and  no  help  whatever  on 
whether  six  20()-line  ads  are 
more  i)ro<iuctive  than  fiOO-line 
ads  or  one  12()0-line  ad.” 

In  summing  up  his  appeal  for 
research  on  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  medium,  Mr.  Gordon 
.said:  “If  newspapers  will  direct 
their  re.search  efforts  to  de- 
velo))ing  a  l)etter  competitive 
.story’  against  other  media,  if 
you  can  produce  the  kind  of 
evidence  that  will  re-assure  the 
national  advertiser  that  he  is 
on  solid  ground  in  using  y’our 
medium,  you  will  automatically 
come  up  with  important  ‘sales 
i<leas’  to  effectively  sell  news- 
))apers  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

Ollier  ‘IVl  IVeves’ 

Mr.  Gordon  briefly  toucherl 
on  some  of  his  other  “pet  peeves” 
with  newspapers.  They  ai-e: 

SPECIAL  SECTIONS: 
“What  advertiser  likes  them  and 
of  what  value  are  they  to  news- 
jiapers?  The  sections  many 
times  have  a  purpose  and  pro¬ 
vide  reader  interest  but  why  try 
to  make  the  adv’ertiser  ‘foot  the 
bill’?” 

COLOR  REPRODUCTION: 
“Too  many’  newspapers  fail  to 
take  pride  in  their  color  work.” 

INABILITY  TO  RUN 
COLOR  ON  SPECIFIC  DAY 
REQUESTED:  “We’re  told 
many  times  the  food  day  is  too 
crowded,  we  can’t  accept  color 
ads,  ‘But  we  can  run  it  Monday.’ 
We  know  newspapers  have 
make-up  problems  but  let’s  find 
ways  to  work  to  the  advertiser’s 
lienefit  and  not  make  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  advertiser  to  use 
the  medium  the  way  he  would 
like  to.” 

POSITION:  “Not  enough  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  positioning 
of  ads.” 

UNIMAGINABLE  MER¬ 
CHANDISING:  “This  is  an¬ 
other  area  where  many  news¬ 
papers  fall  short.” 

COMPLICATED  DISCOUNT 


STRUCTURES:  “Especially 
discount  plans  that  interfere 
with  one  of  the  strongest  assets 
newspapers  have — flexibi  1  il  v.” 

Iti-iglil  Spols 

Fortunately  not  everything  is 
us  bad  as  it  sounds  with  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Gordon  exjilained. 
“We  did  want  to  let  you  know 
our  findings  regarding  some  of 
the  area  we  feel  could  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,”  he  added. 

Demonstrating  his  company’s 
belief  in  newspapers,  .Mr.  Gordon 
discussed  the  latest  advertising 
campaign  for  Heinz  Soup  which 
has  lieen  exclusively  in  news- 
jiapers  starting  last  Septemlier. 

.Mcrcliuiidising  Siicccs!* 

Every’  newspaper  on  the 
schedule  went  “all  out  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  campaign,” 
he  .said.  Papers  in  ('incinnati, 
Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  pro¬ 
vided  a  coc’ktail  and  luncheon 
affair  for  key  trade  jiersonnel 
to  open  the  campaign.  In  New’ 
York,  the  Duiln  Ncwn  made  a 
mailing  to  retail  outlets. 

“They  have  never  ilone  any¬ 
thing  (“qual  to  this  in  the  jia.st 
for  any  advertisers,”  .Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  reported. 

All  papers  maileil  out  reprints 
preceding  each  ad  insertion. 

In  the  retail  grocer  area,  Mr. 
Gordon  felt  there  was  evidence 
the  merchandising  was  success¬ 
ful.  There  was  gooil  tie-in  sup- 
jiort  in  the  newspapers  and 
store  jiromotion  activity  was 
evident,  he  said.  Newspapers 
were  cooperativ’e  in  helping  the 
district  manager  and  trade  con¬ 
tacts  arrange  the  jiromotions. 

I.cticrs  Pour  In 

Turning  to  the  consumer  area, 
Mr.  Gordon  showetl  a  portfolio 
of  letters  sent  to  the  company. 
Many  were  on  stationery  but 
others  were  hand-scribbled  notes 
on  tear  sheets  of  the  full  page 
color  ads.  Of  all  the  letters 
receiv’ed  to  date,  Mr.  Gordon 
disclosed,  90  jiercent  of  them 
commented  favoiably  about  the 
ads. 

Mr.  Heinz  III,  who  at  first  was 
against  using  his  name  in  the 
ad  headline  (“Skinny  chickens 
make  thin  soup,”  says  Henry 
Heinz,  “we  don’t  use  them.”  etc.) 
has  personally  answered  m^ny 
of  the  letters. 

As  a  final  note,  Mr.  Gordon 
revealed  that  the  company  is 
releasing  a  follow-up  schedule 
for  the  same  markets  with  full 
page  ROP  color.  The  campaign 
is  scheduled  to  run  into  March. 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  is  the 
agency. 

Ralph  Klein,  Kelly-Smith  Co., 
and  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chapter  of  the  AANR 
presided  over  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing. 
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is  America’s  newest  cartoon  strip 


VES...  irisi... 
T.  PIERPONT 

MONEVeASGS- 
MILLIONAIRE 
MAMS  times 
OVER... 

-r 


l'\JE  LABORED  75 
YEARS  TO  AMASS 
MV  FORTUNE  .. 
FIGHTING  EVERV 
INCH  OF  THE  WAV... 


with  contemporary  characters  who  blast  a  few 


1%  m  BOSS  IN 
MV  noose  ..  AAV 

wipe  does  what 

I. TELL  HER'.! 


WHEN  WE  FIRST 
GOT  MARRIED,! 
LAID  DOWN  THE 
LAW!  !  GIVE 
THE  ORDERS!.' 


A  TVPICAL  ORDER  IN 
OUR  HOUSE  IS, 

^  SWEET  WIFE)  I  ORDER 
VOU  TO  READ  THAT 
.  MAGAZINE  AND  DRINK 
^THAT  COFFEE  tAlHILE 
^  I  DO  THE  HOUSE - 
.A  WORK... 


IF  I  DON  r 
ORDER  HER 
VERV  CARE- 
FULLV;  she 
WILL  BELT 
ME  IN  the 
MOUTH  . . 


broadsides  into  our  society’s  follies  and  foibles. 


I'M  TIRED  or 
BEIING  PUSHED 

around... 

TALK  TALK.. 
THAT'S  ALL 
THEV  WANT 
NAE  TO  DO... 


'-7' 


I  M  SO  MJAD. 

I  FEEL  LIKE 
ORGANIZING 
THE  PARAKEETS 
OF  THE  WORLD 
WE  COULD  take 
CNER  EASV!' 


WE  WOULD 
LOCK  ALL  the 
people  IN  A 
CAGE  '  WHAT  . 
A  NEAT  IDEA !) 


'-r 


THEN  S  WOULD 
STAND  UP  ON  TOP 
OF  THE  cage  and 
REALLN  6IVE  IT 
TO  THENS  " 


I'D  HOLLER., 

O.K.IYOU  ,, 
GUVS '.CHIRP 
OR  NO 
BIRDSEED 


Available  six  days  a  week  starting  February  17th  from 


arise  '  TURKENS 
OFTHE  NATION! 
THE  TIME  HAS 
COME  TO  STRIKE 
BACK" 

THANKSGIVING 

L  has  to  GO  " 


WE  have  TO 
ORGANIZE 
IF  WE  WISH 
TO  SAVE 
OURSELVES! 
WAKE  UP!! 


LET  ME  HEAR 
WHAT  YOU  HAVE 
TO  SAV!  SPEAK' 
THINK  I  BE 
INTELLIGENT!) 


gobble' 

(^OOBLe 

^  cooBie 


W£  don't 
HAVE  A 
CHANCE... 


CI)ronidc  features  ;§yndifatr 


555  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Plione  GArfield  1-1111 


Bureau  Will  Increase 
Calls  on  Advertisers 


Chicago 

Some  new  directions  and  ex¬ 
panded  activities  along  old  roads 
of  newspaper  selling  were 
mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  during  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
here  this  week. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  Bu¬ 
reau  president,  mentioned  the 
following  points  in  the  1964  pro¬ 
gram  “to  capitalize  on  devel¬ 
oping  opportunities”  for  the 
newspaper  metlium: 

1.  National  .sales  presen¬ 
tations. 

Jack  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau,  de¬ 
scribed  four  new  developments. 

“First,”  he  said,  “we  have 
stepped  up  coverage  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  with  general 
marketing  presentations  and 
more  follow-through.  A  score  of 
calls  were  made  for  food  and 
drug  presentations. 

Calling  on  Mure  Chains 

“A  second  development  will  be 
to  reach  agencies  in  greater 
depth.  Among  the  top  40  agen¬ 


cies  that  place  70  percent  of  all 
advertising  ..>-’11  talk  to  every 
important  executive  concenied 
with  media  buying. 

“Third,  we  will  make  more 
presentations  to  chain  stores, 
going  farther  than  such  major 
retailers  as  A&P  and  Woolworth 
(reached  in  1963),  and  calling 
on  the  other  food  chains,  plus 
drug,  clothing  and  shoe  chains. 

“At  last,  new  important  di¬ 
rection  is  the  addition  of  cre¬ 
ative  suggestions  in  the  presen¬ 
tations.  We  are  beginning  to 
target  in  on  the  copy  and  ait 
people.” 

Creative  Service  ft»r  Agenides 

2.  Creative  counselling  sendee 
to  ad  agencies. 

Ted  Barash,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion,  said  the  “enormous 
range  of  creative  possibilities  in 
the  newspaper  medium”  is  being 
demonstrateil  to  creative  staffs 
of  top  agencies. 

Some  sample  ads  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  used  techniques  of 
demonstration  and  motion  paral¬ 
lelling  those  techniques  as  used 
in  actual  television  commercials. 


Ads  illustrated  merchandise  try¬ 
out,  as  in  a  full-page  rug  ad  in 
color  “that  can  be  torn  out  and 
tried  on  the  floor  of  the  room.” 
Also  shown  was  a  dinner  and 
silverware  place  setting  “which 
can  be  cut  out  and  actually  seen 
on  the  reader’s  dining  room  ta¬ 
ble.” 

3.  More  help  for  retailers. 

A  new  Bureau  jirogram  will 
provide  more  selling  tools  at  the 
local  level.  They  include  a  series 
of  mailing  and  pre.sentation 
pieces  to  show  how  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  can  “make  things 
hajipen  fast  or  build  a  special 
image  for  an  advertiser,  reach 
a  broad  market  with  a  limited 
appeal  product  or  meet  the  need 
of  a  limited-budget  advertiser.” 

(Jinics  fur  Mercliuiil> 

Mark  Arnold,  head  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  retail  and  classified  de¬ 
partment,  said  retailer  clinics 
will  be  designed  to  help  local 
merchants,  irregular  advertisers 
and  non-advertisers.  Comple¬ 
menting  these  clinics  will  be  the 
Bureau’s  workshops  for  ad 
salesmen  on  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Another  new  development  on 
the  retail  side,  Mr.  Arnold 
reported,  is  a  series  of  consul¬ 
tative  meetings  with  associ¬ 
ations  of  merchants. 

4.  Significant  new  research 
data. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  head  of  the 
Bureau’s  division  for  marketing, 
planning  and  research,  promised 
much  new  data  before  summer 
“to  clarify  the  present  picture 
of  audience  claims.” 

Cost  Efficiency  Proven 

At  present,  he  said,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  can  demonstrate  that  news¬ 
papers  present  an  efficient  cost 
picture.  However  this  could  be 
offset  by  advertiser  deficiency  in 
full  creative  use  of  the  medium. 

Mr.  Bogart  reported  the  find¬ 
ings  in  an  experimental  five¬ 
way  split  run  of  a  newspaper, 
each  run  carrying  a  different 
amount  of  empty  white  space  to 


News* Journal  Papers 
Singie*Rate  Plan 

economically  delivers 
98%  of  families  with 
more  buying  income 
For  dotails  contact; 
Story,  Brooks  *  Finloy,  or 
Nows- Journal  Papors 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


different  groups  of  reads. 

This,  Mr.  Bogart  said,  dis¬ 
closed  (1)  that  the  page  is  the 
unit  of  advertising  percentage 
in  a  newspaper,  (2)  that  the 
white  space  on  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  prints  his  message  is  not 
the  ceiling  but  the  floor  on  which 
to  build  attention,  and  (3)  the 
ceiling  of  attention  for  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  is  the  total  number  of 
people  who  open  the  page  -in¬ 
fluenced,  in  turn,  by  interest  in 
the  product,  the  ad’s  space  size, 
and  most  of  all  by  the  creative 
use  of  the  space. 

An  “inter-city”  study.  Dr.  Bo¬ 
gart  said,  showed  that  where 
{)eople  can  read  a  number  of 
newspapeis  from  surrounding 
communities,  they  buy  in  the 
market  of  the  paper  they  read. 
The  television  channels  they 
watch  have  no  relationship  to 
their  buying  actions. 

“Thus,”  it  was  concluded  from 
the  .study,  “newsi)apers  define 
the  market.” 

Another  study  of  food  adver¬ 
tising,  Dr.  Bogart  said,  showed 
that  the  housewife  uses  the 
newspaper  to  make  up  her  shop¬ 
ping  lists  and  it  guides  her 
shopping  trips. 

A  major  .study,  due  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  mid-year  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  will  doc¬ 
ument  the  volume  of  readership 
opportunity  for  the  newspaper 
advertising  page  and  relate  the 
readership  of  individual  ads  to 
the  reader’s  buying  habits. 

• 

Minnesota  Starts 
Ski  Bnsiness  Ads 

Minnesota  has  jumped  into 
the  competition  for  a  bigger 
share  of  the  nation’s  ski  busi¬ 
ness  w’ith  its  first  sustained  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  promote 
winter  recreation. 

William  B.  Farrell,  State 
Commissioner  of  Business  De¬ 
velopment,  reports  that  his  de¬ 
partment  has  launched  its  first 
winter  promotion  campaign  wdth 
a  series  of  advertisements  in 
.  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago 
j  Tribune,  and  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  series  of  18  ads,  which 
began  Dec.  20,  will  continue 
through  February. 

Ad  agency  for  the  department 
of  business  development  is 
White,  Herzog  &  Nee,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Carpets  in  Color 

Wool  Carpets  of  America  has 
a  spring  advertising  program 
which  calls  for  ROP  color  in¬ 
sertions  in  newspapers  in  the 
13  top  metropolitan  markets 
and  key  suburban  areas.  A  con¬ 
current  cooperative  advertising 
program  will  be  offered  to  re¬ 
tailers  for  tie-in.  McCann-Mar- 
schalk  is  the  agency. 
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The  answer  to  your 
Northern  Illinois  marketing  puzzle  is 


Aurora,  Elgin  and  Joliet  — with  a  combined  city  13.0  percent  for  DeKalb  County. Three  daily  news- 
population  of  240,000  and  a  retail  trading  popula-  papers  — Aurora  Beacon-News,  Elgin  Courier-News 
tion  of  more  than  709,000— are  the  answer  to  your  and  Joliet  Herald-News— boast  83  percent  family  cov- 
Northern  Illinois  marketing  puzzle.  All  counties  in  this  erage  within  their  individual  city  zones.  Reach  and 
market  enjoyed  substantial  increases  in  retail  sales,  sell  the  second  greatest  market  in  Northern  Illinois 
ranging  from  30.8  percent  for  DuPage  County  to  with  these  three  great  newspapers. 

*  Copley  Press  Economic  Research  Department.  Percentages  based  on  latest  taxable  retail  sales  figures  available. 


AURORA  BEACON-NEWS/ ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS/JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


■THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  — Springfield,  Illinois  — San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia— and  greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus 
in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOC.,  INC. 


Tips  for  Retailers: 
How  to  Look  BIG 


How  does  a  retailer  with 
“champaprne  taste  and  a  beer 
))ocketbook”  get  the  most  out 
of  his  newspaper  advertising? 

Keys  to  achieving  “the  Big 
Store  look”  were  given  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  retailers  at  a  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
last  week  in  New  York  City. 

Lia  Verell  Estrada,  on  the 
program  as  a  creative  con¬ 
sultant,  talked  about  overcoming 
the  challenge  of  competition,  op¬ 
erating  obstacles,  pictorial  hash 
and  shrinking  budget  dollars. 

4  Seconds  to  a  I*uf;e 

Here  are  some  of  the  points 
of  advice  she  handed  out: 

Whatever  its  size,  a  store  ad 
must  have  impact — which  can  lie 
achieved  through  good  balance 
of  type,  illustrations  and  white 
space.  (“Statistics  show  that  it 
takes  four  seconds  to  scan  a 
newspaper  i)age.  Therefore,  your 
ad  must  capture  the  reader’s  eye 
almost  instantly  as  he’s  skim¬ 
ming  through  the  paper  .  .  . 
Every’  ad  is  fighting  for  at¬ 


tention,  competing  with  ads  of 
retail  giants,  aggressive  dis¬ 
counters,  impressive  national 
ads.”) 

Establish  your  store’s  identity 
by  consistency  in  layout  format, 
consistency  in  type  faces,  con¬ 
sistency  in  placement  of  signa¬ 
ture.  (“Through  consistency  you 
will  achieve  Big  Store  impact. 
Your  ad  will  lie  recognized,  your 
ad  will  be  read.”) 

As  a  substitute  for  staff 
artists,  use  good  mat  sen-ices. 
(“They  watch  no  time  clocks, 
take  no  time  off,  have  no  tem¬ 
perament  to  contend  with,  and 
they’re  yours  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  your  budget.”) 

A  Dciccluble  DiKli 

Present  a  delectable  adver¬ 
tising  dish  with  good  organi¬ 
zation  and  type.  (“Not  only  re¬ 
strict  the  number  of  type  faces 
you  use,  but  align  the  copy 
lilocks  and  frame  the  type  with 
])lcnty  of  white  space  .  .  .  within 
the  limits  of  the  paper’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  fonts,  choose  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  contrasting  type 


faces  and  stick  to  them.  For 
fashion  and  other  soft  lines,  em¬ 
phasize  the  light  face  type  and 
use  the  bold  face  for  accent. 
Reverse  that  formula  for  hard 
lines.”) 

Don’t  play  games  with  news¬ 
paper  readers.  (“Put  your 
store’s  identifying  sign  at  the 
TOP  of  every  ad.  Remember — 
your  store  NAME  is  incomplete 
unless  you  say  WHERE  it  is 
located,  WHEN  it  is  open,  and 
give  the  PHONE  number  .  .  . 
Even  in  your  town  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  shifting  constantly. 
Some  people  are  moving  away, 
others  moving  in.  So  tell  them 
where  your  store  is  in  EVERY 
ad,  and  include  the  store 
hours.”) 

Don’t  Spread  Tliinly 

(Cooperative  advertising  money 
is  not  the  remedy  for  the  pinch 


London 

Merchandising  sen-ice  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  outside  London 
have  built  a  solid  appeal  for 
national  advertising. 

ENAB  —  the  Evening  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  — 
aims  to  offset  .some  of  the  edge 
enjoyed  for  years  by  the  na¬ 
tional  dailies  by  promoting  the 
evening  papers  in  English,  Irish 
and  Scottish  cities  as  “The  Me¬ 
dium  for  Planned  Regional  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

One  sales  tool  that  has  won 
wide  acceptance  already  is 
ENAB’s  schedule  of  retailers 
by  newspaper  marketing  areas. 
The  chart  .shows,  at  quick 
glance,  the  number  of  stores 
that  can  be  reached  with  mer¬ 
chandising  aids  in  any  newspa¬ 
per’s  area.  For  example,  if  a 
food  advertiser  is  anxious  to 
get  the  word  about  his  campaign 
to  stores  in  the  Belfast  Tele¬ 
graph's  circulation  area,  he  will 
note  there  are  3,670  groceries, 
and  2,108  other  retailers  in  this 
field. 

Readership  Sur^-eys 

The  local  newspapers  offer, 
too,  to  make  mailings  or  calls 
to  retailers  in  many  sub-cate¬ 
gories  as  the  advertiser  wishes. 
Areas  of  fringe  circulation  also 
are  noted. 

Through  ENAB  a  national 
advertiser  may  enlist  a  number 
of  merchandising  services.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  is  tie-in  re- 


of  rising  space  costs,  s.alaries  t 
and  production  costs.  (“Don’t  | 
grasp  at  coop  ‘payola’  to  holster  I 
your  ad  budget.  Use  this  money  I 
on  other  promotions  which  »- 
would  add  to  the  .store’s  stature  ' 
and  strengthen  its  sales  pic-  | 
ture.”) 

Think  big!  (“Take  care  that 
you  don’t  spread  your  schedule 
too  thin  in  order  to  stay  within 
your  space  budget.  Running 
puny-size  ads  for  different  de¬ 
partments  on  different  days  just 
to  get  frequent  exposure  is  like 
trying  to  strike  a  moving  target 
with  a  i)ea  shooter — you’ll  never 
hit  it.  .  .  .  Whenever  you  can, 
consolidate  little  ads  in  a  well-  . 
organized  omnibus  ad — under  * 
one  sign.  Your  advertising  may 
not  ap|)ear  so  often,  but  it  will 
have  bigger  impact.  And  it  can 
only  result  in  greater  reader- 
ship,  more  customers.”) 


tail  solicitations.  Next  come 
display  facilities  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  head  offices  and  branch 
offices:  sales  conferences;  split- 
run  copy  testing;  and  “mailing 
shots”  designed  by  copywriters 
skilled  in  this  form  of  message. 
Mailings  may  bear  the  letter¬ 
head  of  the  Retailer  Informa¬ 
tion  Service. 

.Available  this  Year 

Sometime  this  year,  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  will  have  avail¬ 
able  a  series  of  readership  sur¬ 
veys  that  should  help  those  who 
are  planning  regional  marketing 
strategy’.  They  will  show  up  es¬ 
pecially  the  differences  in  eve¬ 
ning  and  national  newspaper 
audiences. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  in¬ 
stituting  these  market  studies 
is  being  given  to  the  Thomson 
Organisation  and  the  Westmin-  4 
ster  Press  Ltd.  Promises  have 
been  made  that  the  surveys  will 
develop  not  only  quantitative 
data  but  qualitative  data.  Ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives  have 
expressed  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  project. 

Theme  of  Promotion 

Out  of  the  analysis  of  the 
findings,  ENAB  spokesmen 
hope,  will  come  a  pattern  of 
group  buying  of  evening  news¬ 
papers. 

Right  now  the  basic  theme  of 
the  promotion  is,  “Evenings  JL. 
have  a  tremendous  untapped  po¬ 
tential.” 


Engineering  Design  , 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc, 

Engineering  services  for  Grit  Publishing  Co.,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  included  assistance  in  plant  layout 
followed  by  building  design,  site  preparation  and 
design  of  equipment  installation  with  complete 
construction  management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  newspaper 
management  and  production. 

Equipment  installation  included  the  first  full  sized 
newspaper  offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

•  SITE  SURVEYS  •  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 

•  STUDY  REPDRTS  INSTALLATION 

•  BUILDING  DESIGN  *  SUPERVISION 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  SL  129  West  Trade  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110  Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 

Code  617  HA  6-6200  Code  704  FR  5-1735 


MERCHANniSlNG  IS  THE  KEY 

Britain’s  ‘Evenings’ 
Bid  for  National  Ads 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


You 


can 


USIU-IKE  MAGIC 


CHANGE  C 


You  don’t  have  to  be  a  magician  to  change  ink  from  black  to  red  or 
any  other  colors  of  your  choice  on  the  SCOTT  Super  Seventy.  We’ve 
perfected  a  method  of  cleaning  and  changing  ink  reservoirs  that  dras¬ 
tically  reduces  the  former  time  required  in  making  color  changes. 
SCOTT  Super  Seventy  units  are  equipped  with  this  new  device. 
Coupled  with  our  patented  Clean  Ink  System  and  our  Rotamatic  Ink 
Feed,  these  units  offer  virtually  automatic  black  and  multi-color  print¬ 
ing.  The  operator  has  finger-tip  control  of  individual  column  or  page¬ 
wide  adjustments. 


Send  for  our  latest  catalog  describing  these  presses 
and  their  multitude  of  patentable  features. 


...on  the  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY 


Daily  Records 
Linage  Spurt 
Closing  Out  ^63 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Advertising  trains  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  lines  a  month 
were  scored  by  the  San  Joite 
Mercury-N  ewH  organization 
during  the  final  quarter  of  196.3. 

The  surge  reflects  the  suc- 
ce.s.sful  use  of  guidelines  for 
growth  used  by  Joseph  B.  Kid¬ 
der,  publisher  of  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers, 
(E&P,  Dec.  14,  1963,  page  14). 

The  advertising  portion  of  Mr. 
Kidder’s  formula  called  for  an 
80  percent  linage  gain  plus  a 
20  percent  rate  increase  to  equal 
the  doubled  retail  sales  of  tbe 
M-N  area  since  the  Kidder 
Newspapers  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erties  in  1955. 

The  result  was  a  total  of 
70,138,248  lines  for  1963.  This  is 
a  31,124,980  increase  from  the 
1955  total  of  39,013,268  lines. 

The  increases  over  1962  shown 
in  the  final  period  of  1963  alone 
were:  October,  958,217;  No¬ 
vember,  1,031,312  and  December, 
1,211,363  lines. 

The  3-month  increase  of 
3,200,892  lines  provided  a  fat 
quarterly  20,014,035  lines.  This 
compared  with  the  preceding 
year’s  16,813,143. 

Factors  in  the  last  quarter 
included  the  opening  of  new 
stores,  a  sharp  increase  in  zone 
linage  and  very  good  classified 
volume,  reported  Louis  E.  Hein- 
del,  advertising  director.  The 
M-N  opened  100  new  ad  ac¬ 
counts  during  the  year. 

The  closing  quarter’s  upsurge 
from  the  preceding  comparative 
period  represented  a  19  percent 
gain,  reports  G.  A.  Zarwell,  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  department  man¬ 
ager. 

Full-run  copy  increased  16.7 
percent  and  part-run  advertising 
spurted  254.3  percent  to  593,303 


lines  in  the  period.  The  zone  vember  with  6,616,515  lines.  November’s  6,824,759  wa ;  the 
copy  hits  its  monthly  peak  in  Total  copy  placements  ex-  highest  total  but  December’s 
December  with  248,556  lines,  ceeded  6,500,000  lines  in  each  of  22.3^r  was  the  best  percentage 
The  full-run  copy  peaked  in  No-  the  three  final  months  of  1963.  gain. 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Eleven  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 

1963  1962 


Mominp 


Los  Angeles  Times  47,511,981 

Miami  Herald  38,923,321 

Chicago  Tribune  35,730,072 

Washington  Post  35,359,727 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  29,678,506 

Phoenix  Republic .  29,044,902 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  27,583,857 

Orlando  Sentinel  26,559,929 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  25,345,871 

St.  Petersburg  Times  24,993,210 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  31,837,684 

Milwaukee  Journal  31,496,031 

Montreal  La  Presse  30,357,125 

Phoenix  Gazette  29,033,985 

Detroit  News  28,562,587 

Montreal  Star  28,508,077 

Newsday  (Nassau) .  28,392,631 

San  Jose  News  27,656,942 

Washington  Star  .  27,623,058 

Toronto  Star  27,300,429 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  32,134,424 

New  York  Times  .  22,813,045 

Chicago  Tribune  18,300,349 

Baltimore  Sun  16,122,419 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  16,103,401 

Philadelphia  inquirer  .  15,764,610 

Miami  Herald  14,941,186 

Boston  Globe  14,350,872 

Cincinnati  Inquirer  13,978,592 

Columbus  Dispatch  13,562,215 

'  Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  79,646,405 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  54,030,421 

Miami  Herald  MS  53,864,507 

Washington  Post  MS  .  48,245,920 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  47,599,432 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  44,564,010 

New  York  Times  MS  43,903,230 

Detroit  News  .  41.195,354 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  ES  39,945,921 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  39,773,967 


Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  48,507,385 

Miami  Herald  .  38,039,939 

Chicago  Tribune  .  34,666,468 

Washington  Post  .  32,687,848 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  29,624,910 

New  York  Times  .  27,524,645 

Phoenix  Republic  .  27,324,238 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  27,048,039 

San  Jose  Mercury  25,097,120 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  24,896,335 


Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  33,372,543 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  .  31,072,768 

Houston  Chronicle  .  29,541,327 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  29,350,902 

Montreal  Star  .  28,843,893 

Toronto  Star  .  27,629,923 

Washington  Star  .  27,584,318 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  27,308,835 

Denver  Post  .  26,525,938 

Newsday  (Nassau)  .  26,236,003 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  33,114,954 

New  York  Times  .  31,064,042 

Chicago  Tribune  .  17,910,565 

New  York  News  .  17,200,557 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  16,898,952 

Milwaukee  Journal  16,276,908 

Baltimore  Sun  .  15,635,523 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  15,471,493 

Boston  Globe  .  14,133,052 

Miami  Herald  . .  14,107,318 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  81,622,339 

New  York  Times  MS  .  58,588,687 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  52,577,033 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  52,147,257 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  49,649,451 

Washington  Post  MS  44,684,088 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  43,946,991 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  41,098,410 

Baltimore  Sun  ES .  39,661,831 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  .  39,440,391 


Northwest  Dailies 
Discuss  One-Rate 

Portland,  Ore. 

Advertising  department  exec¬ 
utives  of  newspapers  in  the 
Northwest  w’ill  discuss  a  one- 
rate  plan  at  a  meeting  Feb.  14 
in  the  Doric  Motor  Hotel  here. 

Koss  Johnson,  Eugene  Regi¬ 
ster-Guard,  will  outline  his 
paper’s  projected  rate  card.  All 
Washington  and  Oregon  dailies, 
except  those  in  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Spokane,  have  been  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  the 
meeting. 

The  metropolitan  papers  have 
problems  different  from  those 


of  the  smaller  dailies,  explained 
Stan  Fagerstrom,  Longview 
Daily  \eu's. 


PR  Account  Executive 

Robert  F.  Gallagher  will  join 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as  a  public 
relations  account  executive  on 
Jan.  6.  He  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Allen  Sommers  Associ¬ 
ates,  Philadelphia  ad  and  pr 
shop.  His  prior  experience  in¬ 
cludes  six  years  with  Ocker  Pub¬ 
lications  (now  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  Publishing  Co.)  as  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  six  weekly  pub¬ 
lications. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper 
that  uncovered  the  case  of  the  imprudent  judge 


that  the  people  of  our  town  have  come  to  expect  of  Chicago’s 
American.  Which  is  why  more  and  more  of  them  are  switch¬ 
ing  to  this  vital,  vigorous  voice  in  Chicago’s  evening  news¬ 
paper  held. 

Recent  ABC  hgures  show  we  now  own  a  healthy  14,500 
copy  lead  in  City  Zone  circulation.  The  advertising  picture 
is  just  as  bright:  Chicago’s  American  up  a  spectacular 
1,740,000  lines  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1963.* 

Are  you  using  this  fast-growing  newspaper  as  often  and  as 
effectively  as  you  can?  There’s  no  time  like  ’64  to  put  the 
bright,  bold  journalism  of  Chicago’s  American  to  work  sell¬ 
ing  your  products  or  services.  Call  your  nearest  rep  today. 


When  the  name  of  a  municipal  judge  was  found  in  a  slain 
hoodlum’s  little  black  book,  one  of  Chicago’s  biggest  local 
stories  of  the  year  hit  the  front  pages. 

Chicago’s  American  kept  unfolding  the  story  with  a  series 
of  rapid-fire  exclusives  that  kept  our  competition  on  the  run. 

First,  we  tracked  down  the  vacationing  judge  in  Tennessee 
and  convinced  him  to  take  a  three-hour  lie  test  under  our 
supervision.  Then,  we  pinned  down  a  reputed  crime  syndi¬ 
cate  loan  shark  allegedly  involved  in  the  case  for  one  of  the 
most  candid  interviews  ever  printed.  And  we  blew  the  whis¬ 
tle  on  two  other  judicial  candidates  who  have  syndicate  ties. 

It  was  the  kind  of  always-on- top-of-the-news  reporting 


Tor  th«  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy  in  town,  choose  the  out-front  combination  of  Chicago's  American 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Your  American  representative  can  tell  you  how  to  save  10%  or  more  on  both. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

AlMMMt  On  T«n  Of  Tkr  Nrivi 


D«lr»H  4m 

W.  E. 

1301  P»n»b«cot  BMo- 
WOodwvd 


Sm  PrAnclM*  M1M 

Fitip«trkk  AmocmIm 
1 10  Sutt«r  Str««( 
GArtMd  1*7040 


•••Hk*  City 
Enrkuti  Simont 
P»rM  y  Ck.  S.A. 
Emp«r«n  No.  17 


E.  D.  Corboy 

1314  Tribuno  Towor 

222*3001 


Fltipotrkk  Asaoclatot 
1700  Waal  0th  Straot 
403*4482 


Morbmor  Bryana 
3  41  Warwick  Houaa  SU 
Tratakar  2412-3 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 

Reporting  the  Facts 
Makes  the  Best  Ads 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


David  Bruce  McCall,  35,  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  C.  J. 
La  Roche  &  Co.,  Inc.,  spent  a 
large  part  of  November  visit¬ 
ing  the  nine  divisions  and  the 
laboratory  of  the  Borg-Warner 
Corporation,  a  new  client.  He 
carried  pad  and  pencil  and  a 
clip-lioard,  and  took  hundreds 
of  pages  of  notes.  When  he  re- 
turne<l  to  his  office,  his  .secre¬ 
tary  tran.scril)ed  70  typewritten 
pages  single  spaced  from  his 
note.s,  and  Mr.  McCall  used 
these  to  prepare  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  agency’s  client  22 
corporate  ads. 

Mr.  McCall  has  spent  14  years 
writing  advertisements.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  job  on  a  par  with  the 
noble  profession  of  newspaper 
reporting.  He  recall€Hl  the  other 
day  that  when  he  worked  for 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  David 
Ogilvy  once  suggested:  “Why 
don’t  we  go  to  the  New  York 
Timen  and  hire  their  best  re¬ 
porters  to  be  our  copywTiters?’’ 

That  was  never  done.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call  himself  has  never  l>een  a 
newspaper  reporter,  but  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  adv’ertisements 
as  if  he  were  one. 

•Man  wilii  the  Pencil 

“A  copywriter’s  job  is  to  tell 
people  alxjut  products — how  they 
work,  what’s  in  them,  how  they 
taste,  how  easy  they  are  to  use, 
how  much  they  cost,  how  reli¬ 
able  they  are,’’  Mr.  McCall  said. 

“Men  who  believe  in  value 
and  men  who  will  go  to  any 


ends  to  make  their  jiroducts 
good  are  the  real  architects  of 
great  adv'ertising  campaigns. 
The  copywriter  holds  the  pencil 
— and  to  his  pleasure  gets  the 
credit — but  it  is  the  dedicate<f 
manufacturer  or  merchant  or 
chemist  or  physicist  who  really 
writes  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
immortal  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.’’ 

Mr.  McCall  has  prepared 
four  steps  to  l>e  taken  to  avoid 
hiding  a  good  product’s  light 
under  a  bushel.  "They  are: 

“  ( 1 )  Meet  the  client — the  real 
.sparkplug  of  the  company  and 
see  what  makes  him  tick. 

“(2)  Get  all  the  product  facts 
that  are  available. 

“(3)  Do  serious  and  objec¬ 
tive  market  research,  product 
research  and  basic-promise  re¬ 
search  l)efore  writing  adver¬ 
tising. 

“(4)  Stop  the  off-beat  non¬ 
sense  and  write  from  the  facts.’’ 

“The  remarkable  fact  is  that 
it  is  so  (^asy  to  get  the  product 
facts  in  almost  all  cases,’’  Mr. 
McCall  continued.  “There  are 
men  and  women  in  every  client 
organization  who  are  dying  to 
tell  all — and  nobody  asks  them.’’ 

A  Simple  Formula 

Mr.  McCall  maintained  it  was 
most  important  to  pre-test  the 
basic  appeal  of  a  campaign  even 
before  the  ads  are  written. 

“We  have  a  very  simple  for¬ 
mula  which  is  t(K»  seldom  ob- 
.ser\’ed,’’  he  .said.  “It  goes  like 


D«v!d  McCall 


this:  find  out  what  your  poten¬ 
tial  customer  wants;  find  out 
what  your  product  has;  and  put 
the  two  together. 

“The  cost  of  good  copy  re- 
•search  is  peanuts  in  a  large 
advertising  budget.  But  it  is 
more  than  most  agencies  can 
afford.  The  client  should  realize 
that  tragic  mistakes  are  made 
— and  made  by  the  big  as  well 
as  the  small  advertiser — that 
could  have  been  avoided  by  solid 
copy  testing.  This  will  go  on 
until  advertisers  recognize  their 
responsibility  for  and  veste<l 
interest  in  paying  for  copy 
research. 

“Then,  stop  the  nonsen.se  and 
write  ads  from  the  facts.  For 
the  love  of  Pete,  don’t  start  with 
a  show  business  idea  and  try  to 
build  your  product  into  it.  No 
matter  how  brilliant  or  amusing 
it  may  be,  it  .starts  life  with 
two  strikes  against  it. 

“The  urge  to  l)e  funny  is 
strong  in  most  of  us.  A  more 
dangerous  habit  I  cannot 
imagine.  The  average  consumer 
does  not  take  the  supplying  of 
her  house  as  a  laughing  matter. 
It  is  her  vocation.  In  addition, 
the  spending  of  money  is  not 
funnv  to  most  of  us.  Humor 
may  be  a  i)ort  of  last  resort  for 
the  copywriter  who  has  not 
found  the  l)etter  product.  But  if 
he  is  working  with  a  good  prod¬ 
uct,  he  had  lietter  .stick  to  the 
facts. 

The  Good  Product 

“I  l)elieve  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  must  look  for 
the  good  product  to  work  with. 
The  lawyers  of  the  world  are 
right  in  thinking  that  the  law 
cannot  operate  without  excel¬ 
lent  representation  for  both 
sides  of  every  case.  Therefore,  a 
good  lawyer  has  a  duty  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  unworthy.  I  submit 
that  the  advertising  man  has 
no  such  duty.  Rather  it  is  his 
duty  to  use  his  skills  to  help 
good  products  grow.’’ 


Among  the  clients  with  “.rood 
products’’  who  will  bill  al)out 
$14,000,000  in  1964  through 
C.  J.  LaRoche  are,  besides  Borg- 
Warner,  Canadian  Club,  Norel- 
co  Shavers,  Lehn  &  Fink’s, 
Dorothy  Gray  Co.smetics,  Rolls 
Royce,  John  Ward  Shoes, 
American  Broadcasting  ('om- 
l)any,  Towle  Silversmiths,  Van 
Raalte  the  Netherlands  Tourist 
Office  and  Peck  &  Peck  chain 
of  retail  stores. 

For  the  John  Ward  shoes.  Mr. 
McCall  found  their  advertised 
line  was  light — weighing  only 
1\ti  pounds  a  pair — and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pound  this  fact  into 
people’s  heads  through  New 
York,  Newark  and  Philadelphia 
newspapers. 

Peck  &  Peck,  long  a  ('.  J. 
LaRoche  client,  in  1963  devel¬ 
oped  the  “Peck  &  Peck  Girl’’  to 
state  the  facts  of  women’s 
clothes  in  its  newspaper  ads. 
These  are  written  by  Mildred 
Makover,  whom  Mr.  McCall  de¬ 
scribed  as  “an  excellent  fashion 
reporter.’’ 

Copy  ranging  in  size  from 
180  to  1800  lines  runs  with  fre¬ 
quent  insertions  in  28  news- 
l)apers. 

“There  is  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  rea.sons 
why  people  read  newspapers  is 
to  find  out  what  the  stores  are 
.selling,’’  Mr.  McCall  .said. 
“Nt'wspapers  are  a  great  medi¬ 
um  for  this  purpose.’’ 

C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co.,  has  15 
accounts  now,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  McCall,  never  wants  to 
have  more  than  20.  The  agency 
has  turned  down  44  chances  to 
compete  for  accounts  during  the 
past  year  alone. 

“We  want  to  be  a  big  agency 
in  quality  and  size  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts  we  handle,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  McCall  was  lx)m  in  New 
York,  March  13,  1928.  His 
father,  Sydney,  was  the  son  of 
John  A.  McCall,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
David  spent  his  early  years  in 
France,  where  he  went  to 
school.  Later  he  went  to  Hotch¬ 
kiss  in  Lakeville,  Conn.  In  1946 
he  served  in  the  Army  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  fir.st  class,  spending  a  year 
in  Japan.  Starting  his  Fresh¬ 
man  year  at  Yale,  he  never 
finishetl  college,  because  his 
father  died,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  start  work. 

In  1950  he  began  work  in  the 
mail  room  at  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  but  very  lapidly  gradu¬ 
ated  to  copyAvriting.  He  wrote 
copy  for  Life,  the  Statler  Ho¬ 
tels,  and  American  Can,  among 
others,  and  then  transferred  to 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
where  he  wrote  ads  for  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  Zippo, 
Sears  Roebuck,  and  many  more. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
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New  York  NEWS 

average  net  paid  circulation  for  NOVEMBER,  1963 

UP  368,288  DAILY 

UP  313,546  SUNDAY 

over  last  ABC  statement* 

( INCLUDES  "THE  FOUR  TRAGIC  DAYS  "1 

New  York  NEWS 

average  net  paid  circulation  for  DECEMBER,  1963 

i  UP  334,859  DAILY 
UP  262,077  SUNDAY  I 

i  over  last  ABC  statement*  I 

ii 


^Poblisher's  Stotement  to  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  6  months  ended  September  30.  1963 


LBJ’s  Personal 
Photographer 
Began  on  Paper 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Yoichi  Okamoto,  who  has  l)een 
serving  as  President  Johnson’s 
personal  photoRi-apher,  l)eKan 
his  career  on  the  Syrat-une  Pout- 
Standard  in  1939  shortly  after 
he  RTaduate<l  from  Colpate 
University. 

Mr.  Okamoto,  who  now  works 
for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  has  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  White  House. 

He  worked  at  the  Post- 
Standard  until  he  joined  the 
Army  immediately  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can-bom  Japanese  in  Upstate 
New  York  to  enlist.  He  was 
photographic  officer  for  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  in  Austria. 

After  the  war  he  served  with 
the  State  Department  and  then 
joined  the  USIA. 

Mr.  Okamoto  first  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  Mr.  Johnson 
when  the  latter,  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  visited  Berlin  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries. 

The  President’s  favorite  pic¬ 
ture  reportedly  is  one  Mr.  Oka¬ 
moto  took  on  his  first  day  in 
office.  It  shows  Mr.  Johnson’s 
head  over  the  high  l)ack  of  his 
desk  cJiair  as  he  looks  out  his 
office  window.  Mr.  Johnson  calls 
it  “The  Lonely  Man.” 


Editorial  Applauds 
Injured  Cameraman 

Chicago 

Richard  Wylie,  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  Gary,  Ind., 
area  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Tim-cn, 
received  an  editorial  accolade 
from  his  newspaper  while  re¬ 
covering  from  a  fractured  skull. 

Mr.  Wylie  was  hurt  while 
taking  pictures  of  a  warehouse 
fire  in  Hammond,  Ind.,  recently. 

The  Sun-Times  recalled  in  an 
editorial  an  instance  in  1959 
during  a  Garj'  hotel  fire  when 
Wylie  and  a  fireman  smashed 
through  a  locked  door  and  Wylie 
saw  four  small  children  in  a 
l>ed.  He  grabbed  two  of  them 
and  yelled  for  the  fireman  to  get 
the  other  two. 

After  carrying  out  the 
children,  he  returned  to  retrieve 
the  camera  he  had  left  on  a 
table.  Then  he  telephoned  the 
city  editor  to  tell  him,  “Sorry, 
I  don’t  have  any  rescue 
pictures.” 

• 

Diumolul  fur  Truth 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

It’s  Diamond  Anniversary 
year  for  the  Elkhart  Truth, 
which  was  founded  Oct.  15, 
1889.  The  celebration  will  be 
marked  by  a  move  to  a  larger 
and  more  modern  plant.  John 
F.  Dille  Jr.  has  been  editor  and 
jiublisher  since  1952  when  Tom 
H.  Keene  retired. 


2,500  Negatives 
Of  JFK  Pictures 
In  His  Collection 

Hyannis  Port,  Mass. 

Over  a  12-year  period,  Lou 
LaPrade,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  took  more  than  2,500 
photographs  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy. 

During  the  past  few  weeks, 
Lou,  like  scores  of  other  camera¬ 
men  in  Washington  and  a  scat¬ 
tered  few  on  Cape  Cod  and  in 
Massachusetts,  spent  long  hours 
before  a  view-finder,  re-living 
some  of  the  rare  moments  of 
life  with  the  former  Congress¬ 
man,  U.S.  Senator  and  35th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Even  liefore  re-checking  his 
negative  files,  Lou  had  selected 
his  favorite  picture  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  was  a  “one-in-a-life- 
time”  portrait  captured  last 
Aug.  9  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base 
on  Cape  Cod,  a  few  hours  after 
the  President’s  two-day-old  son, 
Patrick  Bouvier,  had  died  in  a 
Bo.ston  hospital. 

“The  picture  of  the  President 
is  so  terribly  sad,”  Lou  said. 
“There  are  only  the  reporters 
and  photographers  who  must 
impose  on  his  grief.” 

Over  the  years  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  visited  on  Cape 
Cod,  Lou  LaPrade,  a  Standard- 
Times  photographer  for  12 
years,  often  was  called  upon  by 
the  Kennedy  family  to  record 
the  dinners  and  parties  at  the 
home  of  former  Ambassador 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

“But  as  often  as  I  photo¬ 
graphed  President  Kennedy,” 
Lou  said,  “I  learned  you  could 
never  quite  anticipate  what  he 
would  do.  That’s  what  made 
him  such  an  interesting  subject 
to  work  with.  He  always  came 
up  with  the  unusual,  the  unex¬ 
pected,  the  exciting  picture.  And 
it  wasn’t  necessarily  to  help  the 
cameraman.  In  fact,  you  never 
were  quite  certain  that  he  even 
knew  you  were  there.” 

• 

Camera  on  Sunday 
And  Every  Day 

Boulder,  Colo. 

The  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
in  July  will  inaugurate  Sunday 
editions  and  will  begin  pub¬ 
lication  every  day.  It  now  skips 
publication  on  52  Sundays  and 
four  major  holidays  a  year. 

Editor  Laurence  Paddock  an¬ 
nounced  present  plans  are  to 
introduce  the  Sunday  Daily 
Camera  on  July  5.  Effective 
July  1,  subscription  rate  for  the 
Daily  Camera  will  become  40 
cents  a  week,  an  increase  of  10 
cents.  The  new  Sunday  edition 
will  cost  10  cents. 


CMrtoonisVs  Prize, 
Course  in  Cartooning 

Milwaukee 

Donald  O’Connell,  36,  TfiL 
naukee  Sentinel  cartoonist 
since  July,  1962,  has  won  the 
United  States  Committe«>  for 
UNICEF’s  national  cartoon 
contest,  it  was  announced  Jan. 
8. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  who  signs  his 
work  “do’c,”  won  with  a  cartoon 
entitled  “Beacon  of  Hope  for 
World’s  Needy  Kids”  which  was 
published  in  the  Sentinel  last 
Oct.  30.  It  depicted  a  pumpkin 
inscribed  “Trick  or  Treat  for 
UNICEF”  emitting  light. 

The  prize  is  a  three-year  car¬ 
tooning  course  offered  by  the 
Famous  Artists  School,  West- 
port,  Conn. 


AP  Lists  President 
For  Annual  Luncheon 

President  Johnson  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  April  20  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 

President  Johnson  will  Ik?  the 
speaker  at  the  Monday  mem¬ 
bership  luncheon. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
AP,  received  confirmation  of  the 
President’s  appearance  from  the 
White  House.  The  invitation 
was  extended  some  time  ago. 

The  last  Chief  Executive  to 
appear  at  the  meeting  was 
President  Eisenhower. 

• 

Full-Time  Bureau 
At  State  Capital 

Winsto-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel  are  opening  their 
first  full-time  bureau  in  the 
North  Carolina  capital  city  of 
Raleigh. 

In  the  past,  the  newspapers 
have  had  staff  members  in 
Raleigh  only  during  the  biennial 
sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

David  B.  Cooper,  named 
Raleigh  correspondent,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  who  has  covered 
state  government  for  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
for  the  past  five  years. 

Kinanig  Club  Prize 

Montreal 

Club  St.  Laurent  Kiwanis  de 
Montreal  has  announced  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  $500  annual  journal¬ 
ism  prize,  the  first  time  such  a 
prize  has  been  made  available 
by  a  service  club  in  the  Mont¬ 
real  area.  It  is  open  to  all  re¬ 
porters  of  press,  radio  and  tv 
for  stories  contributing  to  com¬ 
munity  welfare. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Moid 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  AS  FINE  AS  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  79  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  94  SEPARATE  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  IN  60  BASIC  TYPES, 

WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  VARIATIONS 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 

Mergenthaler 
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Badgers  Defeat  Gophers 
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Tovchdown  Afl#f 
Fvmbt*  le  S#c0#*d 
Pariod  N»*» 

CHAMfAIGN.  M  'AP'-J'l 


Dave  Francis 
leads  Buckeyes 
‘To  2M  Victory 

»■  OW*  SWH  f  uHfc^k 
;  liiHUpl86Ya«l« 
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Contest,’  Bwhn  Says 
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9J  Yord*  Uw  »M«I 
Of  DiOwwio  y««« 


Saturday's  game  in  Sunday's  paper 
in  COLOR! 


Less  than  six  hours  after  the  photographer  got 
back  to  his  paper  with  pictures  of  the  game,  color  plates  were  ready 
for  the  press.  Here’s  an  hour-by-hour  description  from  Editor  John 
B.  Torinus  of  the  Appleton  (WIs.)  Post-Crescent. 


“The  photographer  arrived  at  5:40  p.m.  with  the  Kodak 
color-negative  film  he  had  exposed  at  the  game.  It  was 
processed  and  dry  by  7:05  p.m.,  and  the  sports  editor 
made  his  picture  selection.  Separation  prints  were  in  the 
Analyst  for  him  to  view  by  8:15  p.m.  The  prints  were 
registered  and  sent  to  the  engraving  department  at  8:40 
p.m.  By  11 :30  p.m.  the  engravings  had  b^n  made,  a  color 
proof  pulled,  and  the  plates  were  ready  for  the  press.” 

And  the  photographer  had  to  travel  100  miles  from 
the  game  to  the  paper.  Your  paper,  too,  can  excite  read¬ 


ers — and  advertisers — with  spot  news  in  color.  The 
Kodak  system  of  negative-positive  color  now  makes  it 
possible.  Kodacolor  Film  or  Kodak  Ektacolor  , 
Professional  Film,  Type  S,  to  take  the  picture.  i 
Kodak  Resisto  Rapid  Pan  Paper  to  make  M 

the  separation  prints.  It’s  that  direct. 

This  system  will  work  in  your  plant. 

Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Repre- 
sentative  is  ready  to  demonstrate 
and  to  help  you  get  started. 


Photo  Press  Safes  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


How  Do  You  Measure 
Up  to  the  Averages? 


By  Warren  Perr>’ 

CAM,  MiniK'apoliM  Star  and  Tribune 


A  study  of  255  small,  medium 
and  large  U.S.  newspapers  con¬ 
ducted  by  Arthur  Mochel  of 
Harrison  C.  MacDonald  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Want  Ad  Service,  estalv 
lished  a  number  of  lienchmarks 
for  future  progress  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  “(juiet  giant”  of  the 
advertising  world  continues  to 
grow,  but  not  without  some 
scratches  on  an  otherwise 
strong  and  healthy  anatomy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  in  Mr.  Mochel’s  provoca¬ 
tive  and  not  easily  dug  out 
informational  study. 

Newspapers  sur\’eyed  ranged 
in  ad  count  volume  from  a  low 
of  27,474  ads  published  in  1962 
to  a  high  of  3,264,568  ads. 
Linage  extremes  ranged  from 
526,630  to  22,417,018  lines.  Clas¬ 
sified  column  widths  varied 
from  8.5  ems  to  12.5  ems  with 
11  ems,  the  single  most  popular 


employees  per  newspaper  (cler¬ 
ical  and  sales)  while  11.1  em¬ 
ployees  was  average  in  the  25,- 
000  to  75,000  circulation  group, 
with  42.8  employees  average  in 
the  over  75,000  circulation 


grouping. 

Help  wanted  linage  amounted 
to  only  5%  (median  average)  of 
total  volume  on  newspapers  with 
less  than  25,000  circulation ; 
7%  in  the  25,000  to  75,000  cir¬ 
culation  group,  and  13%  in  the 
over  75,000  circulation  group. 
One  large  newspaper  reported  a 
high  of  45%  of  its  total  volume 
in  the  employment  classification. 
Mtxiians  in  real  estate  volume 
varied  little  among  all  three 
circulation  groups  with  news¬ 
papers  in  the  under  25,000  cate- 
gor>'  carrying  25%  of  their  total 
volume  in  that  classification, 
28.1%  in  the  25,000  to  75,000 
group,  and  26.2%  in  the  over 


constant  at  28%  for  both  .sur¬ 
vey  periods  in  the  over  75,000 
circulation  category.  While  the 
cross  section  of  88  newspapers 
responding  to  this  question  in 
1959  and  136  newspapers  in  1963 
is  large  enough  to  be  considered 
representative,  the  strong  indi¬ 
cation  is  that  many  newspapers 
do  not  compute  this  imi>ortant 
figure  since  a  total  of  255  news¬ 
papers  participated  in  the  1963 
surv’ey. 

Transient  ad  count,  one  of  the 
truest  indicators  of  classified 
health,  dropped  from  a  median 
of  50%  of  total  volume  in  1959 
to  45%  in  1962  in  the  up  to 
25,000  circulation  category. 
However,  it  increased  from  45% 
to  47%  in  the  25,000  to  75,000 
circulation  group  and  slipped 
from  50%  to  37%  in  the  over 
75,000  circulation  bracket.  Here 
again,  slightly  less  than  half  of 
the  255  newspapers  surv'eyed  in 
1963  .supplied  a  transient  ad 
count  figure. 


‘.4CPP’  Rulings 


1963)  report:  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  over  the  100,000  l| 
line;  Lansing  (Mich.)  StaU  || 
Journal,  89,712  lines,  a  50%  ' 
gain.  36  full  color  pages  liave 
run  on  the  Sunday  classified 
section.  .  .  .  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  nearly  broke  into  the 
“double  million”  club  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York 
Times  and  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  with  a  1963  ad  count  of 
1,945,132  .  .  .  The  weekly  Ridge- 
wood  (N.  J.)  Nf^IViSpapen 

registered  585,024  lines,  a  6% 
gain. 


Rovner  anil  Jaffe 
Publish  Newsletter 


The  study  showed  classified’s 
percentage  of  revenue  to  total 
advertising  revenue  (median 
averages)  continued  to  increase 
from  20%  to  21%  l>etween  1959 
and  1963  on  smaller  newspapers, 
and  increased  from  21%  to 


Samuel  RovTier  and  Alfred  J. 
Jaffe,  have  organized  Key  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  issuing  Key  Re¬ 
port,  a  bi-monthly  newsletter 
in  advertising  and  marketing. 

Mr.  Jaffe  is  president  and 
editor,  Mr.  Rovner,  executive 
vicepresident  and  publisher. 

The  first  issue,  dated  Jan.  18, 
was  slanted  at  agency  media 
directors,  but  Mr.  Rovner  said 
all  fields  of  advertising  will  be 
covered. 

Both  Mr.  Rovner  and  Mr. 
Jaffe  were  in  the  class  of  1948 
at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 


choice,  being  used  by  121  of 
246  responding  newspapers. 

Incentive  Plans 

Nearly  three  quarters 
(74.31%)  of  all  253  responding 
newspapers  indicated  they  do 
have  an  incentive  plan  for  clas¬ 
sified  salespersons — a  marked 
increase  over  1959  when  70.24% 
newspapers  indicated  they  of¬ 
fered  incentive  plans.  Larger 
newspapers,  in  the  over  75,000 
circulation  group,  leaned  more 
toward  incentive  plans  than 
medium  or  smaller  newspapers, 
with  83.33%  answering  affirma¬ 
tively  to  the  incentive  plan 
question. 

Newspapers  in  the  up  to  25,- 
000  circulation  category  re¬ 
ported  an  average  5.2  classified 


75,000  circulation  group.  Auto¬ 
motive,  generally  speaking, 
proved  to  be  the  single  largest 
classification  in  the  smaller 
newspaper  group  with  a  median 
average  of  33%  of  total  volume. 
In  the  25,000  to  75,000  circula¬ 
tion  gfroup  automotive  linage 
accounted  for  26%  of  total  vol¬ 
ume  and  30%  in  the  over  75,000 
circulation  category. 

Broken  Golunins 

An  increasing  number  of 
newspapers  in  all  circulation 
groups  reported  that  they  do 
break  columns  in  classified.  Per¬ 
centage  wise,  85.65  of  254  re¬ 
sponding  newspapers  said  they 
accept  ads  of  more  than  one 
column  width.  A  similar  study- 
in  1959  indicated  84.02%  news¬ 
papers  broke  columns  in  classi- 
fie<l.  Somewhat  fewer  (76.38% 
of  254  newspapers),  but  also  an 
increasing  number  of  news¬ 
papers  reported  accepting  cuts 
in  classified  (73.37%  in  1959) 
which  may  in  part  tend  to  ac¬ 
count  for  an  ever  increasing 
proportion  of  commercial  vol¬ 
ume. 

Transient  or  non-commercial 
linage  tallied  a  median  average 
of  23%  of  total  volume  in  the 
up  to  25,000  circulation  group. 
In  1959  transient  business 
amounted  to  30%  of  smaller 
newspapers’  total  classified  lin¬ 
age.  In  the  25,000  to  75,000  cir¬ 
culation  group,  transient  volume 
rose  from  25%  of  total  in  1959 
to  30%  in  1962  and  remained 


21.5%  in  the  25,000  to  75,000 
circulation  group.  However,  it 
declined  .slightly  from  22.1%  to 
21.5%  in  the  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion  group.  With  little  doubt, 
classified’s  share  of  total  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  will  show  a 
marked  increase  1963  over  1962 
once  all  the  figures  for  1963, 
classified’s  greatest  year,  are 
tallied. 

Mr.  Mochel’s  study  concluded 
with  a  unique  ad  count  popula¬ 
tion  penetration  study  of  six 
and  seven  day  newspapers — i.e. 
total  ads  carried  in  one  year 
divided  by  population  of  ABC 
city  zone.  Average  “ACPP”  was 
3.6  ads  in  the  six  day  up  to 
25,000  population  range;  2.8  ads 
in  the  six  day  25,000  to  50,000 
population  range;  2.3  ads  in  the 
six  day  50,000  to  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  range;  1.5  ads  in  the  six 
day  100,000  to  500,000  popula¬ 
tion  range;  and  0.6  ads  in  the 
over  1,000,000  population  range. 
Average  “ACPP”  was  2.8  ads 
in  the  seven  day  up  to  25,000 
population  range;  3.2  ads  in  the 
seven  day  25,000  to  50,000  popu- 
ulation  range;  2.2  ads  in  the 
seven  day  100,000  to  500,000 
population  range;  1.7  ads  in  the 
seven  day  500,000  to  1,000,000 
population  range  and  0.7  in  the 
over  1,000,000  population  range. 
*  *  « 

ADDENDA  —  Two  news¬ 
papers  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  Clyde  Roberts  survey 
of  color-in-classified  (Dec.  21, 


Mr.  Rovner  was  on  the  staff  of  | 
Editor  &  Pubusheb  from  1948  J 
to  1950.  For  the  last  12  years 
he  was  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Mr.  Jaffe  was 
most  recently  with  the  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau.  He  liegan 
his  career  on  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  was  with  Sponsor 
magazine  from  1952  to  1962. 

• 

Schick’s  ’64  Ad 
Schedule  Unchanged 

Schick  Inc.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
unveiled  five  new  products  at 
the  National  Housewares  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  show  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

Jack  J.  Culberg,  Schick  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  all  of  the  new 
products  will  be  marketed i 
through  the  network  of  distribu¬ 
tors  and  will  be  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  with  national  and  local 
advertising  and  promotion.  The 
company  has  just  concluded, 
what  Mr.  Culberg  termed  its^ 
“heaviest  fourth  quarter  adver-- 
tising  push  in  recent  years.” 

• 

Katz  Agency  Named 

Charles  A.  Sprague  and  Wil- ' 
liam  Mainwaring,  publishers^ 
respectively,  of  the  Oregoni 
Statesman  and  the  Capitalf 
Journal,  Salem,  announce  ther 
appointment  of  the  Katl!,i 
Agency,  Inc.,  as  national  adver-- 
tising  representatives. 

for  January  18,  1964  j 
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a  letter  to  the  EDITORS 

1  ill  signs  point  t<t  science  j 

■  Outerspace,  inner  space,  things  undreamed  and 

unperceived  m  man's  present  comprehension  will 
unfold  and  become  known  in  our  lifetime. 

The  new  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Service 
is  designed  to  bring  to  newspapers  throughout  thei 
world  a  highly  selective  offering  of  stories  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  special  significance  in  the  areas  of  astron-  j  - 

I  o«iy,  the  biological  sciences,  the  earth  sciences, 

medicine,  engineering,  automation,  and  major  mile- 

L  stones  in  the  conquest  of  space  —  including,  for  the  j 

i  '  time,  personal  stories  of  t^  astronauts.  | 

This  enterprise  is  a  new  thrust  in  modern  journalism, 
one  encompassing  world-wide  book  and  news  rights 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive,  authoritative  general 
science  service.  It  provides  you  with  a  staff  of  skilled 
writc^rs,  photographers,  a^rtists,  researchers,  and 
librarians  to  give  your  readers  the  finest  living  experi¬ 
ences  on  subjects  scientific. 

?  For  more  information  write  . 

I  -  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  SCIENCE  SERVICE,  INC 

I  516  Travis  Street,  Houston  2,  Texas 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Indiana  Delineated 
By  Irving  Leibowitz 

By  Ray  Ernin 


MY  INDIANA.  By  Irvinflr  Leibowitz. 

Prentice>Hall.  304  pa^es.  $5.95. 

Ir\Mnp  Leibowitz,  manaRing 
editor  and  columnist  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1948, 
is  a  nativ’e  of  New  York  and  is 
a  converted  Hoosier.  lake  most 
converts,  he  has  more  intense 
enthusiasm  than  the  bom  be¬ 
liever.  With  unabashed  affec¬ 
tion,  he  confesses: 

“For  a  boy  who  was  one  of 
the  faceless  millions  on  the  side¬ 
walks  of  New  York  City,  liv’ing 
in  Indiana  has  made  me  some¬ 
body. 

“I’m  a  Hoosier.  I  belong.  No 
matter  what  happens  now,  no 
matter  where  I  roam  I  can  take 
pride  in  being  a  Hoosier  .  .  . 

“I  love  it.  .  . 

Love  Begets  Love 

And,  more  than  likely,  you 
will  love  this  book  because  love 
begets  love;  the  author’s  love  of 
place  and  people  sells  itself 
easily. 

“Who’s  Who  in  America’’  in¬ 
forms  that  the  author  has  been 
president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club,  the  United  Press 
International  News  Editors  and 
the  Indiana  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  journalism  society; 
that  he  was  a  founder  of  the 
Indiana  Press  Institute  at  In¬ 
diana  University  and  was  re¬ 
cipient  of  numerous  awards.  He 
led  a  party  of  Indianapolis  tour¬ 
ists  two  years  ago  to  Europe 
and  visited  French  and  Italian 
sites  where  he  served  part  of  his 
five  years  as  an  Army  combat 
correspondent  and  photographer 
in  World  War  II.  He  scored  a 
national  exclusive  with  news 
that  Adlai  Stevenson  would  run 
for  President  in  1952. 

In  short,  the  author  is  a  real 
Hoosier,  such  as  Abraham  Linc¬ 
oln,  George  Ade,  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie,  Hoagy  Carmichael, 
Elmer  Davis  and  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley. 

Newspaper  managing  editors 
might  be  forgiven  for  pulling 
punches  when  writing  publicly 
about  newspaper  publishers. 
Neither  this  particular  manag¬ 
ing  editor  nor  one  particular 
publisher  is  prone  to  pull 
punches.  Here  are  some  Leibo¬ 
witz  pronouncements  on  a 
prominent  and  powerful  pub¬ 
lisher  : 
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“Eugene  Collins  Pulliam  is  a 
super  patriot.  He  is  forever 
trj’ing  to  save  America  by  lash¬ 
ing  out  against  libeials,  wel- 
fare-.staters,  do-gooders,  Walter 
Reuther,  socialized  medicine  and 
one-worlders. 

“What  Pulliam  thinks  is  im¬ 
portant.  Proud,  i)owerful,  i)ro- 
fane,  Pulliam’s  prejudices  pour 
out  of  the  printing  presses  of 
six  newspapers  in  four  cities  of 
Indiana.  ( He  owns  and  operates 
the  Star  and  News  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  the  Star  and  Press  in 
Muncie,  the  Sun  Comm^-rcinl  in 
Vincennes  and  the  Herald-Press 
of  Huntington). 

“  ‘When  people  pick  up  the 
paper,’  Pulliam  once  told  one 
of  his  editors,  ‘I  want  them  to 
say,  “What  is  that  sonuvabitch 
saying  now?’’  or  “Look,  what  a 
great  guy  he  is’.’’ 

“At  times,  Pulliam  has  been 
so  carried  away  by  his  crusades 
he  has  ordered  the  Star  not  to 
print  the  names  of  the  ‘enemy.’ 

“Pulliam’s  power  lies  in  the 
relentless,  scorching  heat  of  his 
newspapers.  Few  protest.  The 
politicians  are  too  timid  and 
the  people  are  too  cowed.  Also, 
Pulliam  is  a  rough,  tough,  ten¬ 
acious  gut  fighter.  Right  or 
wrong,  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  sighi  in  his  crew-cut  when 
he  cusses,  damns,  threatens  and 
screams.  He  can  be  on  the  war¬ 
path  one  moment  and  a  g;raci- 
ous  and  thoughtful  host  the 
next. 

“Former  Congressman  Char¬ 
les  Bom  Brownson,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Republican,  used  to  say,  ‘I 
never  quarrel  with  a  man  who 
buys  ink  by  the  barrel’.’’ 

Press  Appraised 

Equally  frank  reports  are 
given  on  all  Indiana  news¬ 
papers.  Many  are  condemned 
for  lack  of  leadership,  while 
others,  including  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Evansville  and  South 
Bend,  are  singled  out  for  praise 
for  their  crusading  and  fair¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Leibowitz  reveals  how 
Jack  Cejnar,  who  was  Indian¬ 
apolis  bureau  manager  for  INS, 
managed  consistently  to  scoop 
the  AP  and  UP  with  first 
stories  about  bank  robberies  by 
John  Dillinger  in  the  1930s. 
Some  began  to  suspect  the  re¬ 
porter  was  in  cahoots  with  the 


Irving  Leibowitx 


robber.  Actually,  the  reporter 
knew  one  insurance  company 
insured  98  jrercent  of  the  banks 
and  had  to  t)e  notified  even  be¬ 
fore  the  police  in  bank  robberies 
and  be  made  a  deal  with  the 
company  for  tips. 

It’s  revealed,  too,  that  the 
late  Knute  Rockne,  famous  foot¬ 
ball  coach  of  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity,  always  referred  to 
Westbrook  Pegler,  then  a  sports 
writer,  as  “Eastbrook  Heckler.” 

Ku  Klux  Klan 

In  perhaps  the  ugliest  period 
of  Indiana  history  in  the  1920s 
when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  con¬ 
trolled  the  state  government 
and  most  county  and  city  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  Indianapolis 
Times  won  a  1928  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  its  courageous  campaign 
against  the  KKK  —  and  lost 
more  than  5,000  subscribers. 
Other  newspapers  which  boldly 
condemned  the  Klan  in  its  hey¬ 
day  of  popularity  and  power, 
the  author  reports,  were  the 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  -  Gazette, 
Hammond  Times,  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  Evansville  Courier, 
Terre  Haute  Tribune  and 
others. 

Meredith  Nicholson  wrote 
that  Indiana  is  “a  state  where 
not  to  be  an  author  is  to  be 
distinguished.” 

“No  group  of  writers  from  a 
single  state  ever  had  such  popu¬ 
lar  success  as  the  Hoosier 
authors,”  Mr.  Liebowitz  writes. 
“An  average  of  10  new  Indiana 
book  authors  a  year  flooded  the 
libraries  for  100  consecutive 
years.” 

“My  Indiana”  is  frank  and 
factual,  yet  beneath  and  beyond 
the  moving  story  of  a  great  and 
individualistic  and  conservative 
state,  a  reader  feels  drawn  by  a 
nostalgic  longing  for  the  sound 
of  the  wind  in  the  corn  and  syca¬ 
mores  and  the  song  of  the 
meadowlarks  down  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash. 


IIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllUM^^^  'HIlHi 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

l!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllll|||||||llllll!IIIIP^  i'llIlM 

Marie  Smith,  who  has  Ix  en  on 
the  Wasliinyton  (D.  C.)  Post 
since  1954  and  who  last  year 
was  chosen  “l)est  woman  writer” 
in  Washington  by  the  Sons’  and 
Daughters’  Foundation,  is  com- 
l)leting  a  biography  of  Mrs. 
I.yndon  B.  Johnson  for  early 
publication  by  Random  House. 
Miss  Smith,  a  long-time  friend 
and  confidante  of  both  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  has 
written  countless  articles  about 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

Eddy  Gilmore,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  Associated  Press  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  has  written 
a  book  about  iX)st-Stalin  changes 
in  Russia  under  title  of  “After 
the  Cossacks  Burned  Down  the 
<Y’ ”  (Farrar,  Straus.  Febru¬ 
ary). 

Bernard  Nossiter,  national 
economics  editor  of  the  W'ash- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  a  recent 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  has 
written  “The  Mythmakers:  An 
Essay  on  Power  and  Wealth” 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
March). 

Craig  Claiborne,  food  editor,  ,  ^ 
New  York  Times,  has  compiled 
“The  New  York  Times  Guide 
to  Eating  Out  in  New  York” 
(Atheneum.  March  20.  Hard¬ 
cover,  $3.95;  paperback,  $1.95). 

Six  hundred  restaurants  are  ap¬ 
praised. 

A  folksy  biography  of  a  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist  is  “Norman 
Vincent  Peale:  Minister  to  Mil¬ 
lions  (One  Man’s  Way)”  by 
Arthur  Gordon.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  paperback  (95c)  Feb.  11 
by  Crest  (Fawcett).  It  will  be 
tied  in  with  the  movie  version 
of  Dr.  Peale’s  life,  “One  Man’s 
Way.” 

Vance  Packard,  ex-newspa- 
perman-author,  who  has  a  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching  asignment  at 
New  York  University,  has  writ¬ 
ten  another  book,  “The  Naked 
Society”  (McKay.  March  16). 

It  is  an  expose  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  individual  beset 
by  the  invasion  of  his  privacy 
through  electronic  devices. 

Alton  Blakeslee,  Associated 
Press  science  writer,  and  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Stamler,  Chicago 
health  official,  are  co-authors  of 
“Your  Heart  Has  Nine  Lives” 

( P  r  e  n  t  i  c  e-Hall.  269  pages. 
$4.95) ,  based  on  an  earlier  series 
Mr.  Blakeslee  wrote  for  AP 
Newsfeatures.  Introduction  is 
by  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White, 
famous  Boston  heart  specialist. 
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Early  this  yoar,  Faircliild  Fulilica-  : 
lions  will  esiahlisli  a  news  hiireau 
in  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.  The 
bureau  will  l>e  headed  hy  Mare  i 
Kaizman.  who  has  he«-n  serving  as  a 
reporter  for  ELECTRONIC  NE\VS| 
and  METALWORK  INC.  NEWS  in 
the  Detroit  office.  Mr.  Raizman  will  I 
lie  sueeeeded  in  Detroit  hy  \V  illiam  \ 
J.  .Xrthur.  who  was  most  recently 
assistant  manager  of  Information  i 
.Servic-es  for  the  \meri<'an  ScK'iety  i 
of  T<mi|  and  Manufacturing  Engi-  ! 
neers. 


Robert  E.  Klein  has  rejoined  the  ! 
advertising  sales  staff  of  HOME  | 
FLRMSHLNGS  DAILY.  He  was 
formerly  assistant  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  marketing  for  | 
Sealy,  Inc.  Prior  to  joining  Sealy  in 
1962.  Mr.  Klein  was  an  advertising 
salesman  for  HOME  FI  RNISH- 
l.NC.S  DMl.Y  sinee  19.V). 


FOOT\V'EAR  NEWS  set  a  record- 
hreaking  pace  on  many  eounis  in 
1963 — its  15lh  year  of  puhliealion. 
Its  million  and  a  half  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  repres«‘nt**<l  a  gain  over 
the  preeeding  year;  advertising 
revciiue  was  the  largest  in  the 
paper’s  iiistory;  paid  eirculation 
hit  a  new  all-time  high,  eompleting 
15  consecutive  years  of  circulation 
gains. 


Jen.me  Frank,  METALWORKING 
.NEWS  editor,  assigned  a  full  con¬ 
tingent  of  reporters  to  report  de¬ 
velopments  at  the  Society  of  .Auto¬ 
motive.  Engineers  annual  exposition 
and  congress  at  Coho  Hall,  Detroit, 
during  the  past  week.  With  him  and 
the  members  of  Fairchild’s  Detroit 
staff  were  Edward  Lewis  and  Arthur 
Zuckerman  of  New  York  and  Mitch 
Swartz  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 
METALWORKING  NEWS,  a  week¬ 
ly,  publishetl  three  extra  daily  edi¬ 
tions  during  the  show  and  main¬ 
tained  its  own  press  room  at  ('oho 
Hall. 


Hank  Harvey  has  joined  the  Fair- 
child  News  .'service  to  cover  the 
news  heat  in  the  Toledo.  O.,  area 
for  ELECn'RONIC  NEWS  and 
METALWORKING  NEW.S.  Sam 
Fitzsimmons  is  another  newcomer 
to  the  staff,  covering  for  all  Fair- 
child  papers  in  Lima,  O. 


Fairchild’s  retail  management  spe-  i 
cialisi,  Ed  Gold,  last  week  ad¬ 
dressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Chemstrand  Co.’s  field  representa¬ 
tives.  He  spoke  on  trends  in  mer¬ 
chandising. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 


PablltiMrs  of 

Daily  Newt  KKord.  Woman's  Wo.r  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkal  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elacironic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diraclorias. 


Frederick  E.  Hennick 


Son  Siiooee(l§  Hennick 
As  Daily’s  Publisher 

Naugatitck,  Conn. 

Rudolph  M.  Hennick  is  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  duties  of  jiublisher 
of  the  Nunffatiick  IJaily  yiewa  to 
his  son,  Frederick  E.  Hennick. 
After  22  years  in  the  job,  Mr. 
Hennick  is  retiring  but  he  will 
continue  to  lie  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  which  he  acquired  in  1942. 

The  Hennicks  recently  sold 
the  weekly  Litchfield  Enquirer 
which  they  had  run  since  1955. 
The  younger  Hennick  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Syracuse  University.  He 
has  l)een  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  business  manager  of 
the  News. 

»  *  tH 

Ltar  .lOH.NSO.N  —  from  man¬ 
aging  etlitor  to  executive  editor, 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  Newa-Trib- 
utw. 

a  a  a 

CHARLE.S  A.  Clay,  associate 
editor  of  the  RaUiffh  (N.  C.) 
Mews  and  Observer  —  named 
press  assistant  to  gubernatorial 
candidate  L.  Richardson  Preyer. 

a  a  a 

Burnell  Lydell — to  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer; 
Don  Daniels,  formerly  with 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Morning 
Star  —  to  the  Intelligencer. 


P 

William  B.  Roberts,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Hays 
(Kans.)  Daily  Mews  —  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Daily  Times-Call. 

a  a  a 

Clarence  Daigi.e  —  from 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
to  Morgan  City  (La.)  Times, 
Bob  Duke  —  from  Advertiser, 
to  Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  Sam 
Clark  —  resigned  from  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Lika  Hill  —  to  society 

and  women’s  staff,  Adverti.ser. 

*  ♦  * 

Dan  Dovve  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  editorial  writer,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Journal,  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  correspondent,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Mews.  Joyce  Mur- 
piiREE,  former  assistant  .state 
editor,  Montgomery  Journal  — 
now  a.ssistant  society  editor.  Nis 
Nissbn  —  from  assistant  sports 
writer.  Journal,  to  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Times. 

a  a  a 

Philip  A.  Sawyer  —  from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report.  Burke 
Hyatt  —  jiromoted  to  national 
advertising  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 

*  *  ♦ 

C.  Russell  Stokley,  business 
manager  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram  since  1945 
— retired. 

♦  «  « 

Arthur  E.  Price,  for  25 
years  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic  —  retired. 

a  a  a 

Lou  Capozzoli,  a  desk  editor 
of  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register  —  named  military  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  ♦  A 

Guy  W.  Cumby — named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  travel  and  resort  ad 
department,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc. 


Presidential  ’64  —  Revised 

A  preview  of  the  1964  conventions  and  elections — with  state  chart 
of  primary  delegates,  delegate  strength,  how  convention  delegates 
are  chosen — biographies  and  voting  records  of  leading  Presidential 
hopefnls,  other  key  personalities.  This  third  special  supplement  in  the 
continuing  coverage  of  the  1964  election  campaigns  was  published 
this  week.  It  updates  the  one  of  like  title  issued  in  mid-November. 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202  296-6800 
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Merldeth  Hamilton 


Cox  Names  Huiniltoii 
.4  s  General  Manager 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Earl  C.  Merideth  is  retiring 
as  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manger  of  Springfield 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  after  31  years 
with  the  firm  which  publishes 
the  Springfield  Daily  News,  the 
Siin  and  the  Springfield  Mews- 
Snn. 

He  has  Iteen  succeeded  in 
these  positions  by  Robert  S. 
Hamilton,  51,  a  native  of  Spring- 
field,  who  has  Iteen  assistant 
general  manager  since  1958. 

Mr.  Merideth,  65,  who  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 
newspapers  since  1954,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  and  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  jtublishing  firm. 

In  addition,  Walter  T.  Davis, 
55,  will  continue  as  business 
manager  and  has  lieen  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
new.spaper,  and  John  E.  Black, 
35,  has  become  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Mr.  Black’s  for¬ 
mer  position  was  executive  as¬ 
sistant. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president  of 
Springfield  Newspapers  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  changes. 

Mr.  Merideth  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  1921  with  the  Dayton 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Hamilton  graduated  from 
Springfield  High  School  and 
Wittenberg  College.  He  began 
his  career  in  September  of  1935 
in  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Sprinfield  Daily  News  and 
Sun. 

*  *  * 

Job  Mitchell  —  to  national 
advertising  manager,  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  duties  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  Paul  T. 
Bouland,  who  is  on  a  partial 
retirement  basis. 

V  4  * 

Jere  Hagen — from  executive 
editor,  Lansing  (Ill.)  Publica¬ 
tions  to  copy  desk,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune. 

*  4c 

Layhmond  Robinson,  New 
York  Times  —  elected  president 
of  Legislative  Correspondents 
Association  at  Albany. 
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Fis^cliiT  and  Rose 
Given  Promotions 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Maurice 
Fischer  as  assistant  managing: 
editor  and  Robert  L.  Rose  to 
succeed  him  as  city  editor  has 
been  announced  by  Lawrence  S. 
Fanning,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chiroffo  Daily  News. 

Mr,  Fischer  has  Wn  with  the 
Daily  News  35  years  and  city 
editor  since  1958.  Mr.  Rose  has 
been  first  assistant  city  editor. 
He  came  to  the  Daily  News  in 
1957  after  seven  years  with 
United  Press. 

Also  announced  was  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Don  Gormley  to  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor.  He  has  l)een 
editor  of  the  pre-date  edition. 
Mr.  Gormley  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  1957,  coming  from  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

* 

.■\LBiatT  J.  Ashley,  former 
reporter-feature  writer,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  —  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  alumni  relations.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hartford. 

*  >i<  « 

James  V.  Pedace,  managing 
editor  —  assumes  duties  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin.  William  H.  Cruick- 
SHANK,  sports  editor  —  named 
associate  editor  in  charge  of 
editorials  and  features. 


Norton 


Oakland  Tribune 
Lists  New  Editors 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  appointment  of  Stephen 
A.  Still  as  managing  editor  is 
announced  by  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une.  He  succeeds  Stanley  Nor¬ 
ton,  a  retired  40-year  Tribune 
veteran  who  continues  with  the 


Mr.  Still  worked  on  the  Akron 
(O.)  Times-Press,  the  Beacon 
Journal,  Richmond  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  and  Oroville  (Calif.) 
Mercury  before  joining  the 
Tribune  10  years  ago. 

The  changes  were  announced 
by  William  F.  Knowland,  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  publisher. 

^  if  if 

Tedd  Joseph,  deputy  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  international  edition  — 
resigned  to  establish  an  inter¬ 
national  management  and  mar¬ 
keting  service  in  Europe. 

*  *  « 

Kay  Seely,  —  from  news 
desk  to  news  editor,  Lynwood 
(Wash.)  Enterprise.  Lillian  ; 
Beloin  —  to  news  desk.  Enter-  i 
prise;  Robert  Gilbert  —  to  re-  > 
porter.  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Beaver  —  from  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bulletin, 
to  news  editor,  Everett  (Wash.) 


newspaper  as  an  editorial  assist-  Southtown  Enterprise,  Charles 


ant. 

Harold  Turnblad,  a  33-year 
Associated  Press  veteran  who 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1959; 
Eugene  Forbes,  news  editor  for¬ 
merly  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  Richard  Fogel 
were  named  assistant  managing 
editors.  Mr.  Fogel  continues  the 
Sunday  editor  duties  he  began 
in  1956. 


Grindberg  —  from  circulation 
department,  Minneapolis  Star,  , 
to  circulation  manager.  South-  i 
town  Enterprise. 

*  *  « 

Fain  Reynolds,  city  circula- ; 
tion  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  < 
(Tex.)  Stcur-Tcleyram  for  38 
years  —  retired.  His  successor 
is  Faires  Kuykendall  Jr.,  who 
began  as  a  carrier  boy  in  1932. 


Robert  J.  Danzig  —  from  as- 
isistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union.  Christopher  J.  Cun¬ 
ningham  Jr.  —  promoted  to 
assistant  retail  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  « 

Miss  Gerry  Javor,  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University  last 
month  —  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  * 

John  Ludwigson,  farm 
writer  of  the  Netv  Castle  (Pa.) 
News  —  to  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer  as  general  reporter. 

if  if  tif 

Charles  H.  Larson  —  from 
city  editor  to  news  editor,  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
Howard  J.  Rugg — to  city  editor, 
*  *  « 

Frank  Stansberry  —  from 
sports,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  sports,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 


Journalism ’s  Finest  Hour 

May  2,  1964  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Sigma  Delta  Chi's  Awards 
Ceremony  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism 

Send  in  your  nominations  now  before  the  February  1,  1964 
deadline.  Mail  or  express  entries  (accompanied  by  entry 
l)lanks)  to: 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  in  Journalism 
35  East  Wacker  Drive— Suite  856 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Awards  will  be  made  in  these  16  categories; 

Press  (newspapers)  Radio 

General  Reporting  *  Reporting 

Editorial  Writing  •  Public  Service 

Washington  Correspondence  *  Editorializing 

Foreign  Correspondence 
News  Picture 


Arnold  Magaw  —  from  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department, 
Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal,  to 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Xenia  (Ohio)  Gazette. 

editor  ac 


Editorial  Cartoon 
Public  Service 

Press  (magazines) 

Reporting 
Public  Service 


Television 

Reporting 
Public  Service 
Editorializing 

Research 

Research  About  Journalism 


Write  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional  Journalistic  Society, 
35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III.,  60601  today  for  entry 
blanks, 
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WE'RE  ALL 

PUFFED 

UP! 


'CAUSE  WE'RE 
BREAKING 
RECORDS! 

Our  Classified  Dept,  just 
completed  IPs  biggest 
year  since  the  paper's 
beginning. 

THE  REASON: 

*  Readership! 

•  Results! 

This  same  formula  can 
apply  to  your  ad  In  the 
display  or  classified  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Kansan. 

SERVING  OUR 
CIRCULATION 
AREA  WITH  OVER 

5  TIMES 

AS  MUCH  LOCAL  NEWS 
AS  ANY  OTHER  MEDIA! 

THE 

KANSAS 

CITY 

KANSAN 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Represented  By: 

NetioiMride  RtfWisbert 
RtRresentetive  Co. 
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PACE  MAKER — "Curley"  Grieve, 
sporfs  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  Mrs.  Grieve  are 
shown  en  route  to  Tokyo  aboard 
a  Japan  Air  Lines  Jet.  Mr.  Grieve 
will  take  a  look  at  preparations 
for  the  1964  Olympic  Games  in 
Japan. 


Richard  F.  Macy  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director  of 
the  AVm>  York  Thnea  interna¬ 
tional  edition.  WiLUAM  Buhl 
—  to  assistant  adv’ertising  di- 
I’ector. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Minigutti,  formerly 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  —  now 
publicity  director  of  F.  P.  Wal- 
ther  Jr.  and  Associates,  Boston- 
New  York  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  company. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jayne  Eluson  —  from  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Netvs  staff 
to  the  Ohio  State  University 
News  and  Information  Service 
as  assistant  editor  for  the 
health  sciences. 

*  *  * 

Homer  P.  Pickrell.  editor  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  since  1926  —  retired.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Edwin  D.  Min- 
TEER.  former  associate  editor. 
Robert  A.  Brown,  formerly 
managing  editor  —  to  associate 
editor;  Jerry  Crawford  —  to 
managing  editor.  Mr.  Pickrell 
continues  as  vicepresident  and 
director  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

♦  «  « 

Rom  Weatherman  and  Joe 
H.  Stroud  —  to  editorial  page 
staff,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  replacing 
Kenneth  Sa.npord  —  to  public 
information  officer,  Charlotte 

College,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and 
Charles  H.  Richards  —  to 
public  relations,  Winston-Salem 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Nolan  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  Cincinnati 

Enquirer,  to  account  executive, 
Farson,  Huff  and  Northlich,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency, 

«  *  * 

Will  Vance,  former  literary 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  —  named  lecturer  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 


J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
Hearst  Leader,  Dies 


J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  78,  for 
many  years  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  more 
recently  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Hear.st  Consolidated  Publi¬ 
cations,  died  in  New  Y'ork  Jan. 
13  after  an  extended  illness. 

Jacob  Dewey  Gortatowsky, 
known  as  “Gorty”  to  his  ad¬ 
miring  associates,  was  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  executive. 

As  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  in 
1916,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
complaints  about  the  handling 
of  comics  and  features  by 
Hear.st  symdicates  and  Hearst 
officials  finally  told  him  that  if 
he  knew  better  how  to  operate  a 
syndicate  to  come  to  New  York 
and  help  them.  He  did. 

.Memories  of  Hear^l 

Mr.  Gortatowsky  once  de¬ 
scribed  William  Randolph 
Hearst:  “Mr.  Hearst  was  an 
attentive  listener  and  he  gave 
you  prompt  decisions.  What  he 
had  to  say  was  .stated  clearly 
but  with  considerable  individu¬ 
ality.  He  could  outwrite  anyone 
he  had  writing  for  him  and  he 
w’orked  harder  than  anybody 
who  worked  for  him.”  (E&P, 
March  5,  1955,  page  9). 

Mr.  Gortatowsky  often 
worked  for  days  beside  Mr. 
Hearst  at  San  Simeon  or  Wjm- 
toon,  the  palatial  Hearst  estates, 
or  at  his  homes  in  Santa  Monica 
and  Beverly  Hills. 

He  was  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
1939  after  serving  as  president 
of  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
International  News  Service.  At 
his  death,  he  was  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Hearst  Consolidated  and 
Hearst  Publishing  Company,  a 
trustee  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Estate,  the  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.,  and  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

He  was  also  president  and 
director  of  the  Quebec  News¬ 
print  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  board  chair¬ 
man  and  director  of  the  Pejep- 
scot  Paper  Co. 

Believed  in  Papers 

The  Hearst  executive  had 
strong  convictions  about  the 
promising  future  for  news¬ 
papers.  He  told  E&P  in  1955: 

“There  are  no  obstacles  that 
cannot  be  overcome  and  that  are 
not  being  overcome.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  much  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  existence  and 
continues  to  grow  against  all 
opposition.  Tv,  for  instance, 
can  no  more  replace  the  news¬ 


Jacob  Dewey  Gortalowsky 


paper  than  radio  did.  Further¬ 
more,  newspapers  have  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality.  People 
swear  by  their  favorite  news¬ 
paper — but  you  never  heard 
anybody  swear  by  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  company  or  a  billboard.” 

His  advice  to  young  people 
.starting  newspaper  careers: 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  per¬ 
spiration.  That  is  the  whole 
story.  If  you  are  talented  and 
energetic  you  are  doubly  for¬ 
tunate.  However,  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  a  man  with 
a  little  talent  who  works  hard 
will  in  the  end  go  further  than 
the  man  with  a  great  deal  of 
talent  and  no  energy.” 

Sun  uf  Ckxnfrderatr 

He  was  born  in  Albany,  Ga., 
the  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier, 
and  he  studied  at  North  Georgia 
College  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  He 
worked  on  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
grceph,  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  be¬ 
fore  becoming  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  at 
25,  which  probably  made  him 
the  youngest  managing  editor  of 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
nation  at  the  time. 

While  Mr.  Gortatowsky 
headed  the  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  he  initiated  the  foreign 
department,  which  now  has  bu¬ 
reaus  all  over  the  world.  Hearst 
comics  and  features  now  appear 
in  50  countries. 

One  day  at  the  Friars  Club, 
Chic  Young  showed  him  some 
samples  of  a  new  nameless  car¬ 
toon  strip — and  “Blondie”  was 
bom. 

Many  of  the  present  Hearst 
executives  were  appointed  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gortatowsky’s  long  ten¬ 
ure  as  general  manager. 


His  wife,  the  former  Sara 
Overand  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with 
whom  he  lived  at  115  E  86th 
St.,  New  York,  surviv'es. 

«  1^  ♦ 

Glenn  C.  Cravath,  76,  ;'rea- 
tor  of  the  Frank  Buck  comic 
strip  for  the  old  New  York 
American;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Carl  F.  Mielke,  an  AP  artist 
for  the  past  20  years;  Dec.  27. 

*  «  « 

Elmo  V.  Hast,  71,  former 
reporter  for  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times  and  the  Bu  ffalo 
Commerical,  and  later  for  the 
Buffalo  Ecening  News;  Jan.  9. 
*  *  * 

Dora  Eastwick  Maley,  92, 
former  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  World's  woman’s  page; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

William  Walter  Bowden, 
79,  circulation  manager  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal;  Jan.  6. 

« 

Frank  C.  Hanigiien,  64,  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Post  and  iKlitor 
of  Human  Events,  a  weekly 
Washington  report  which  he 
founded  in  1944;  Jan.  9. 

*  *  « 

JiTLius  T.  Hage,  90,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Westby 
(Wis.)  Times  for  more  than  50 
years;  Jan.  7. 

*  *  « 

Elwyn  B.  Crossw'HIte,  65, 
a  reporter-cartoonist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  and  other  South¬ 
ern  California  newspapers; 
Dec.  30. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

L.  E.  Head,  56,  regional  news 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  and  more  recently  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Maui  (Hawaii) 
News;  Jan.  1. 

*  *  • 

Frank  C.  Faude,  86,  retired 
copy  desk  chief  of  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  a  copy 
editor  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  « 

Wilfred  Gordon  Brooks,  44, 
picture  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  « 

Jacqiies  G.  Deane,  74,  veter¬ 
an  newsman  in  New  York  and 
California;  Dec.  30. 

*  *  « 

Charles  W.  Smith,  62,  copy 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald;  onetime  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  and  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News;  Jan.  4. 

«  *  « 

Herbert  Thompson,  68,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  Republican;  Jan.  4. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


TO  OUR  NEWSPAPERS 

FROM  CHICAGO 


We  believe  no  year  has  surpassed  1963  in  the  extent  of  total  sellinpr  activity  for  newspapers  by  the 
Chicago  chapter,  AANR.  Basic  objective  has  been  to  enhance  the  importance  of  newspapers  as  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium. 


We  have  worked  toward  this  objective  by  (1)  adding 
breadth  and  depth  to  industry  sales  activities;  (2)  work¬ 
ing  with  advertisers  for  more  effective  use  of  newspapers ; 
(3)  attempting  to  dramatize  the  vital  and  dynamic  char¬ 
acter  of  our  medium  to  advertisers  and  agencies;  and 
(  4)  establishing  a  program  to  dramatize  newspapers  as 
the  basic  communications  and  advertising  medium  among 
students.  Following  are  a  few  of  our  regular,  continuing 
activities: 

NEW  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  (K.  P.  “Ted”  Cronin, 
Chairman) — provides  a  vital  calendar  of  sales  activities 
for  the  industry.  For  example,  Chicago’s  50  copies  of  the 
NAEA  “ROP  Color  Showcase”  were  reviewed  with  158 
key  agency  and  advertiser  personnel,  and  placed  with 
agency  executives.  Presentations  of  The  Daily  Newspaper 
and  its  Reading  Public,  Newspaper,  and  A  Change  in 
Value  were  made  to  hundreds  of  advertiser  and  agency 
executives.  This  committee  also  originates,  coordinates 
and  presents  major  newspaper  merchandising  programs 
to  advert i.sers. 

MINUTE  MAN  TASK  FORCE  (Charles  E.  Seiler,  Chair¬ 
man) — organized  to  step  quickly  into  special  situations, 
to  protect  and  sell  or  retrieve  national  newspaper  budgets. 
During  the  pa.st  year  individual  teams  have  worked  or 
are  working  with  accounts  (and  their  agencies)  such  as 
Mercury  Motors,  Dean  Milk  Co.,  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  Kitchens 
of  Sara  Lee,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  and  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

SPEAKERS  BUREAU  (Frank  B.  Gurda,  Chairman) — 
originated  to  combat  lack  of  knowledge  of — and  interest 
in — newspapers  as  a  basic  communications  and  adver¬ 
tising  medium  among  students  and  young  advertising 
people.  Services  of  qualified  speakers  have  been  offered  to 
high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  for  journalism, 
advertising  and  marketing  classes  and  clubs  in  the 
Chicago  area.  With  a  modest  goal  of  covering  1000  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  current  school  year,  our  men  have  ap¬ 
proximated  the  halfway  point. 

FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  (Jack  W.  Andrews, 
Jr.,  Chairman) — The  21st  annual  and  highly  successful 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  was  held  in  1963 


at  Chicago’s  Drake  Hotel.  This  major  AANR  project 
drew  140  food  editors  representing  39  states  and  4  Cana¬ 
dian  provinces — and  nearly  50  million  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  !  Manufacturers  and  grocery  product  associations  vie 
for  the  chance  to  present  their  newsworthy  developments 
to  your  food  editors — and  48  of  them  did  so  at  the  1963 
convention. 

PROGRAM  ('OMMITTEE  (James  S.  Wingate,  Chairman 
and  Chapter  vice  president) — Objective:  to  provide  a 
forum  for  exchange  of  thoughts  with  major  advertising 
executives  and  a  vehicle  for  inspiration  and  education  of 
our  members.  In  addition  to  holding  an  agency-advertiser 
panel  discussion  on  opportunities  for  more  effective  sell¬ 
ing,  our  chapter  was  addres.sed  during  the  year  by 
Albert  J.  Maleske,  Advertising  Manager,  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby;  John  M.  Clampitt,  Director  of  Advertising, 
United  Air  Lines;  Wilbur  E.  Rehmann,  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager,  American  Dairy  Association;  Richard  H.  Danielson, 
Advertising  Manager,  American  Oil  Company;  Walter 
C.  Kurz,  Vice  President,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Harvey 
A.  Harkaway,  Vice  President-Sales,  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service.  Special  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  to 
keep  members  fully  informed  on  latest  industry  and 
competitive  .sales  material. 

NATIONAL  TARGET  ACCOUNT  PROGRAM  (James 
J.  Cooper,  Chairman) — Salesmen  of  our  member  firms  are 
assigned  to  more  than  60  Bureau  of  Advertising-AANR 
target  teams.  In  providing  sales  manpower,  our  men  work 
with  their  Bureau  teammate.  They  are  charged  with  de¬ 
veloping  preliminary  account  reports,  aiding  development 
of  presentation  outlines  and  proposed  campaigns,  and 
with  follow  up  of  formal  presentations.  During  the  year, 
our  men  participated  in  19  separate  presentations  to  9 
target  accounts  and  their  agencies. 

The  above  report  of  Chicago  Chapter,  AANR,  activities 
for  1963  typifies  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  industry  by  all 
AANR  chapters  throughout  the  country.  It  reports  ex¬ 
tended  and  intensified  activities  which  have  been  our  pro¬ 
grams  for  64  years.  The  dedicated,  intelligent  efforts  of 
many  dozens  of  your  representatives,  and  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  member  firms,  has  been  truly 
outstanding. 


James  T.  Ritter,  President 


MEMBER  FIRMS: 
CHICAGO  CHAPTER 


NR 


Allen-Klapp  Company 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 

The  Branham  Company 
Chicago  Sun-Times-Chicago 
Daily  News 

Chicago  Tribune-Chicago’s  American 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  & 

Ormsbee,  Inc. 

DeClerque-Shannon— Canadian  Division 
of  Shannon  &  Associates 


The  Detroit  News 
Gallagher-DeLisser,  Inc. 

Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
Hearst  Advertising  Service 
Inland  Newspaper  Representatives 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 

Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc. 
The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  Inc. 

Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
New  York  News 
New  York  Times 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc. 


American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 


Vintroux,  Charlaston  (W.Va.)  Gazette 


Morris,  AP 


Yardlay,  Baltimore  Sun 


Shoemaker,  Chicago's  American 
and  you'll  be  off  fo  a  good  sfart!" 


Wotta  Life! 


:e-over 


Bv  Rick  Frie<l Ilian 


Bert  Whitman,  of  the  Stock- 
ton  (Calif.)  Record,  was  pro¬ 
claiming  a  universal  truth 
among  editorial  cartoonists 
when  he  recently  produced 
the  cartoon  on  the  right  and 
captioned  it:  “The  Change¬ 
over — Wotta  Life!” 


Ivey,  S.F.  Examiner 
'You're  /'est/’ng  .  . 


Crawford,  NEA 
'Hey,  who  are  you 


On  this  page  are  a  dozen 
examples  of  how  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man’s  fellow-cartoonists  are 
drawing  our  new  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  And,  turning  things 
around,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  imagining  how  President 
Johnson  might  view  these  ef¬ 
forts  if  he  was  looking  over 
one  of  their  shoulders. 


Hesse,  St.  L.  Globe-Democrat 


Werner,  Indianapolis  Stai 
.  .  drawing  there???" 


AREN'T 


Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Robinson,  Indianapolis  News  Zschieche,  Greensboro  News 

'Egads!  Who  Is  if  supposed  fo  be?  Me??  Well,  tnighf  I  suggesf  you  make  fhe  chin 


Ellinwood,  Tucson  Star 
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"I  chose  a  Cottrell  Vanguard 
|-  to  improve  quality  and  speed  production . . . 

AND  I  CAUGHT  A  PROFIT  TIGER  BY  THE  TAIL" 

says  John  N.  Patton,  Jr.,  President,  Newspaper  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Dallas,  Texas 

“Our  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  is  the  largest  Newspaper  Enterprises  has  expand-  four-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard. 

I  semiweekly  in  the  Southwest,  with  a  ed  their  original  four-unit  Vanguard  Why  did  John  Patton  choose  a  Van- 

circulation  of  17,500. 1  wanted  to  give  with  quarter  folder  to  six  units  plus  a  guard  in  the  first  place?  Technically, 
each  reader  the  best  paper  I  could  jaw  folder — arranged  for  complete  flexi-  he  liked  the  simplified  controls  for 
possibly  produce.  bility — either  two  different  jobs  can  color  registration.  And  he  liked  having 

“So  I  bought  a  Vanguard  . . .  and  look  be  running  simultaneously,  or  a  24-  both  lateral  and  circumferential  plate 
I  what  happened!”  page  standard  (48-page  tab)  news-  cylinder  adjustments  that  can  be  made 

Since  the  purchase  of  this  Cottrell  paper  running  on  all  six  units.  “on  the  run,”  eliminating  costly  down 

Vanguard  web  offset  newspaper  press.  This  glutton-for-work  Vanguard  ac-  time  . . .  and  boosting  production  of 
Newspaper  Enterprises  now  prints  24  tually  runs  80%  of  the  time,  at  speeds  multicolor  work. 
o</icr  standard- and  tab-size  newspapers  up  to  15,000  papers  per  hour.  In  addi-  Ask  him  now  about  his  Vanguard, 
regularly.  And  a  considerable  amount  tion,  to  handle  increased  business,  and  he  says,  “It’s  a  real  profit  maker.” 
of  shoppers  and  circular  work,  includ-  Newspaper  Enterprises  has  opened  a  For  more  complete  information,  wire, 
ing  multicolor  promotional  pieces!  second  plant  in  Oklahoma  City  with  a  write  or  call: 


1 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


HARRIS 

NTERTYPE 


■ft-  CORPORATION 


Use  microfilm? 


I  POLY  REPROINreRNATIONAL,  LTD. 

>  One  Commercial  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11S34 

■  □  Please  send  me  additional  information. 

I  □  1  would  like  a  demonstration.  Dept  EP-164 

I  Name _ 
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You  should  own 
POLYdex  M16 


World's  only  dry, 
versatile,  trouble-free, 
economical  microfilm 
reader-printer 


0.  WHY  SHOULD  I  OWN  A 
POLYdex  M16  MICROFILM 
READER-PRINTER? 

A.  Six  reasons,  it's:  1.  Dry.  2.  Versatile. 
3.  Dry.  4.  Trouble-free. 

5.  Dry.  6.  Economical. 


Q.  DRY? 

A.  The  machine  is  dry.  Your  prints  are  dry 
and  permanent. 


Q.  VERSATILE? 

A.  This  one  machine  reads  and  prints  from 
aperture  cards,  jackets,  microfische  sheets  (up 
to  8Vi''xH"),  and  roll  film,  electrically-driven 
at  variable  speeds.  It  prints  black  on  white 
from  positive  or  negative  microfilm  in  sizes 
5>,4''x8^4'’,  8V4''xll"  and  8V4''xl4". 


Q.  DRY? 

A.  No  messy  solutions  to  change. 


Q.  TROUBLE-FREE? 

A.  There's  no  daily  maintenance.  Any  girl  in 
your  office  can  use  it  any  time,  whether  you 
use  it  everyday  or  once  a  month).  No  warm-up 
needed.  You  can  change  toners  from  pbsitive 
to  negative  in  seconds.  You  can  put  it  anywhere 
because  it's  mobile  and  compact.  Size 
18  "x23''x26".  Weight  approximately  140  lbs. 


Q.  DRY? 

A.  Because  they're  dry,  in  20  seconds  you  get 
prints  you  can  fold,  write  on  or  mail  immediately. 


Q.  ECONOMICAL? 

A.  You  save  up  to  75%  on  every  print  you 
make  because  the  exclusive  pre-cut  paper 
costs  as  little  as  2^.  And  one  economical 
POLYdex  print  serves  for  hard  copy,  diazo  or 
offset  master.  You  can  own  a  POLYdex  M 16  for 
only  $1,495.00  complete.  Deferred  payment 
and  lease-purchase  plans  are  available. 

Any  more  questions? 


Q.  WHERE  DO  I  SIGN? 

A.  Right  here,  of  course! 
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members  it  mainly  as  a  place 
where  he  ate  potatoes  most  of 
the  time.  Later,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  <  f  Cluj  in  Transylvania,  he 
was  a  pood-enouRh  student  so 
that  the  Romanian  government 
undertook  to  pay  his  expenses  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  When  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  however,  he 
learned  that  the  Romanian  gov¬ 
ernment  had  decided  to  econo¬ 
mize  and  to  forego  the  luxury 
of  educating  him. 

Luckily,  he  was  able  to  borrow 
money  to  come  to  America  where 
his  first  job  was  mixing  a 
strange  concoction  in  a  base¬ 
ment  in  Buffalo.  He  left  without 
notice  when  he  learned  that  the 
concoction  was  “mash”  and  that 
his  employer  was  a  bootlegger. 

Because  Theodore  had  studied 
for  the  priesthood  in  his  earlier 
years,  a  Romanian  priest  in  Buf¬ 
falo  had  him  ordained  in  the 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church.  He 
served  as  a  parish  priest  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Buffalo,  New 
York.  .4fter  a  year-and-a-half, 
he  voluntarily  unfrocked  him¬ 
self,  got  married,  and  moved 
to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  sold 
insurance  and  worked  in  a  bank. 

Worked  for  Don  Mellelt 

Here,  he  grew  increasingly 
aware  that,  although  the  for¬ 
eign-bom  in  Canton  did  many 
things,  the  local  newspapers  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  them. 
Finally,  he  persuaded  Don  Mel- 
lett,  editor  of  the  Canton  Daily 
News,  to  hire  him  as  a  reporter. 
He  covered  the  local  affairs  of 
Canton’s  foreign-born  citizens, 
WTote  iioetry  for  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement,  and  became  “Molly 
Stark,”  the  “lovelorn”  editor. 

But,  if  you  wanted  to  write 
about  the  foreign-bom,  the  place 
to  go  was  Cleveland.  There,  more 
than  half  of  the  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  people  came  from  54  differ¬ 
ent  countries:  places  like  Karlo- 
vac,  Yugoslavia;  Zakopane,  Po¬ 
land;  and  Kolocsa,  Hungary. 

“People  of  54  different  na¬ 
tionalities  doing  all  kinds  of 
things,  and  what  American 
newspaper  writes  about  them?” 
asked  the  doughty  Romanian 
“greenhorn”  of  a  doughty  news¬ 
paper  editor.  That  editor  was 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  now  nationally 
famous  for  having  built  the 
Cleveland  Press  into  one  of  the 
most  influential  links  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain. 

“Nothing!”  declared  Andrica, 
answering  himself.  “They  stay 
in  their  ghettoes  and  pretend 
that  they’re  still  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try.  They  speak  their  own  lan¬ 
guages,  i-ead  their  own  papers, 
dream  of  making  money,  and 
going  back  home!” 

editor  8C  publisher 


“Let’s  write  about  these  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  urged.  “Let’s  make  them 
feel  that  they  belong;  make  them 
Americans!” 

His  First  Efforts 

Seltzer  could  not  give  in  easi¬ 
ly.  These  people  all  brought  for¬ 
eign-language  newspapers.  How 
would  they  respond?  Would  they 
read  the  Press?  Would  he  scare 
off  other  readers  by  including 
the  activities  of  the  foreign- 
bom?  The  Romanian  was  sure, 
sincere,  stubborn.  Maybe,  it  was 
worth  a  try.  Theodore  Andrica 
became  the  first  and  only  na¬ 
tionalities  editor  in  the  country. 

His  first  efforts  were  directed 
tow’ard  bringing  the  nationality 
groups  downtown — making  them 
feel  they  were  part  of  the  whole 
city.  He  organized  a  “Yumbola,” 
a  ball  sponsored  by  the  Press 
which  attracted  10,000  dancers 
in  native  dress.  A  year  later,  he 
braintmsted  and  organized  an 
All  Nations  Exhibit,  which  drew 
100,000  paid  admissions.  And 
Poles,  Czechs,  Italians,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Russians, 
Serbs,  Latvians,  Irish  —  all  liv¬ 
ing  in  their  separate  neighbor¬ 
hoods  —  began  to  meet  each 
other  and  to  appreciate  each  oth¬ 
er’s  talents  on  a  scale  never  be¬ 
fore  possible. 

Then  came  1929 — people  were 
not  too  interested  in  singing  and 
dancing.  Times  were  hard  in 
America.  They  were  even  harder 
in  Europe.  Clevelanders  were 
worried  about  relatives  overseas. 
They  couldn’t  afford  to  visit; 
they  didn’t  know  what  to  send. 
Andrica  felt  he  could  perform  a 
real  sendee  were  he  to  report 
the  true  conditions  of  the  people 
in  Europe.  Editor  Seltzer  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  idea;  and  the  Press 
printed  a  series  of  blanks  upon 
which  readers  could  write  the 
names  and  addresses  of  relatives 
they  wanted  Andrica  to  visit. 

A  32-Year  Odyssey 

The  response  sent  Theodore 
Andrica  on  his  .32-year  odyssey, 
a  journey  unparalleled  in  news¬ 
paper  history. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  inter¬ 
view  the  prime  minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  hobnob  with  the  premier 
of  Italy,  or  shoot  ducks  with  the 
King  of  Yugoslavia.  He  sought 
out  the  market-places  of  Europe: 
the  sidestreets,  the  villages,  the 
towns  tucked  away  in  valleys  or 
perched  on  mountain  ledges.  He 
found  the  dusty,  winding  roads, 
the  cobblestone  streets,  the  nar¬ 
row,  twisting  lanes.  He  met  the 
carpenters  and  cobblers,  the  ma¬ 
chinists  and  laborers,  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  peasants,  clerks,  cab- 
drivers  —  the  grandmas  and 
grandpas  and  cousins  and  aunts 
of  American  citizens. 

He  did  not  study  diplomatic 
moves  or  governmental  fiscal 
policies.  He  wrote  about  the  cost 
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of  salami  in  Prague,  the  fare 
on  the  Munich  tram,  the  quality 
of  tomatoes  and  lettuce  in  the 
market  at  Zagreb,  the  wages  of 
a  salesman  in  a  Milan  shoeshop. 
He  reported  what  John  Diggs 
of  Liverpool  thinks  of  American 
movies,  and  how  Steve  Kocab 
of  Slivno  was  getting  along  on 
his  new  job. 

“I  don’t  tell  them  that  I  am 
coming  and,  therefore,  I  see 
them  as  they  realty  are.  If  there 
is  poverty  and  trouble,  I  see  it. 
But  even  the  poorest  will  send  a 
child  scurrying  to  a  neighbor  for 
a  tablecloth  and  a  chicken  as 
soon  as  they  find  out  that  I  bring 
word  from  a  relative  in  the 
United  States.” 

Heart-Warming 

Individually,  some  of  the 
stories  seem  inconsequential.  To¬ 
gether,  they  make  a  powerful, 
heart-warming  modem  history 
of  the  people  who  stan’ed  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression,  who  fought 
the  Second  Warld  War,  and  who 
are  still  struggling  to  put  to¬ 
gether  the  pieces  of  the  world  — 
people  who  pay  their  taxes, 
grumble,  laugh,  and  share  their 
bread  with  a  chubby  reporter 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  the  screams  of  Hitler  rose, 
Andrica  warned  of  the  danger 
of  war.  He  was  the  only  outside 
photographer  to  get  a  picture  of 
Hitler  leading  his  troops  into 


Innsbruck,  Austria. 

In  1945  Andrica  returned  to 
Europe  to  report  the  aftermath 
of  war  —  death,  destruction, 
famine,  poverty.  He  confirmed 
the  deaths  of  relatives:  dead  in 
battle,  in  concentration  camps, 
in  bombings;  dead  from  disease 
and  hunger.  He  took  pictures  of 
ruined  buildings,  family  re¬ 
unions,  village  market-places, 
harvest  festivals,  dances  on  the 
village  squares. 

February  21,  1946:  ANDRICA 
PICTURES  TRAGIC  PLIGHT 
OF  WAR  RAVAGED  EU¬ 
ROPE— 

Italy:  “Without  American  aid 
and  British  help,  Italy  would 
star\’e  to  death.” 

Yugoslavia:  “There  are  150,- 
000  war  orphans;  700,000  to 
900,000  out  of  12,000,000  people 
have  been  killed.  Germans  killed 
7,000  Serbs  in  one  day.” 

Czechoslovakia:  “Food  is 
.scarce,  margarine  rationed  to 
one-half  pound  per  month.” 

FOUR  SURVIVORS  OF  LID¬ 
ICE  MASSACRE  TELL  OF 
HORROR:  Andrica  describes 
mass  grave  of  182  men,  slain 
by  Germans,  marked  by  simple 
cross  —  all  that’s  left  of  Czech 
hamlet. 

WILDEST  SCENARIO 
COULD  NOT  HINT  AT  SOD- 
RACZICE’S  HORRORS:  “As  I 
went  calling  from  Slovene  fam- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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ily  to  family  and  listening  to 
what  happened  to  them  durinp: 
the  past  six  years,  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  would 
not  believe  it.” 

ANDRICA  ABOARD  ROBBED 
TRAIN 

ANDRICA  GIVEN  45  HOURS 
TO  QUIT  ROMANIA 
PRAGUE  FOOD  SCARCE  AND 
PRICES  HIGH 

20  BILLIONS  IN  DAMAGE 
MAKES  ITALY’S  PLIGHT 
BAD 

MEETS  CLEVELANDER’S 
WIFE  IN  ZAGREB  SHOP: 
‘‘The  Zagreb  market  place  is 
one  of  the  neatest  and  best  or¬ 
ganized  in  Europe.  Grapes  are 
scarce  but  apples  are  plentiful. 
Food  prices  are  lower.  Large 
green  peppers  are  two  dinars 
(four  cents),  tomatoes  are  14 
cents,  and  lettuce  a  bit  higher.” 

GOING  TO  AMERICA  IS 
FAVORITE  DREAM  OF  AL- 
.MOST  EVERYONE  YOU 
MEET 

THE  FRANKFORT  GOETHE 
LOVED  IS  GONE 

HUNGARIANS  LIKE  U.S.; 
PRESS  DOESN’T 

HIGH  PRICES  BRINGING 
MUNICH  BEER  DROUTH 

Behind  each  of  these  headlines 
is  a  man  who  knocks  on  doore: 
‘‘I  bring  word  from  your  Uncle 
Joseph  in  Cleveland.”  Riding 
dowTi  twisted  mountain  roads, 
wandering  through  fields,  sitting 
in  pubs,  backyards,  kitchens  — 
talking  to  people  and  listening 
to  people  —  is  a  warm  human 
being  as  well  as  a  writer. 

Accepts  Hospitality 

“It  is  next  to  impossible  to  re¬ 
fuse  anyone’s  hospitality  in  this 
country.  This  is  true  even  if  the 
l>erson  does  not  have  enough  to 
eat  himself.  I  have  never  visited 
a  Slovenian  home,  however  poor, 
that  I  was  not  offered  something 
to  eat  or  drink.  In  many  cases, 
the  offer  was  just  a  piece  of 
black  bread.  That’s  all  there  is, 
and  you  either  eat  with  the  host 
or  offend  him  terribly.  I  eat.” 

Andrica  did  not  forget  this 
truly  heartfelt  hospitality.  With 
the  help  of  the  people  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  he  returned  the  black  bread 
and  borrowed  chickens  with  in¬ 
terest. 

Monday,  December  10,  11)56; 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

“Atop  the  packages  of  new 
clothing  in  the  plane  —  ten  tons 
of  it  —  is  laid  a  wreath,  blessed 
by  Cleveland  church  leaders, 
bearing  the  Hungarian  Tri- 
Color.  Then  Theodore  Andrica, 
the  Press  Nationalities  Editor, 
and  Louis  Cliffoi'd,  City  Editor, 
board  the  plane  to  expedite  the 


processing  of  the  clothing  to 
Hungarians  in  Austrian  refugee 
camps.” 


.Seiizcr'is  Appraisal 

Downtown  on  East  S)th  and 
Lakeside,  oveiiooking  the  gieat 
new  Erieview  redevelopment 
project,  is  a  sleek,  new  building 
which  today  houses  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  Here,  Editor  Louis 
Seltzer,  still  doughty,  still  fiery, 
but  now  somewhat  balder  than 
when  he  first  hired  Andrica  in 
1926,  adds  this  e.stimate  of  his 
wandering  reporter: 

“Just  obsen’ing  Andrica  at 
work,  either  at  home,  or  at  his 
desk  in  our  office,  or  moving 
around  meetings,  organizing 
such  projects  as  the  Folk  Festi¬ 
vals,  will  give  a  more  accurate 
comprehension  of  his  enormous 
impact  upon  people  and  his  in¬ 
herent  skill  in  dealing  with  them 
than  anything  I  could  possibly 
contribute. 

“By  one  device  or  another 
Theodore  Andrica,  able,  com¬ 
passionate,  discerning,  with  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  both  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  has  induced 
the  American-born  to  work  with, 
be  understanding  of,  and  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  more  recent  arrivals, 
and  to  achieve  the  same  I'esult 
among  the  latter  folks. 

“He  has  inspire<l  an  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  people  to  seek 
American  citizenship  in  a  hurry 
who  might  othenvise  have  either 
neglected  it  or  have  been  .some¬ 
what  indifferent. 

G(mm1  for  Ainericu 

“He  has  been  good  for  this 
world  —  good  for  America  — 
good  for  Europe  —  good  for  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  and 
amity  —  a  one-man  United  Na¬ 
tions  —  a  kind  of  court  of  good 
will  and  understanding. 

“Only  a  man  of  great  bredth 
and  visions,  of  basic  human 
qualities  and  love  of  people,  of 
deep  insights  and  historical  per¬ 
spectives,  of  appreciation  for  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  political 
changes  and  upheavals,  of  in¬ 
tellectual  perception  could  have 
accomplished  all  of  this.” 

Where  is  Andrica  now?  In 
Italy  or  Poland  or  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  knocking  at  someone’s 
hack  door.  Soon  he’ll  be  back  in 
Cleveland  with  messages  and 
pictures  for  relatives. 

So  goes  the  unending  journey 
of  Theodore  Andrica. 

“People  are  people  no  matter 
where  you  go,”  he  says  with  a 
shrug  and  a  smile.  “The  poor 
do  the  work,  pay  the  taxes,  die 
in  the  wars.  People  are  the  same 
down  deep  inside  whether  they 
are  Italians  or  Greeks  or  Jews 
or  Poles  or  Russians.  Maybe 
when  enough  of  us  the  world 
over  learn  this  —  there  will  be 
peace.” 


Roy  Park,  PR  Man,  Builds 
Radio-tv  Station  Empire 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Babcock  has  resigned 
as  vicepresident  of  Crosley 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
general  manager  of  Crosley  In¬ 
dianapolis  Television  Station 
WLW-I  to  l)ecome,  by  Feb.  1, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  rapidly  growing 
Park  Broadcasting  interests 
with  head(iuarters  here. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Roy  H.  Park  who  said  he  is 
setting  up  Park  Broadcasting 
Inc.  to  provide  management  and 
correlating  services  for  the  two 
television  stations,  the  two  AM 
radio  stations,  and  an  FM  stereo 
station,  all  acquired  or  estab- 
li.shed  by  him  in  the  last  21 
months. 

The  stations  are  WNCT-TV, 
WGTC-A.M,  WNCT-FM,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  and  WDEF-TV  and 
WDEF-AM,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
The  Greenville  stations  are  CBS 
affiliates  and  WDEF-TV  in 
Chattanooga  is  a  CBS  affili¬ 
ate,  while  WDEF-AM  is  an 
NBC  affiliate. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Park  owns 
30%  of  television  station  WECT, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  is  nego¬ 
tiating  for  other  television  and 
radio  properties. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  lx)rn  in 
Ithaca  in  1922,  attended  Phillips 
Exeter  Acadtuny,  and  Cornell 
University.  While  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent,  he  worked  as  a  copywriter 
for  Agricultural  Advertising  & 
Research  Inc.  which  then,  as 
now,  was  wholly  ownetl  by  Roy 
H.  Park. 

His  father,  the  late  H.  E. 
Babcock,  founder  of  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc.,  was 
instrumental,  in  1942,  in  bring¬ 
ing  Mr.  Park  from  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  to  Ithaca.  Agidcultural 
Adv'ertising  &  Research  Inc. 
provided  public  relations  and 
advertising  services  to  the  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Cornell  University, 
and  several  national  accounts. 

Mr.  Park  worked  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Raleigh  about 
20  years  ago.  He  went  into  the 
public  relations  field  and  scored 
a  success  for  Tobacco  Associates 
of  Raleigh  with  a  publicity 
drive  that  won  98  percent  en¬ 
dorsement  by  farmers  of  a 
tobacco  promotion  program. 

Purchase  of  the  WNCT  inter¬ 
ests  was  made  in  1961  from  the 
Carolina  Broadcasting  System 
of  Greenville  in  a  $2.6  million 
transaction.  Among  the  prin¬ 
cipals  selling  stock  to  Mr.  Park 
were  Josh  Home,  publisher  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Swindell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wilson  Times. 
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The  accpiisition  of  the  ('hat- 
tanooga  stations,  involving  $2.7 
million,  is  .still  subjret  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Fwleral  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

• 

Televitiiioii  Stutioii 
Purrhase  Approved 

Ari'LErroN,  Wis. 

Purchase  of  television  station 
KTVO  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and 
Ottumwa,  la.,  by  the  Po.st  Iowa 
Corp.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Post  Publishing  Co., 
Appleton,  has  been  approvf>d  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
commission. 

The  sale  for  $1,225,090  was 
apj)roved  on  the  condition  that 
Roger  C.  Minahan,  an  officer  of 
lK)th  Post  Publishing  and  the 
Polaris  Corp.  of  Milwaukee,  di¬ 
vest  himself  of  his  positions 
with  Polaris  because  the  latter 
firm  has  interests  in  four  other 
television  stations. 

Mr.  Minahan  has  comiilied 
with  the  FCC  condition,  a  Post 
spokesman  said. 

Besides  publishing  the  Apple- 
ton  Post-Crescent  and  the  Twin 
City  News  Record,  the  Post 
Publishing  Co.  also  operates 
television  station  WEAU-TV  at 
Eau  Claire  and  radio  station 
WAXX  at  Chippewa  Falls  and 
is  negotiating  for  the  ])urchase 
of  the  H'c.sf  Allis  Star. 

• 

Broadoust  Editorial 
Awards  Are  Doubled 

Chicago 

Separate  awards  for  radio  and 
television  editorials  have  been 
added  to  the  32nd  annual  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  contest.  They  replace  a 
previous  single  award  for  radio 
or  television  commentary. 

Announcements  covering  16 
categories  have  been  mailed  out. 
Russell  E.  Hurst,  the  society’s 
executive  officer,  said  the  dead¬ 
line  for  entries  of  work  per¬ 
formed  in  1963  is  Feb.  1,  1964. 
The  1963  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  2, 
at  the  annual  Distinguished 
Service  Aw’ards  Banquet. 

• 

Ex-C.E.  in  Library 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nelson  Griswold,  long-time 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  returned  from  a 
stint  as  editorial-sports  news 
director  of  radio  station  WBEN 
to  be  the  News’  chief  librarian, 
succeeding  Arthur  Smyth,  re¬ 
tired. 
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Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  en¬ 
gineers — and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to 
match.  Billions  of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on 
power  and  natural  gas.  Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none. 
Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco,  Douglas,  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX, 
Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North  American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismo¬ 
graph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By  . 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
Represented  by  the 
Branham  Co. 

ini  njiv,  n.,  ,  ///K 
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DELACORTE  ASKS: 


Do  Columnists  Take 
Editors’  Thunder? 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Are  a  relatively  few  public 
affairs  columnists  dominating 
newspapers  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  and  wielding  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  many  hundreds  of 
editors  and  editorial  writers? 

Do  they  actually  know  all 
they  claim  to  know  or  do  they, 
in  many  cases,  just  personalize 
educated  guesses  and  gossip? 

Why  do  so  many  people  often 
quote  columnists,  seldom  quote 
^itorials  and  almost  never  ex¬ 
press  original  ideas  of  their 
own? 

ProvcM’alive  Queslionh 

These  and  similar  prov’ocative 
questions  have  intrigued  the 
keen  intellect  and  troubled  the 
acute  social  and  civic  conscious¬ 
ness  of  George  T.  Delacorte, 
publisher  of  Dell  Publications 
(20  national  magazines).  Delta 
and  Dell  Books  (51,000,000 
pocketsize  copies  last  year  and 
with  a  subsidiary  in  England) 
and  Dial  Press  (purchased  last 
February.) 

The  inquiring  mind  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  of  Mr.  Delacorte  (he 
promotes  a  “Make  New  York 
Beautiful”  campaign  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Delacorte  Theatre  in 
Central  Park  and  “Alice  in 
Wonderland”  in  the  park)  led 
him  to  pledge  from  the  Dell 
Publications  Company  Founda¬ 
tion  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  to 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
to  make  a  three-year  study  of 
the  role  of  public  affairs  colum¬ 
nists  in  America.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Delacorte  is  a  close  friend 
of  Dean  Edward  W.  Banett  of 
the  Columbia  school. 

“Columnists  have  been  around 
for  many  years  and  dominate 
more  and  more  the  positions  of 
editorial  writers  and  are  taking 
the  jobs  of  editors,”  explained 
Mr.  Delacorte,  a  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  and  intense  man,  with  a 
quick  smile.  “They  seem  to  me 
to  be  making  editorial  writers 
into  nonenities.  The  average 
person  does  not  read  editorials, 
but  reads  Lippmann  and  the 
others. 

May  Be  Prejudiced 

“I  may  be  prejudiced  in  this 
belief,”  he  continued,  “so  I 
planned  this  study  to  see  the 
effect  columnists  have  on  gov¬ 
ernment,  public  affairs  and 


newspapers.  I  delil)erately  told 
Dean  Barrett  not  to  listen  to 
what  I  feel,  but  to  .seek  the 
facts. 

“Of  course,  my  opinion  is 
that  columnists  are  much  more 
like  theatre  reviewers  who  know 
all  the  answers,  although  pro¬ 
fessional  theatre  people  with 
years  of  experience  have  put  all 
their  knowledge  and  thousands 
of  dollars  into  a  production,”  he 
added. 

“Newspaper  columnists  arro¬ 
gate  to  themselves  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  information  w’hich  they 
haven’t  got  and  pass  judgments 
based  on  information  they 
haven’t  got.  On  the  other  hand, 
government  mouthpieces  have 
the  information  and  give  you 
a  lot  of  lies  or  bull. 

“Since  columnists  are  here  to 
stay,  as  far  as  we  know,  I  am 
interested  in  having  an  un¬ 
biased  report  on  their  role  by 
as  well  informed  and  well  run 
an  institution  as  the  Columbia 
University  Giaduate  School  of 
Journalism.” 

Mr.  Delacorte  said  he  will 
not  publish  the  report,  but  he 
suggested  that  the  Columbia 
University  Press  or  a  commer¬ 
cial  hardback  book  publisher 
may  do  so. 

It’s  Mr.  Delacorte’s  strong 
conviction  that  men  should 
make  contributions  to  society 
and  give  their  money  back  to  the 
public  from  whence  it  came.  He 
also  fav’ors  such  gifts  while 
donors  are  alive. 

Inside  Dope? 

“Columnists  claim  inside  dope 
they  don’t  have  —  they  read 
the  newspapers  to  get  their  in¬ 
formation  just  like  the  rest  of 
us,  in  my  opinion,”  Mr.  Dela¬ 
corte  resumed  his  indictment. 
“Average  readers  quote  colum¬ 
nists  without  developing  ideas 
of  their  own.  Newspaper  editors 
ought  to  get  off  their  seats, 
leave  their  offices  and  mix  and 
meet  important  people. 

“Editors  did  not  sit  down 
with  President  Kennedy,  as 
Alsop  did.  New  York  editors  do 
not  go  to  Washington  as  much 
as  they  should.  Newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  ought  to  stop  the  trend 
towards  columnists  by  taking 
out  into  the  field  and  by  form¬ 
ing  public  opinion  and  by  mov¬ 
ing  around  more.  Publishers 
should  grive  editors  more  leeway. 


Editors  should  show  more  color 
and  personality.” 

Pay  Difference 

Mr.  Delacorte  emphasized 
that  these  are  only  personal 
opinions  of  a  magazine  man  and 
.said  he  would  in  no  way  impose 
his  own  views  on  the  study.  He 
regretted  that  a  columni.st  may 
be  paid  $100,000  a  year,  while 
an  editor  received  $10,000. 

As  a  book  publisher,  he  has 
not  handled  the  work  of  colum¬ 
nists.  He  turned  down  one  book 
by  a  controversial  columnnist 
because  he  felt  he  would  have  to 
employ  a  brace  of  lawyers  to 
guard  against  libel. 

He  has,  however,  publi.shed 
many  books  by  newspapermen. 
Tbe  latest  will  be  “O’Neill” 
(Delta  Books.  Paperback.  Feb¬ 
ruary.  970  pages.  $3.75),  by 


Barbara  and  Arthur  Ge!!),  the* 
latter  a  member  of  the  diam* 
staff  of  the  .Vcw  York  Timet. 
Brooks  Atkinson,  Times  colum¬ 
nist,  wrote  the  introduction. 

Mr.  Delacorte  remarked  that 
he  met  the  playwright,  Eugene 
O’Neill,  through  a  circle  of  their 
mutual  newspaper  friend.s, 
eluding  the  late  William  John¬ 
son  of  the  Sew  York  World  and 
columnists  (non-public  affairs) 
Karl  Kitchen  and  O.  O.  Mc¬ 
Intyre. 

Dean  Barrett  announced  that 
the  first  pha.se  of  the  .study, 
using  a  third  of  the  funds,  will 
be  directed  by  Ben  H.  Bag^ 
dikian,  formerly  of  the  Provi- 
denee  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  now 
a  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Review’s  editors. 


Newspapers  Call  Him 
From  Law  and  Banking 


Beaumont,  Texas 

O.  Eugene  Davis,  Beaumont 
banker  and  president  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  Co.  since  1949,  termi¬ 
nated  his  36-year  banking  ca¬ 
reer  Jan.  1,  to  devote  full  time 
to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
newspaper  firm. 

The  company  publishes  two 
newspapers,  the  Enterprise,  a 
seven-day  morning  paper,  and 
the  Journal,  a  six-day  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  Mrs.  James  L.  Mapes 
in  October,  1948,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  resident  president. 

Mr.  Davis  retired  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  First  Security 
National  Bank  of  Beaumont, 
and  as  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Gateway  National  Bank,  also  of 
Beaumont. 

Mrs.  Mapes,  the  last  resident 
president,  succeeded  her  hus¬ 
band  who  died  in  1936.  In  her 
will,  she  named  First  National 
Bank,  forerunner  of  First  Se¬ 
curity  National,  as  trustee  of 
her  estate  which  included  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Enter¬ 
prise  C!o.  After  her  death,  Mr. 
Davis  was  elected  president  by 
the  company’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

A  native  of  Palestine,  Texas, 
he  attended  the  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University  School  of  Law 
and  received  a  law  degree  from 
South  Texas  School  of  Law  in 
Houston  in  1929.  He  came  to 
Beaumont  in  1930  and  organized 
the  trust  department  of  First 
National  Bank.  Subsequently,  he 
graduated  from  the  Stonier 
Graduate  School  of  Banking  at 
Rutgers  University. 


O.  Eugene  Davis 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Bar  Association  and  of 
the  Jefferson  County  (Texas) 
Bar  Association. 

Under  his  supervision,  the 
Enterprise  Co.  expanded  and 
modernized  its  building  and  me¬ 
chanical  facilities  two  years  ago 
and  more  recently,  the  Enter 
prise  expanded  its  operations 
by  inaugurating  the  Louisiana 
Enterprise,  a  “wrap-around 
special  section  for  readers  in 
Southwest  Louisiana  where  the 
paper  is  making  significant 
gains  in  circulation  and  adver 
tising  linage. 

“My  decision  to  retire  after 
36  years  in  the  field  of  banking 
was  not  an  easy  one  to  make,” 
Mr.  Davis  said.  “However,  the 
increasing  press  of  duties  as 
president  of  the  Enterprise  Co. 
made  the  decision  necessary.” 
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Pavdon  Us  For  Blowing  Their  Horn 


Truckers  rarely  blow  their  horns  on  the  highway  and  seldom 
in  print.  But,  with  headlines  shouting  about  "the  revolution 
in  transportation”.  .  .  and  the  "era  of  the  overnight  order," 
we  felt  that  someone  should  emit  at  least  a  few  toots  for  them. 


Let’s  face  it.  Trucking  isn’t  simply  a  part  of  this  nation’s  ship¬ 
ping  revolution  ...  it  created  it.  It’s  no  fluke  that  trucks 
today  carry  75%  of  everything  that  this  nation  produces.  They 


give  the  service  shippers  need  and  intend  to  give  more. 

For  example,  truckers  everywhere  are  spending  millions  on 
electronic  devices  for  data  processing  and  advanced  com¬ 
munications  .  .  .  $4,000,000,000  annually  on  new  equipment. 


We  are  proud  of  the  role  Tyrex  rayon  tire  cord  has  played  in 
this  revolution  .  .  .  proud  too  of  the  record  Tyrex  rayon  tires 
are  making  in  the  trucker’s  cold  war  on  costs. 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex 
Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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News  American, 
Simplified  Name 

Baltimore 

Effective  with  the  issue  of 
Jan.  13,  the  name  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Newfi-Pofit  and  Snruiay 
American  was  changed  to  the 
News  American  for  all  editions, 
daily  and  Sunday. 

An  announcement  by  the 
Hearst  newspaper  explained  the 
reason  for  the  chanpe:  “We 
found  the  old  name  ju.st  too 
unwieldy  and  too  complicated. 
Baltimore  News-Po.st  for  the 
daily  editions  and  Sunday 
American  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  indicate  two 
separate  newspajiers,  and  this 
is  not  so.  We  are  one  new.s- 
paper.” 

A  ('.oiiibinalion 

The  name — the  News  Ameri¬ 
can — combines  the  names  of 
two  forebears.  The  News, 
founded  in  1872  by  E.  V.  Her- 
manpe,  was  published  as  a  .sep¬ 
arate  afternoon  newspaper, 
under  various  ownerships,  until 
December,  1920,  when  its  then 
owner,  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
acquired  the  daily  Baltimore 
American  and  its  eveninp  edi¬ 
tion  the  Star,  and  merped  the 
latter  paper  w’ith  the  News.  The 
American  continued  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  In  1923  the 
News  and  the  American  were 
purchased  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

The  American,  second  oldest 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  was  founded  in  1773  as  a 
weekly.  It  switched  to  daily 
morning  publication  from  1799 
to  1928.  Week-day  publication 
was  terminated  but  Sunday  pub¬ 
lication  continued. 

The  Baltimore  Post,  another 
ancestor,  was  founded  in  1922 
as  a  unit  in  the  Scripps-How'ard 
group.  In  1934  the  Post  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  was 
merged  with  the  News. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
a^rree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  220  Montgocncry 
ATLANTA.  34  Prad-tree.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jach&on 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 
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Good  for  a  Laugh 

Willard,  Ohio 
A  man  recently  called  police 
with  an  exciting  report:  “Some- 
Iwdy’s  just  put  a  l)omb  on  the 
city  manager’s  porch  in  the 
dark.’’  Officers  hurried  to  the 
home  of  City  Manager  Calvin 
Coolidge  Henrj'  and  gingerly 
i-emoved  the  cylindrical  object. 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  Sunday 
comics. 


Tabloid  Trentoiiiaii 
Departmentalizes 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Trentonian,  tabloid-sized 
morning  paper,  has  adopted  a 
sectionalized  format  and  has 
added  a  front-page  feature,  “In¬ 
side  Story,’’  which  doubles  as  a 
capsule  summary  of  important 
stories  and  an  index  to  pages. 

The  change  in  format  reflects, 
in  part,  a  considerable  opening 
of  the  Trentonian’s  news  hole, 
according  to  General  Manager 
Calvin  C.  Thomas. 

New’s  sections  under  the  new 
plan  are  Local,  State  and 
Regional,  National  and  Inter¬ 
national.  Feature  sections  in¬ 
clude  Comment,  Family  Fare, 
Business,  and  Sports. 

Each  section  is  led  with  a  full 
all-newrs  page.  Previously,  the 
all-news  pages  were  confined  to 
the  front  of  the  paper. 

Editor  J.  Willard  Hoffman 
said  the  change  w’as  synchro¬ 
nized  with  an  increase  in  price 
from  5c  to  10c  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  land  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  City  in  Trenton 
Industrial  Park  on  which  a  new: 
plant  wdll  be  erected  for  the 
17-year-old  new'spaper. 


Profits  for  Charity 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Home  New’s  Publishing 
Co.  has  announced  that  its 
profits  from  the  sale  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  book,  “The  Torch 
Is  Passed,”  will  be  contributed 
to  the  local  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Retarded 
Children.  This  charity  is  a 
favorite  of  the  Kennedy  family. 
The  Home  News  has  received 
approximately  5,000  orders  for 
the  book  at  $2  a  copy. 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

11484  Hart  St.. 

North  Hollywoed,  Calif. 


News  Exchange 
With  Stations 
Ends  Dead  Spots 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Greater  cooperation  between 
newspaper  and  broadcast  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  Associated  Press  was 
advocated  before  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  AP  Broadca.sters  Associ¬ 
ation  here  recently. 

Joe  Brown,  })ast  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  New’s 
Council  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Hiffh  Point  Enterprise,  said 
the  job  of  news  collection  is 
too  big  for  either  medium  alone. 
He  said  they  should  coordinate 
efforts  to  do  a  better  job  of 
keeping  the  public  informed. 

“The  job  of  covering  news  is 
so  big  that  it  leaves  us  little 
time  or  energy  to  exercise  any 
differences  there  may  be  be¬ 
tween  us,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  does  not  mean 
eliminating  competition  because 
“without  it  we’d  all  be  so  deadly 
dull  as  to  eventually  rust  or  cor¬ 
rode  into  nothingness  .  .  .  but 
when  it  comes  to  covering  the 
hard  news,  let’s  momentarily 
forget  any  throatcutting  ten¬ 
dencies  w-e  may  feel  for  each 
other.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  by  ex¬ 
changing  news  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  South  Carolina,  the 
newspaper  and  broadcast  mem¬ 
bers  are  eliminating  “dead 
spots”  in  tbe  states  w'here  there 
is  no  AP  newspaper  member  or 
broadcast  station  to  cover  major 
breaking  news.  He  said  these 
dead  spots  w-ere  not  only  geo¬ 
graphical  but  also  chronological 
in  that  broadcast  stations  are 
covering  news  on  weekends  and 
other  houi:s  when  newspapers 
are  not  operating. 

The  increased  activity  of 
broadcast  stations  in  covering 
new’s  in  the  Carolinas,  he  said, 
has  greatly  increased  the  jiro- 
fessional  respect  which  news¬ 
papers  have  for  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions. 

Louis  J.  Kramp,  assistant 
general  manager  of  AP,  said 
such  cooperation  is  increasing  in 
many  states. 

Features  Coinbiiietl 

Hamilton 

The  Royal  Gazette  Weekly 
has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Saturday  issue  of  the  Mid- 
Ocean  News  and  the  Thursday 
issue  of  the  Mid-Ocean  News 
has  been  discontinued.  The  Sat¬ 
urday  issue  now  contains  a  16- 
page  comics  supplement,  radio¬ 
tv  guide,  news  pictorial  section 
and  football  results.  The  price 
has  been  raised  to  one  shilling. 


Arctic  Area 
News  Covered 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

A  correspondent  whose  s])ell- 
ing  is  ix)or  and  whose  grammar 
is  atrocious  is  now  delighting 
readers  of  the  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal,  (circulation  around  117,- 
000). 

For  Edith  Josie’s  reports 
from  Old  Crow,  70  miles  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  take  one 
to  a  land  of  simplicity  and  de¬ 
light. 

“We  are  the  closest  metro 
daily  to  the  north  and  we  feel 
it  is  our  coverage  area,”  ex¬ 
plains  Gordon  Lloyd,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Journal. 

The  new  correspondent’s  writ¬ 
ings  also  continue  in  the  White¬ 
horse  (Yukon)  Star,  for  which 
the  fortyish  woman  became  con¬ 
tributor  in  1962. 

Her  items  from  Old  Crow,  a 
town  of  200,  dwell  customarily 
on  the  weather,  the  seasons  and 
the  results  of  the  hunt.  Exam¬ 
ples: 

“Albert  Abel  came  into  town 
with  three  minks  and  Roy  Moses 
got  five  minks  they  really  did 
v-ery  nice  trap.”.  .  .  “Sure  nice 
(church)  service  they  make  for 
St.  Andrew  Day.  .  . .  “Last  week 
it  is  cold  weather  but  since  two 
day  sure  nice  weather  and 
warm.” 

“This  is  the  end  of  the  news” 
is  her  signoff.  That  news  takes 
a  few  days  to  a  month  in  reach¬ 
ing  Edmonton,  depending  on 
when  a  plane  touches  down  in 
the  Canadian  Northern  Terri¬ 
tories’  town. 

People  invariably  start  read¬ 
ing  Old  Crow  news  for  chuckles, 
then  they  stop  laughing  and  find 
themselves  genuinely  interested 
in  the  village  and  its  residents, 
the  Journal  editors  report. 

The  log  -  cabin  community 
gained  early  fame  when  it  sent 
$2,000  to  the  victims  of  the 
London  blitz. 

• 

Full  Travel  Section 
Now  Tues4lay  Feature 

Boston 

Leavitt  Morris,  Boston  travel 
editor,  has  announced  that  his 
Friday  travel  features,  includ¬ 
ing  his  column,  “Travel  Editor’s 
Diary,”  are  combining  with 
regular  Tuesday  pages  in  ex¬ 
panded  travel  section  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
new  format  will  present  fea¬ 
tures  and  advertising  columns 
on  three  to  four  full  pages  every 
week. 

Mr.  Morris  travels  close  to 
75,000  miles  a  year  in  search  of 
material  for  his  articles. 
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Tex.  Lawyers 
Vote  on  Tight 
Pul)  licity  Rule 

Dallas 

Lawyirs  across  Texas  will 
ballot  next  month  on  a  proposal 
aimed  at  (liscouraginp  attorneys 
from  seeking  i)ublicity  or  “try¬ 
ing  cases  in  the  newspapers.” 

They  will  vote  in  a  mail  poll 
on  a  proposed  revision  of  Canon 
17  of  the  state  bar  code  of 
ethics. 

The  canon  provides  that  a 
lawyer  “should  not  publicize 
pending  or  anticipated  litigation 
i)y  newspaper  interviews  or 
otherwise.” 

If  revised,  it  would  state  that 
lawyers  “should  not  publicize  or 
aid  and  abet  in  any  way  the 
ljublicizing  of  anticipated,  pend¬ 
ing  or  completed  litigation  by 
newspapers,  radio,  television  or 
otherwise.” 

John  F.  Sutton  Jr.  of  Austin, 
chairman  of  a  committee  which 
recommended  the  change,  said 
he  lK‘lieved  the  stronger  word¬ 
ing  would  discourage  lawyers 
from  making  public  statements 
about  cases. 

.Mr.  Sutton  noted  that  numer¬ 
ous  lawyers  violate  the  canon. 

A  state  bar  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  here  recently  investi¬ 
gated  a  complaint  that  a  lawyer 
talked  too  much  to  reporters 
aljout  the  Jack  Ruby  case. 

State  bar  officials  discussed 
proposals  for  .strengthening  the 
canon  l)efore  the  Ruby  case, 
however. 

Some  lawyers  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  should  say  nothing  to 
reporters  about  a  pending  case. 
These  lawyers  say  newspapers 
should  restrict  their  coverage  to 
official  i)roceedings. 

Other  lawyers  say  they  should 
have  the  right  to  make  com¬ 
ments.  They  point  out  that 
police  officers  are  not  subject  to 
the  canon  and  make  statements 
about  criminal  cases. 

These  lawyers  say  a  defense  i 
attorney  should  have  the  right  i 
to  re])ly  to  statements  by  i 
officers.  1 

These  lawyers  also  note  that, 
under  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  ))roposed  revision,  they  could 
not  answer  questions  of  a  re- 
l)orter  preparing  a  story  about 
a  trial  which  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  years  ago.  I 

The  change  is  one  o^  15  on 
which  lawyers  will  vote.  Others 
involve  subjects  ranging  from 
appearances  l>efore  legislative 
committees  to  announcements  of 
changes  in  partnerships. 

One  proposal  would  let 
lawyers  send  notices  to  clients 

editor  sc  publisher 


when  a  firm  changes  its  person¬ 
nel  or  address,  but  would  pro¬ 
hibit  them  from  publishing  the 
announcement  as  an  ad  in  a 
newspaper. 

• 

New  Sick  Leaves  Start 
For  New  York  Printers 

Extension  of  sick  leaves  from 
one  to  thiee  days  became  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1  for  newspaper  mem- 
l)ers  of  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6.  It  was  one  of  the 
provisions  gained  after  the  114- 
day  strike. 

Those  who  worked  at  least 
120  days  during  1963  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  extra  two  days. 

Also  effective  Jan.  1,  news- 
l)aper  members  who  worked  at 
least  120  days  in  one  office  dur¬ 
ing  1963  are  entitled  to  pay  for 
all  holidays  as  well  as  jury  duty 
or  bereavement  leave  taken  in 
1964. 


lAPA  Given 
11  Presses 
For  Center 

The  Pontinr  (Mich.)  Prens  is 
contributing  11  printing  i)ress 
units  and  auxiliary  equipment 
to  the  Tt“chnical  Center  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Announcing  the  gift,  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  president,  John  R.  Herbert 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Lcdffcr,  .said  it  will  strengthen 
the  lAPA  program  under  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pontiac  Press,  said 
the  donation  will  In^gin  with  six 
Scott  units  and  one  double 
folder.  Later  this  year,  he  said 


the  Center  will  receive  five  Goss 
units  and  a  double  folder.  The 
time  of  this  delivery  depends 
on  the  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Pontiac  Press. 

Reels,  tensions,  electrical 
j-quipment  and  a  heavy  duty 
pony  Autoplate  will  l)e  included 
in  the  package  for  the  Center, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  said. 

• 

Publisher's  Aide 

ClJiVELANU 

Thomas  Vail,  i)ublisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
announced  the  promotion  of 
Anthony  J.  Disantis,  who  has 
l)een  in  charge  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  to  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  William  R.  Merkel,  as- 
si.stant  to  the  publisher,  retains 
that  title  and  takes  charge  of 
industrial  relations.  Mr.  Merkel 
formerly  was  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 
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Canada  Is  Divided 
On  Ownership  Rule 


Ottawa 

Canadian  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  expressing  divided 
opinion  on  the  issue  of  povern- 
ment  restrictions  on  foreipn 
ownership  of  Canadian  news- 
pajjers. 

At  least  two  have  requested 
the  povernment  to  proceed  with 
lepislation  involvinp  such 
owTiership.  Others  hav’e  ex¬ 
pressed  stronp  opposition  to  any 
foi-m  of  povernment  control  in 
the  newspaper  field. 

Publisher  Roy  Thomson  said 
that  any  kind  of  povernment 
re.striction  in  the  newspaper 
field  “would  lie  a  disaster.” 

Prci-eilenl  Feared 

The  Toronto  TfUgram  in  edi¬ 
torials  has  oppo.sed  any  lepisla- 
tive  control,  sayinp  “such  inter¬ 
ference  would  set  a  precedent 
that  w’ould  alarm  all  w’ho  hold 
the  freedom  of  the  press — free¬ 
dom  to  express  political  opinions 
without  fear  of  political  re¬ 
prisal — to  be  one  of  the  main 
supportinp  pillars  of  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Prime  Minister  Lester  B. 
Pearson  told  a  news  conference 
that  the  povernment  has  been 
makinp  a  wider  examination  of 
foreipn  control  of  Canadian 
communications  media  than  was 
made  durinp  1961  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Publications. 
That  commission,  headed  by 
Senator  M.  Grattan  O’Leary, 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  made  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  coverinp  the  peri¬ 
odicals  field,  but  parliament  did 
not  act  on  them  before  beinp 
dissolved  in  1962  and  1963  for 
federal  elections. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  the  cabinet 
now  has  considered  lepislative 
steps,  althouph  he  added  that 
this  did  not  mean  a  decision  had 
been  made  for  or  apainst  pov¬ 
ernment  action.  He  expected  to 
make  the  povernment’s  inten¬ 
tion  knoAvn  before  Parliament 
reconvenes  in  Februarj’. 

Favors  French 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president 
of  the  Southam  Company 
Limited,  which  owns  a  proup  of 
newspapers,  said  his  company 
has  requested  lepislation  cover¬ 
ing  foreign  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada. 

“I  told  them  we  felt  the  only 
practical  alternative  to  preserve 
Canadian  control  of  newspapers 
was  to  do  it  by  law  as  France 
has  done,”  he  said. 

“Magazines  may  not  seem 
such  an  attractive  purchase  to 


non-Canadians  right  now  but 
new.spapers  do.  They  are  still 
profitable  in  this  country.” 

John  McConnell,  president  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  has  called 
for  lepislation  restricting  out¬ 
side  ownership  of  newspapers, 
sayinp;  “there  is  nothing  at 
present  to  prevent  foreipn 
groups  from  petting  control — 
except  the  refusal  of  the  owners 
to  sell.” 

Foreipn  ownership,  he  said, 
was  “all  part  and  parcel  of  the 
danger  to  Canada  of  this  im¬ 
mense  influx  of  American  ideas 
— one  way  or  another.” 

OnsorMliip  No!  Involved 

The  Toronto  Star,  in  an  e<li- 
torial  supportinp  povernment 
lepislation  apainst  foreipn 
ownership,  .said  the  fear  that 
freedom  of  the  press  would  be 
endangered  is  “nonsense,”  add¬ 
ing: 

“There  is  no  proposal  here  to 
censor  Canadian  newspapers  or 
to  prevent  Canadians,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  proup  or  parties,  from 
starting  up  publications  of  any 
kind.” 

It  said  a  newspaper  owned  by 
foreigners  is  likely  to  reflect  the 
interests  and  outlook  of  another 
country.  While  this  would  not 
be  particularly  noticeable  in 
normal  times,  “it  will  become 
all  too  evident  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  between  Canada  and  the 
countn,’  cjf  which  its  owners  are 
citizens.” 

The  Windsor  Star  declared 
that  neither  Canadian  new's- 
papers  nor  magazines  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion. 

“If  they  do  then  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  product,”  it  said  in  an 
editorial. 

Three  other  publishers  op¬ 
posing  restrictive  lepislation 
are: 

Michael  Wardell  of  the 
Fredericton  Gleaner:  “it’s  a 
damn  lot  of  nonsense.  People 
can  look  after  themselves  and 
their  interests  without  povern¬ 
ment  lepislation.” 

Stuart  Keate  of  the  Victoria 
Times:  “seventy  percent  of  the 
world’s  press  is  controlled  to 
some  extent.  We’re  in  the  30 
percent  that  isn’t.  Let’s  keep  it 
that  way.” 

Slock  Restrictions 

Max  Bell  of  the  Calgary  Al¬ 
bertan:  “I  hate  to  see  more 
government  control  of  anything. 
Restrictions  on  stock  control 
should  be  done  by  individual 


companies  rather  than  the 
state.” 

Mr.  Thomson  came  to  Canada 
following  his  designation  as  a 
British  baron  in  the  Queen’s 
List  of  New  Year’s  honors.  His 
acceptance  of  the  title  caused 
him  to  lose  his  Canadian  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Senator  Jean-Francois  Pou- 
liot  suppe.sted  that  Lord  Thom¬ 
son,  in  losing  his  Canadian 
citizenship,  has  in  fact  lost  none 
of  his  rights. 

The  Quebec  Senator,  a  lawyer 
who  has  been  studying  the  1946 
Canadian  Citizenship  Act,  said 
the  publisher,  as  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  can  enjoy  all  the  rights 
conferred  on  Canadian  citizens. 

Mr.  Thomson,  owner  of  vast 
publishing  and  broadcasting  in¬ 
terests  in  Britain,  Canada  and 
other  countries,  has  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senator  Pouliot  said  the 
Citizenship  .4ct  stipulates  that 
“a  Canadian  citizen  is  a  British 
subject.” 

“All  Canadians  are  British 
subjects,  and  all  British  sub¬ 
jects  could  be  Canadians  if  they 
lived  in  Canada,”  he  said.  “The 
fact  he  (Thomson)  is  a  British 
subject  makes  him  a  Canadian 
w'henever  he  wants  to  be.” 

Tliuiiison  Is  ‘.\ppalled’ 

The  publishing-broadcasting 
magnate,  who  was  a  Conserv'a- 
tive  politician  before  leaving 
Canada  to  expand  his  empire  in 
Britain  10  years  ago,  said  he 
has  no  griev’ance  against  the 
federal  Liberal  government  “in 
any  shape  or  form”  for  uphold¬ 
ing  the  law. 

“It’s  not  political,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Canada  to  live  “when 
my  physical  or  mental  capacity 
to  run  the  business  no  longer 
exists.”  He  indicated  he  has  no 
early  plans  for  this.  He  is  69. 

He  took  a  sharp  swing  at  the 
government’s  reported  plans  to 
enact  legislation  against  non- 
Canadian  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

“I  am  appaled  at  the  pro¬ 
posal,”  he  said.  It  would  be  an 
infringement  on  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Won’t  Offset  His  Holdings 

“It  seems,”  he  said,  “that  pub¬ 
lishers  who  advocate  govern¬ 
ment  interference  in  ownership 
and  operation  of  media  are  in¬ 
viting  further  government  regu¬ 
lation — perhaps  even  a  govern¬ 
ment  license  to  operate.” 

The  publisher  said  the  legis¬ 
lation  could  not  affect  his  or  his 
family’s  holdings  in  Canada, 
which  include  a  string  of  dailies 
and  weeklies.  However,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  reply  directly  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  his  son, 
Kenneth,  who  directs  the  Can¬ 


adian  interests,  already  vwns 
them. 

“Draw  your  own  conclu.si  ms,” 
he  told  reporters. 

Mr.  Thomson  faced  a  baitery 
of  reporters  and  cameramen 
surrounded  by  a  wall  full  oi  old 
masters  in  the  ninth  floor  i  ffice 
of  his  son  at  Toronto. 

Mayor  Philip  Givens  of  To¬ 
ronto  suggest^  that  the  new 
liaron  adopt  the  name  of  Lord 
Thomson  of  Toronto. 


Robert  N.  Weed 


Weed  Succeeds 
Burroughs 
As  Publisher 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Robert  N.  Weed,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Valley  Titnes  Today, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Costa  Me,sa  Daily  Pilot,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Walter  Burroughs. 

Mr.  Burroughs  will  remain 
with  the  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Formerly  in  Minneopolis* 

Ml’.  Weed,  44,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  23  years,  was  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  publisher  of  the  Valley 
Times  Today  in  1960  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany, 

He  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Minneapolis 
Star  in  1940  following  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Mr.  Burroughs  started  the 
Pilot  16  years  ago  as  a  six-page 
weekly  with  about  500  circula¬ 
tion.  It  was  then  called  the 
Globe-Heraid.  It  became  a  daily 
in  June,  1960. 
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Innsbruck  Rushes  Press 
Fatalities  for  Olympics 


By  Eric  Walia 

Vienna  Correspondent,  Al* 

Innsbruck,  Austria 

It’s  a  inad,  last  minute  rush 
but  it’s  the  way  things  are  done 
in  Austria.  Press  preparations 
look  confused  and  unready  as 
the  Winter  Olympics  draw  near, 
but  reporters  who  know  the 
Austrians  feel  relatively  sure 
press  arrangements  will  wind 
up  by  iK)ssible  being  the  best 
ever. 

There  are  little  more  than 
two  weeks  to  go  and  there’s  no 
power  for  teleprinter  lines,  car¬ 
penters  seem  to  be  taking  their 
time  and  the  Olympic  Press 
Center  looks  like  it  will  never 
be  finished. 

But  Olympic  press  chief  Bertl 
Neumann  has  no  doubt  that 
everything  will  be  ready  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  games  opening 
Jan.  29. 

Reporters  who  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  arrangements  will 
in  any  case  be  able  to  lubricate 
their  complaints  with  cheap 


liquor.  Drinks  at  the  press  bar 
will  l>e  the  cheapest  in  Inns¬ 
bruck  —  and  if  these  are  not 
cheap  enough  reporters  can  buy 
enzian,  a  local  schnapps  made 
from  the  root  of  a  blue  moun¬ 
tain  flower,  for  $1.50  a  quart. 

Over  700  Accredited 

More  than  700  newsmen,  120 
photographers  and  280  radio 
and  tv  men  from  33  countries 
have  been  accredited. 

An  excellent  press  center  in 
the  middle  of  Innsbruck  has  ac¬ 
commodations  hard  to  beat, 
with  unique  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  distant  venues  and 
the  press  center,  and  probably 
adequate  communications  be¬ 
tween  Innsbruck  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

But  on  the  negative  side  are 
the  long  distances  from  Inns¬ 
bruck  itself  to  the  alpine,  bob 
and  nordic  events  and  the  early 
hour  many  newsmen  are  going 


to  have  to  get  up  to  reach  these 
sites  in  official  buses. 

The  six  story  press  center  of 
glass  and  concrete  will  house 
the  Chemical  Institute  of  Inns¬ 
bruck  University  after  the 
games. 

Events  20  Miles  Away 

The  nordic  events  in  Seefeld 
will  be  20  miles  away  so  the 
Olympic  committee  has  pro¬ 
vided  each  agency  with  its  own 
network  of  telephone  lines  from 
the  press  center  to  all  venues. 

Each  agency  has  its  own 
cabin  at  each  site  and  reporters 
will  be  provided  with  newly  de¬ 
veloped  headsets  which  cut  out 
noise. 

There  are  enough  cables  laid 
to  carry  120  outgoing  foreign 
calls  at  one  time.  There  are 
some  80  telephone  booths  and  40 
Teletype  machines  for  general 
use. 

Of  the  575  journalists  who 
will  be  housed  in  the  official 
hotels,  40  are  women.  They  will 
have  a  building  of  their  own  so 
they  will  be  relatively  secure 
from  an  old  Tyrolean  custom 
known  as  “fensterln.” 

By  this  custom,  Austrian 
young  men  who  have  a  liking 
for  a  girl  are  allowed  to  take  a 
ladder  at  night  to  a  girl’s 
window  and  knock.  The  girls 
can  either  (1)  keep  their 
windows  closed,  (2)  open  them. 


or  (3)  take  a  broom  or  a  jug  of 
water  to  the  man’s  head. 

AP  and  UPI  have  their  own 
hotels.  Newsmen  .staying  in  the 
official  hotels  will  pay  220 
schillings  ($9)  a  day  or  170 
schillings  ($7)  per  person  for  a 
double,  all  meals  included. 

• 

Bartholomew  Given 
Midget  Olympic  Book 

San  Francisco 

-A  tiny  gift  expressing  friend¬ 
ship  overseas  has  l)een  received 
here  by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
chairman  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

“The  smallest  l)ook  in  the 
world’’  was  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Bartholomew  as  “an  old  friend 
of  Innsbruck,’’  the  Austrian 
town  that  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  1964  Winter  Olympics.  The 
book  contains  the  Olympic  oath 
in  seven  different  languages.  It 
measures  .14  inches  square. 
This  space  just  extends  across 
the  word  "one”  when  placed 
against  a  dime. 

• 

.4|;eiit  Appointed 

A.  T.  D’Ambrosio  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  La 
PrcHH€  of  Montreal  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  U.S.  His  office  is  at 
437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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FOLDER  FOR 
HOE  COLORMATiC* 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■ 

E.  138th  St,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Runs  Bookie  Joint, 
Promotion  Chief  Says 


PERFECT  HANDOFF  from  Red  Smifh  (leff),  sports  columnist,  to  Joseph 
Daly,  Lever  Bros,  media  director,  marks  windup  of  unique  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette  national  promotion.  Lady  in  picture  is  Mrs.  Daly  and 
behind  the  Dalys  is  Jack  McCarthy  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  adver¬ 
tising  representatives.  Next  to  Daly  is  Art  Carlson,  Press-Gazette  general 
advertising  manager.  Joe  Wall,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  is  at  right  end. 


Press  Agent  Job 
Upheld  As  Cause 
For  Firing  Critic 


Green  Bav,  Wis. 

The  (Hreen  Bay  Preifs-(tazette 
recently  completed  what  Jack 
Yuenper,  the  newspaiier’s  pro¬ 
motion  manger,  describes  as 
“one  of  the  most  .successful  na¬ 
tional  promotions  in  the  hi.story 
of  the  city’s  most  popular  daily, 
the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette.’’ 

(Editor’s  Note:  Green  Bay 
has  only  one  daily ) . 

Under  the  heading  “Yup! 
They  Run  a  Bookie  Joint  in 
Green  Bay,’’  Mr.  Yuenger 
writes : 

“Some  thinker  once  dev’ised  a 
high  blown  formula  for  success¬ 
ful  inventions  or  successful  pro¬ 
motions.  It  goes  ‘aim  at  an  ex¬ 
isting  void,  weakness  or  need.’ 

“The  penchant  for  Americans 
to  gamble  or  to  operate  com¬ 
petitively  is  well  known.  An¬ 
nually  companies  have  the  pub¬ 
lic  naming  a  llama  at  the  zoo 
or  coming  up  with  a  prize  win¬ 
ning  jingle. 

New  Type  .Vninials 


amateur  selectors  was  “all  but 
phenomenal.’’ 

But  let  Mr.  Yuenger  continue 
in  his  inimitable  manner. 

“On  several  weekends  during 
the  season,  several  of  the  media 
minds  picked  all  of  the  games 
right  and  the  football  went  to 
that  omniscient  one  who  came 
closest  to  the  Packer  score. 

“In  all,  each  selector  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  91  picks. 
No  less  than  17  men  chose  at 
least  61  out  of  91  winners,  with 
six  hitting  at  least  60. 

New  Yorker  Wins 

“The  ball  of  wax  went  to 
Joseph  Daly,  of  Lever  Bros,  in 
New  York,  who  compiled  an 
enviable  .758  on  69  rights  out 
of  a  possible  91. 

“Most  surprising,  too,  was  the 
fact  that  Daly  never  did  win  a 
football.  It  was  his  week  after 
week  consistency  which  paid  off. 

“Among  the  happier  facts 
about  the  contest  was  that  it 


San  Francisco 
The  Oakland  Tribune’s  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  drama  critic  for 
serving  as  a  paid  press  agent 
without  the  publisher’s  permis- 


her  dual  employment.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  Mrs.  Cone’s  re¬ 
views  of  the  Melodyland  prod¬ 
ucts  were  slanted  in  favor  of 
such  productions  because  she 
was  a  press  agent  for  Mr. 
Kapen. 

“But  it  is  to  say  that  the 
publisher  had  a  right  to  decide 
that  she  created  such  a  conflict 
of  interest  because  of  the  dual 
employment  that  he  could  prop¬ 
erly  conclude  that  he  did  not  | 


“They  don’t  have  a  zoo  in 
Green  Bay,  but  they  do  have 
some  rather  well  known  animals 
called  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

“Putting  the  national  weak¬ 
ness  together  with  the  existing 
popularity  of  pro  football  added 
up  to  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  national  promotions  in  the 
history  of  the  city’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  daily,  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette. 

“All  it  did  was  create  a  ‘na¬ 
tional  football  pool.’ 

“Each  week  for  13  weeks,  me¬ 
dia  directors  in  ad  agencies  and 
industry  all  over  the  United 
States  were  sent  a  card  out¬ 
lining  all  of  that  week’s  games 
in  the  National  Football  League. 
The  media  men  needed  only  to 
pick  the  winning  teams  and 
scores,  then  rifle  the  card  back 
to  the  newspaper. 

“The  person  selecting  the 
most  games  right  each  week  won 
an  autographed  Green  Bay 
Packer  football.  The  one  pick¬ 
ing  the  most  games  right  for  the 
entire  season  won  a  weekend 
for  two  at  the  NFL  title  g^ame 
between  the  Chicago  Bears  and 
the  New  York  Giants;  plane 
fare,  hotel,  meals,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  game  tickets  in¬ 
cluded.” 

Response  Surprising 

Response  to  the  “pool”  was 
immediate  and  surprising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Yuenger.  Cards 
poured  into  Green  Bay  all  sea¬ 
son  and  the  guesswork  of  the 
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is  jjerfectly  legal  in  lottery-con¬ 
scious  Wisconsin.  While  items 
of  value  were  at  stake,  and  there 
was  the  element  of  chance,  there 
was  no  consideration  involved.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly  saw  the 
title  game  (not  too  happy  an  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  Giant  fan,  notes 
Mr.  Yuenger)  toured  Chicago 
bright  spots  and  were  privileged 
visitors  at  the  NFL  press  head¬ 
quarters  where  they  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nationally  known  report¬ 
ers. 

A  Football,  Too 

While  there,  Daly  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  one  thing  he 
didn’t  win  in  the  contest,  an 
autographed  Packer  football. 
Red  Smith,  sports  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
and  Publishers  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  made  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Yuenger  said  plans  for 
running  the  contest  in  1964  al¬ 
ready  are  underway,  “with  a 
greatly  expanded  staff  of  game- 
g^uessers  anticipated.” 

• 

Market  Expert  Retires 

Milwaukee 

Clifford  M.  Larson,  manager 
of  market  research  for  the  Mil- 
watikee  Journal  since  1952,  will 
retire  Jan.  25  after  39  years 
with  the  newspaper.  He  started 
as  a  promotion  writer  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  The  market 
data  books  he  developed  in  the 
1940’s  and  1950’s  became  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 


sion  was  for  good  and  sufficient 
cause.  Arbitrator  Sam  Kagel 
ruled. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Loeb  Cone’s 
action  resulted  in  a  conflict  of 
interest  and  violated  the  guild 
contract,  Mr.  Kagel  found  in 
rejecting  a  union  bid  for  rein¬ 
statement  of  Mrs.  Cone,  drama 
critic  since  1955. 

The  employe’s  actions  were 
“premeditated  and  apparently 
thought  out”  and  it  is  “impos¬ 
sible  to  now  credit  Mrs.  Cone 
only  with  an  ‘error  in  judg¬ 
ment’,”  the  arbitrator  said. 

She  apparently  knew  there 
was  a  risk  in  not  seeking  per¬ 
mission  before  entering  into  an 
agrreement  with  Ben  Kapen’s 
Melodyland  on  May  20,  1963  and 
“concluded  to  take  that  risk  in¬ 
volved,”  the  ruling  noted. 

When  William  F.  Knowland, 
editor  and  assistant  general 
manager,  learned  of  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  seiwed  written 
notice  of  discharge  “for  mis¬ 
conduct,  specifically  for  acting 
as  a  paid  press  agent  for  an 
advertiser  whose  theater  offer¬ 
ings  were  subject  to  review”  in 
Mrs.  Cone’s  column. 

As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Cone’s 
reputation  as  an  outstanding 
drama  critic  “there  developed 
a  trust  between  herself  and  the 
newspaper  and  between  herself 
and  the  readers,”  Mr.  Kagel 
stated. 

“In  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  case  there  did 
result  a  conflict  of  interest  in 


want  to  continue  Mrs.  Cone  as  , 
the  drama  critic.” 

•  i 

Papers  Raise  Funds 
For  Novel  Hospital  * 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Atomedics  Hospital  has 
been  opened  here  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  children  following  the 
successful  completion  of  a  drive 
for  $30,000  sponsored  by  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser-JoumaL 

The  project,  conceived  by  Dr. 
Hugh  MacGuire,  had  been  on 
the  drawing  Ixjard  for  a  number 
of  years,  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
funds  and  public  interest,  until 
the  papers  announced  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  drive  for  funds 
and  started  it  off  with  a  $1,500 
gift.  The  papers’  250  carriers 
worked  two  hours  in  one  evening 
and  collected  $2,008.26. 

• 

30-Year  Average  1 

Detroit 

Some  6,600  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  met  in  one 
room  at  a  Detroit  Free  Press 
luncheon  recently.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  220  employes  of  the  Free 
Press  were  honored  for  serving 
25  years  or  more  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Nearly  all  departments 
had  a  40-year  representative  at 
the  luncheon.  Average  time  of 
service  for  all  those  present  was 
about  30  years.  John  S.  Knight, 
president  of  Knight  News-  ’ 

papers,  said  he  has  one  year  to  , 

go  before  joining  the  Free  Press  T 
25-year  group.  I 
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Howard  S.  Wilcox 


‘Howdy’  Wilcox 
Named  GM  for 
Phoenix  Papers 

Phoenix 

Howard  S.  Wilcox  has  been 
named  freneral  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  (iazette  succeeding  Willard 
C.  Worcester  who  resigned  to  be 
publisher  of  the  Pulliam-owned 
Mum-U-  Star  and  the  Muncie 
Press  in  Indiana. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  Phoenix  newspapers. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  43,  has  been 
public  relations  and  personnel 
director  of  Mr.  Pulliam’s  India¬ 
napolis  Newspapers,  the  Star 
and  the  News,  since  1952,  He 
has  made  frequent  visits  to 
Phoenix  and  in  1958  reorganized 
the  retirement  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  program  for  employes  of 
the  newsjjapers. 

Well-known  as  “Howdy,”  he 
inherited  the  nickname  from  his 
father  who  won  the  1919  India¬ 
napolis  bOO-Mile  Speedway  test. 
He  is  a  director  and  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  Auto  Club. 

His  father  was  killed  in  a 
racing  accident  in  Altona,  Pa., 
in  1923  w’hen  Howdy  was 
years  old. 

He  worked  his  way  through 
Indiana  University  and  was 
first  associated  with  the  Star  as 
a  sports  department  employe 
while  attending  college.  In  May 
of  last  yt^ar  Mr.  Wilcox  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
1942  and  served  as  a  combat 
infantry  commander. 

Last  month  Army  Secretary 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  announced  his 
promotion  to  major  general, 
commanding  the  Indiana  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Howdy  and  his  wife,  Betty, 
have  four  sons. 
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NLRB  Says 
‘Social  Club’ 
Gan  Bargain 

Santa  Barbaka,  Calif. 

An  effort  by  a  minority  group 
to  displace  the  Santa  Barbara 
New.s-Press  Editorial  Employes 
Association  as  bargaining  agent 
has  t)een  stopped  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Board  ruled,  on  a  petition 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  that  the  association  is 
not  defunct  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  has  failed  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  labor  organization. 
The  association  has  had  succes¬ 
sive  contracts  with  the  employer 
since  1940.  The  latest  contract 
is  in  effect  until  June  15. 

Last  July  the  Guild  claimed 
to  represent  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  emi)loyes.  Shortly 
after  the  petition  was  filed,  the 
members  of  the  association  were 
summoned  to  a  meeting  and  15 
out  of  the  35  in  the  office  unit 
attended.  By  a  vote  of  13  to  2  a 
resolution  withdrawing  author¬ 
ity  from  the  association  to  act 
as  bargaining  agent  was 
adopted. 

Passing  on  the  guild’s  claim 
that  the  association  was  no 
longer  able  to  represent  the 
employes,  the  NLRB  said:  “The 
record  shows  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  still  in  existence,  that  its 
chairman  continues  in  office, 
that  it  has  money  in  its  treas¬ 
ury,  and  that  it  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  although  not  for  collective¬ 
bargaining  purposes  but  as  a 
social  club.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  record  to  indicate 
that  any  of  its  members  has 
resigned. 

“Under  these  circumstances, 
we  find  that  the  association  is 
not  unable  to  represent  the  em¬ 
ployes,  as  it  remains  a  func¬ 
tioning  organization  with  pre¬ 
vious  collective-bargaining  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  it  could  once 
again  assume  such  a  role  if  it 
wished  or  were  required  to  do 
so.” 

• 

Job  Law  Adopted 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  ordinance  that  prohibits 
the  recruiting  and  hiring  of 
strike-breakers  has  been  put  on 
the  lx)oks  here,  making  Albany 
the  34th  municipality  to  have 
such  legislation.  There  was  a 
three-months-long  printers’ 
strike  here  in  1928  but  the 
newspapers  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish,  first  by  photoengraving 
copy  and  later  with  help  im¬ 
ported  from  other  states. 

lor  January  18,  1964 


For  flights  that  rate 
with  the  Fourth  Estate 


Person  to  person  service,  point  to  point 
speed  .  .  .  that’s  the  Delta  story.  And  with 
Jets  nationwide,  convenient  deadline¬ 
making  schedules  and  your  choice  of  De¬ 
luxe  or  Jetourist  on  every  flight,  it’s  a 
story  you’ll  love  covering  yourself.  The 
service  is  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful.  Fly  Delta  next  trip  and  see! 
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PROMOTION 


March  27  Deadline 
Set  for  E&P  Contest 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


One  of  the  first  chores  in 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  after  hanging  up  the  new 
calendar  is  preparing  the  en¬ 
tries  for  the  journalism  and  ad¬ 
vertising  awards  competitions 
for  the  “best  of  ’63.” 

It’s  time,  too,  for  promoters 
to  select  the  best  of  their  oum 
efforts,  to  submit  in  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER’S  29th  annual 
Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 
Competition. 

Deadline  for  entries  for  this 
year’s  competition  is  March  27, 
and  entries  must  be  sent  to  the 
E&P  Contest  Editor,  c/o  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
An  advertisement  containing 
competition  rules  and  general 
information  on  the  promotion 
contest  can  be  found  in  this 
issue  of  E&P.  A  total  of  18 
first  prize  plaques  and  36  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded 
in  nine  classifications  and  two 
circulation  groups.  Awards  will 
be  presented  for  newspapers  in 
over-100,000  and  under-100,000 
circulation  divisions  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  national  advertising 

promotion  in  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising;  national  direct  mail, 
national  advertising  presenta¬ 
tions;  retail  promotion,  classi¬ 
fied  promotion,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  carrier  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  and  market  and 
newspaper  research. 

E&P  has  been  working  with 
Dan  Stem,  Earl  Truax,  Laurie 
Cavanaugh  and  Marshall  Gen- 
show  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  to 
make  the  1963  Promotion  Con¬ 
test  the  most  profitable  yet  to 
the  newspaper  promotion  field. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
by  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor  of  E&P  at  the  NNPA 
Twin  Cities  Convention,  May 
17-20,  at  the  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Laurie  Cavanaugh,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  Marshall 
Genshow,  promotion  managfer 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press 
and  Dispatch,  convention  hosts, 
have  lined  up  a  panel  of  30  top 
advertising,  agency,  publishing 
and  public  relations  executiv'es 
from  the  Twin  Cities  to  serve  on 
the  judging  panels. 

Bat>is  for  Program 

Following  the  awards  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  Monday  luncheon, 
convention  chairman  Earl 
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Truax,  NNPA  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  has  planned  a  program  in¬ 
novation  designed  to  provide 
delegates  with  some  background 
information  on  the  aw'ard  win¬ 
ning  entries. 

The  promotion  managers  who 
took  top  prizes  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  serve  on  two  panels, 
with  each  award  winner  pre¬ 
senting  a  15-minute  mn-down 
on  his  prize  promotion.  George 
Wilt,  E&P  promotion  manager 
will  be  moderator  for  the  over- 
100,000  circulation  newspapers, 
and  Bill  Tupper,  Star  and 
Tribune  assistant  promotion 
manager,  and  the  convention’s 
exhibit  chairman,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  for  the  under-100,000  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  program 
devoted  to  the  winning  entries, 
all  entries  will  be  exhibited 
during  the  convention. 

The  E&P  competition  pro¬ 
vides  two  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  men.  First,  the  chance  of 
gaining  recognition  for  out¬ 
standing  promotion  effort,  by 
winning  one  of  the  coveted 
awards  —  (and  who  knows,  it 
may  even  get  you  a  bonus  or  a 
raise).  In  addition,  you’ll  get 
the  chance  to  see  examples  of 
the  very  best  promotions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  other  newspapers. 

Plan  now  to  send  your  entries 
so  they’ll  be  sure  to  arrive  in 
Minneapolis  t)efore  March  27. 

«  *  « 

SNOW  JOB — Readers  of  the 
Knoxinlle  (Tenn.)  Journal  were 
asked  last  month  to  guess  the 
day  and  time  a  20-foot  high 
mound  of  snow  dumped  by  city 
.sanitation  crews  would  melt. 
More  than  2,000  readers  entered 
the  contest.  A  $25  prize  is  to 
be  given  by  the  Journal  to  the 
person  predicting,  or  coming 
closest  to,  the  day  and  time  the 
snow  mound  actually  disap¬ 
pears. 

*  *  * 

PAPERBACKS  —  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  promoted  its 
“Paperback  Issue”  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Magazine  of  Books  with 
an  unusual  direct  mail  piece. 
Advertisers  received  an  imita¬ 
tion  green  leather  billfold  carry¬ 
ing  the  gold-embossed  copy : 
“For  the  paperback  book  pub¬ 
lisher  who  would  like  to  fatten 
his  wallet  .  .  .”  Inside  the  bill¬ 
fold  was  a  “fifty-dollar  bill” 
carrying  copy  about  the  issue. 


NEWS  SERVICE  —  A  12- 
page  brochure  pro<iuced  by  the 
New  York  Times  promotes  the 
Times  News  SeiA’ice  in  words 
and  pictures.  Photos  show  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Times’  450  reporters, 
editors  and  writers  on-the-scene 
at  major  news  events  and  in 
interviews  with  world  figures. 

«  *  « 

TRAVEL  —  A  series  of 
circles  is  used  in  a  brown  and 
tan  folder  distributed  by  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and 
Journal  to  promote  travel  and 
resort  advertising.  Promotion 
manager  Omer  Shively  used 
copy  and  pictures  of  the  papers’ 
Travel  forums,  three  travel  in¬ 
formation  centers,  promotional 
merchandising  aids  and  eight 
annual  special  editions,  along 
with  statistics  on  income,  to 
promote  the  classification. 

*  *  « 

BAND  —  Public  relations  di¬ 
rector  Gordon  Clapp,  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
picked  up  some  extra  benefits 
during  the  “Downeast  Classic” 
basketball  tourney  sponsored  by 
the  News.  A  70-piece  band,  com¬ 
prised  of  the  best  musical  talent 
from  five  area  high  schools,  per¬ 
formed  during  the  tournament, 
with  boys  and  girls  selected  by 
their  respective  music  directors 
for  participation  during  the  two 
nights.  The  band’s  performance 
met  with  such  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  that  the  musical  group 
is  being  kept  intact  to  present 
community  and  school  concerts 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the 
Classic,  over  760  high  .school 
basketball  players  and  their 
coaches  were  afternoon  guests 
of  the  News  for  an  instructional 
session  put  on  by  four  Maine 
college  coaches.  The  group  was 
hosted  again  that  evening  for 
the  tournament’s  initial  round 
of  games, 

*  *  * 

CALENDAR  —  The  1964 
“Scribble-In”  Calendar  prepared 
by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel  for  distribution  by  the 
paper’s  carriers  features  a 
sepia-tone  photo  of  a  part  of  the 
circus  parade  on  each  page, 
with  full-color  circus  shots  on 
the  front  and  back  covers. 

*  *  « 

IMPACT  —  An  interesting 
chart  distributed  by  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  graphically 
.shows  the  impact  of  a  new  $50- 
million  Chrysler  Corporation 
assembly  plant  on  the  Rockford 
market.  The  chart  shows  that 
5,000  new  factory  workers  will 
bring  a  total  of  17,950  more 
people,  4,550  more  school  chil¬ 
dren,  4,850  more  passenger 
cars  and  3,250  more  employed 
in  non-manufacturing  to  the 
market.  Also,  an  additional 
$35.5-million  in  personal  income 


per  year,  and  $11.45  more  in 
bank  deposits,  and  $16,5  -0,000 
in  retail  sales  per  year  to  dock- 
ford. 

• 

New  Public  Service 
Director  Appointed 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

A1  Neuharth,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  T'nnes- 
Union  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  has  announced  the 
establishment  of  an  expanded 
department  to  handle  public 
service,  promotion  and  research 
activities  of  the  two  Gannett 
newspapers  here. 

Vince  Sjiezzano,  Times-Union 
political  reporter,  has  become 
director  of  public  service,  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  both 
newspapers,  a  new  post. 

Howard  Bloomfield,  D&C  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  assumes  the 
same  position  for  both  papers. 

Herbert  Lettau,  Times-Union 
retail  advertising  salesman,  has 
become  special  events  manager 
for  the  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  re¬ 
search  and  development,  Mr. 
Spezzano  will  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lic  ser\dce  activities  formerly 
handled  by  the  late  Ira  C.  Sapo- 
zink,  T-U  public  service  and 
promotion  manager. 

• 

Promotion  Manager 
For  Reno  Newspapers 

Reno,  Nev. 

Richard  J.  Schuster  has  l)een 
named  promotion  manager  of 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
Nevada  State  Journal  by 
Charles  H.  Stout,  publisher.  He 
succeeds  Rollan  D.  Melton,  who 
became  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Schuster 
has  been  business  manager  of 
the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald  for 
12  years. 

Mr.  Melton  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  paper  for  6% 
years  and  has  been  sports  and 
telegraph  editor  as  well  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

• 

Executive  Journal 
Started  in  Oklalioma 

Oklahoma  City 

Guffey's  Executive  Journal,  a 
business  newspaper  written  and 
edited  “for  the  man  who  makes 
more  than  $10,000  a  year,”  is 
being  published  here  by  Chan 
Guffey,  publisher  of  the  Prague 
News-Record,  and  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Published  fortnightly,  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  8,  the  newspaper  will 
focus  on  the  business  news  of 
Central  Oklahoma  with  lists, 
reports,  tips,  trends  and  fore¬ 
casts.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  real  estate,  building 
and  banking.  Subscription  price 
is  $6  a  year. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS 


Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
Xational  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  27,  1964 


For  29  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 


accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
entries  in  Classification  3  (presentations). 

The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1963  will  be  judged  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA 
Twin  Cities  Convention  at  the  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  May  17-20. 

Special  note:  All  entries  must  he  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  Minneapolis  in  time  for  judging 
April  /.  No  deadline  extensions  can  he  granted. 
Keep  entries  simple  and  unadorned  with 
minimum  of  decoration. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


[ 

I  CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificates  will  be  presented 
to  newspapers  with  over- 1 00,000  cir- 
I  culation,  and  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  under- 1 00,000  in  the  following 
categories; 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion-Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements,  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1963,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion— Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1963. 

3.  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
^  ,_  tion— Presentations.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
general  presentation,  or  for  a  single 


classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 
fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 

4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1963  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  direct 
mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1963,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion— (includ¬ 
ing  Editorial  Promotion),  Entries  to 
consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  directed  to 
the  newspaper  reader  or  prospective 
readers. 

7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

— Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro. 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  oarrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 


8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1963.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

9.  Research— Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1963. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1963. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 


classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir- 
culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeled. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disqualified. 
Entries  are  to  be  submitted  addressed 
as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  &  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest,  c/o  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55415. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1964. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  Minneapolis  no  later  than 
March  27,  1964. 


Task  Force  Coverage 
Of  Big  News  Urged 


Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Harry  Montgomery,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  A  rizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  here 
Jan.  10. 

He  succeeds  John  D.  Seater 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Sih'cr  Belt  and  the  Arizona 
Record.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  also 
president  of  the  Arizona  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pi-ess. 

Other  new  officers  of  the 
new.spaper  association  are:  Bill 
Cameron,  Verde  Independent, 
first  vicepresident ;  Jonathan 
Marshall,  Scott.^dale  Progre.<ts, 
second  vicepresident ;  Joseph 
Lincoln,  Point  irc.sf  magazine, 
third  vicepresident;  James 
Brooks,  Brooks  Newspapers, 
secretar>’-treasurer ;  and  Jones 
Osborne,  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  di- 
rector-at-larpe. 

The  Arizona  association  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  opposing 
federal  legislation  which  would 
permit  location  of  businesses  on 
interstate  highway  system 
right-of-way. 

.S'liularships  Urged 

In  other  resolutions,  the  as¬ 
sociation  : 

Proposed  that  the  legislature 
pass  a  law  whereby  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  retraction  stories  in  al¬ 
leged  lil>el  cases  would  not  be 
considered  in  the  courts  to  be 
an  admission  of  guilt. 

Proposed  that  publishers  con¬ 
tribute  $50  to  $250  annually  to 
college  journalism  scholarships. 

Suggested  that  Arizona  pulv 
lishers  employ  at  least  one  jour¬ 
nalism  student  this  year,  and 
make  their  staffs  available  to 
counsel  journalism  students. 

V.  P.  Richards,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holbrook  Mail,  was 
presented  the  association’s 
master  editor-publisher  award. 
The  late  Stanley  C.  Bagg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tombstone 
Prospector  and  Epitaph,  was 
named  to  the  Arizona  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame. 

Need  for  Pool  Reporting 

James  Reston,  chief  of  the 
New  York  Times’  Washington 
Bureau,  received  the  Univ'ersity 
of  Arizona’s  John  Peter  Zenger 
award  for  outstanding  journal¬ 
ism. 

Mr.  Reston  received  the  silver 
and  turquoise  plaque  from  Dr. 
Richard  Harvill,  University  of 
Arizona  president,  and  Sherman 
Miller,  journalism  chairman  and 
former  associate  of  Mr.  Res- 
ton’s  on  the  New  York  Times. 


With  centralized  government 
in  Washington  here  to  stay,  the 
greater  the  need  for  a  critical 
press  and  the  greater  the  need 
for  hard  skeptical  reporting, 
Mr.  Reston  declared. 

He  speculated,  in  discussing 
the  magnitude  of  such  stories 
as  the  Baker  Case,  “we  may 
have  reached  the  point  w’here 
newsi)apers  will  have  to  work 
together  on  these  stories  insteatl 
of  working  individually.’’  Am¬ 
plifying  the  possibility,  he  said 
“the  wealthy  papers  that  have 
Washington  bureaus  could  each 
contribute  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  to  the  pool  and  set  up 
task  forces  to  get  at  the  facts 
in  cases  like  this.  Every  paper 
could  help  in  its  own  commun¬ 
ity.” 

Mr.  Reston  declared  “the  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  in  Congress 
are  a  scandal — everybody  in 
Washington  knows  it,  we  have 
known  it  for  years,  but  we  do 
not  get  at  it  Wause  we  do  not 
work  together  on  it.” 

Charles  A.  Guy.  publisher  of 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  A^'alanche 
and  Journal,  using  his  barbed 
wit  to  needle  fellow  news  execu¬ 
tives,  urged  greater  promotional 
efforts  by  new.spapers  to  high¬ 
light  their  news  achievements 
and  offset  the  self-prai.se  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio.  He  was  criti¬ 
cal  of  publishers,  e<litors  and 
managing  editors  spending  too 
much  time  on  conventions,  travel 
and  committees,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  newspapers. 

“The  trouble  is,  you  and  I  and 
everybody  like  us  in  the  news- 
l)av)er  business  these  days  is 
spending  less  and  less  time  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out  better  newspapers 
and  more  and  more  time  on 
what  we  call  ‘public  relations,’ 
‘being  a  goo<l  citizen’  or  just 
plain  high-heeling  around,  Iwth 
at  home  and  abroad,”  Mr.  Guy 
.said.  “This  country’  is  full  of 
editors  these  days  who  give  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  time  and 
thought  to  things  10,000  miles 
from  home  ...  we  are  much 
firmer  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
the  Comintern  than  we  are  with 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil.” 

Bomb  Hoax 

Mr.  Guy  was  interrupted  in 
his  speech  by  a  bomb  hoax  w’hich 
forc^  hasty  evacuation  of  the 
banquet  room  and  prevented 
finishing  his  appearance. 

In  his  unspoken  text  he  said: 

“It  irks  me  no  end  the  way  ( 
we  newspaper  people  put  so 


AWARD — Mason  Walsh,  left,  man- 
a9in9  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  receives  9eneral  excellence 
plaque  from  John  D.  Kendall,  UPl 
bureau  mana9er  in  Phoenix,  award¬ 
ed  at  Arizona  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention. 

much  blood,  sweat,  tears — and 
money — into  promoting  other 
people’s  businesses  and  so  darn 
little  promoting  our  own.  .  .  . 

“We  are,  on  the  whole,  an 
incredibly  naive  group,  the 
meml)ers  of  which  on  occasion 
ballyhoo  a  new  feature  in  a 
small  1k)X  on  the  front  page,  but 
everyday  contribute  to  the 
buildup  of  television.” 

Thirty-two  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence,  selected  by  i)anels  of 
judges  in  many  states,  were 
given  Arizona  newspapers.  Top 
winners  for  general  excellence 
in  their  circulation  categories 
were  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Scottsdale  Daily  Progress,  Casa 
Grande  Weekly  Dispatch  and 
Westside  Weekly  Enterprise  at 
Goodyear, 

• 

Lafromboige  Buys 
California  Daily 

Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

Richard  Lafromboise  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  third  newspaper  by 
purchasing  the  Red  Bluff  Daily 
News. 

The  purchase  from  Marion 
S.  Walker  and  associates  was 
handled  by  Vernon  Paine,  Up¬ 
land,  Calif.,  broker,  and  his  son, 
Abbott  Paine. 

Mr.  Walker,  News  publisher 
since  1950,  is  retaining  his 
interest  in  the  company  which 
prints  the  News  and  the  Wil¬ 
lows  Daily  Journal  from  offset 
press  facilities  at  Coming,  mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  daily 
newspapers. 

Mr,  Lafromboise  purchased 
the  Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Daily 
Record  last  Jan.  1.  He  also  owns 
a  Washington  state  weekly.  He 
is  a  former  office  manager  of 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olym¬ 
pian.  His  father,  C.  B.  La¬ 
fromboise,  was  long  secretary 
of  the  Washington  State  Press 
Association. 


Copley  Buys 
Minor  Share 
In  Honolulu 


Honolulu 

Thurston  Twigg-Smitli,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  announced  that  hig 
family  and  his  uncle  purchased 
control  of  the  Advertiser  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  Ltd.  at  the 
.same  time  that  the  Copley  Press 
Inc.  acquired  stock  and  options 
amounting  to  about  one-third 
interest. 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith  his  family 
had  purchased  5,200  shares  of 
Advertiser  stock  from  Lorrin 
P.  Thurston,  former  publisher, 
for  $390,000.  This  stock,  plus 
shares  already  held  by  his  fam¬ 
ily,  including  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Smith,  and  his  uncle, 
Robert  S.  Thurston,  amount  to 
a  majority  control  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Twigg-Smith  said. 

At  the  same  time,  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  Ixmrd 
of  the  Copley  Press,  purchased 
8,865  shares  from  the  Dilling¬ 
ham  family  of  Honolulu  for  a 
reported  $440,000  and  acquired 
other  small  blocks  of  stock  and 
options  on  another  13,221  shares 
owned  by  Lorrin  Thurston. 

The  final  16  percent  of  out-  | 
standing  stock  is  owned  by  small 
stockholders  including  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser’s  editor,  George  Chap¬ 
lin. 

The  Twigg-Smith  and  Robert 
Thurston  stock  is  included  in  a 
voting  trust  which  covers  about 
81  percent  of  outstanding  stock. 
Trustees  are  Mr.  Twigg-Smith, 
his  brother,  David  Twigg-Smith, 
and  Lorrin  Thurston. 

The  Copley  Press  publishes 
newspapers  in  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiesr  has 
a  joint  publishing  arrangement 
with  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  i 

• 

Schular8liips  Given 
For  Slimmer  School  , 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Full  .scholarships  of  $600 
each,  covering  tuition,  room, 
board  and  program  activities, 
have  been  provided  for  the  Blair 
Summer  School  for  Journalism. 

Classes  at  Blair  Academy 
here  will  run  from  June  29  to 
Aug.  8.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
60  boys  and  girls,  preference 
being  given  to  those  entering 
their  senior  year  in  secondary 
school. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  are 
offering  the  scholarships.  More 
are  expected  to  be  announced 
before  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  according  to  Anthony  L. 
Cassen,  director  of  the  school. 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


COMIC  STRIPS 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
22D  East  43ndSt.,New  York  17, N.Y. 


Dan  O’Neill,  just  21,  is  the  > 
writer-artist  of  the  six-times 
weekly  satirical  strip.  He  pre- 
.sents  people  just  being:  them-  | 
selves  and  animals  being:  people.  i 

His  drawing:  board  products 
include  befuddled  big:-time  oper-  i 
ators  and  small  people  who  com-  i 
pensate  their  insecurities  by 
cring:ing:  beside  their  hug:e  dog:s.  , 
The  “Odd  Bodkins”  world  also  j 
includes  a  nervous  “Smokey  the  i 
Bear,”  disg:runtled  reindeer  and 
the  “Bluebird  of  Happiness,” 
entrapped  in  a  snowdrift. 

Bom  of  Boredom 

The  first  “Odd  Bodkins”  were 
Ijorn  of  the  artist’s  boredom 
with  a  colleg:e  history  professor  ; 
“who  insisted  on  lecturing:  to  the  i 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  i 
room.” 

The  professor  didn’t  think  the  ! 
characters  pencilled  on  note- 
l)ooks  were  funny.  He  handed 
Mr.  O’Neill  a  D  for  the  course. 
But  the  drawing:s  received  a  nod 
from  Alfred  Heller,  editor  of 
the  artist’s  home  town  paper, 
the  Nevada  City  (Calif.)  Neva¬ 
da  County  Nugget.  They  ran  in 
the  Mother  Lode  country  weekly 
for  two  years. 

Next  came  art  work  on  the 
small  staff  of  the  late  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Review  published  for 
three  years  by  Orr  Kelly.  The 
O’Neill  cartoons  lampooning: 
local  politicians  appeared  in 
larg:e  space  on  pag:e  one  to  de- 
lig:ht  readers  and  help  whiten 
the  young:  publisher’s  hair. 

On  the  Review’s  demise  the 
cartoonist  tried  self-syndication 
in  the  weekly  newspaper  field. 
Extra  copies  of  the  35  drawing:s 
he  proffered  editors  now  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  “Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  most  expensive  wall¬ 
paper.” 

Bastian  Helps 

Bob  Bastian,  Chronicle  edi¬ 
torial  pag:e  cartoonist,  told  the 
young:  man  he  was  doing:  thing:s 
the  hardest  kind  of  way  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  hig:h  court  judg:es  of  syn¬ 
dication — Scott  Newhall,  Stan- 
leig:h  Arnold  and  Phelps  Dewey. 

As  a  result  his  strip  was 
selected  as  the  Chronicle’s  suc¬ 
cessor  to  “Romulus  of  Rome,” 
slain  by  the  sword  in  an  abrupt 
termination  of  his  career.  The 
closing:  “Romulus”  drawing:s 
are  on  the  wall  before  him  as 
Mr.  O’Neill  enters  zealously. 

These  drawings  spur  his  ef¬ 
forts  mightly,  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  'They  remind  him 
that  the  alternative  to  success 
is  a  return  to  the  ranger  activ¬ 
ities  from  which  he  departed 
when  a  rattlesnake  hitched  a 
ride  in  his  car.  That  thought 
whips  his  determination  when 
his  pen  is  inclined  to  lag,  he 
confessed. 


SYM)I(  VTES 


Washington  Comment 
By  Leslie  Carpenter 


Hv  Pat  \1  unroe 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


Washington 

Take  a  little  politics — and  a 
bit  of  show  business — and  a 
touch  of  seriousness — and  a 
whimsical  use  of  humor.  And 
what  do  ycu  get? 

Leslie  Carpenter,  who’ll  !«? 
authoring  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Hall  Syndicate  starting 
Feb.  1,  .says: 

“I  hope  you’ll  get  a  very  un¬ 
usual  and  intere.sting  new  type 
of  column  from  Washington.” 

Iiileresting:  Names 

His  format:  crowd  10  to  12 
items  in  850  words  with  gener¬ 
ous  use  of  “interesting  names.” 

Syndication  will  l)e  a  new 
move  for  Carpenter,  who  came 
here  as  a  newsman  after  lieing 
released  from  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
1945.  Working  with  him  until 
she  joined  up  as  press  aide  to 
the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
in  1960  was  his  wife,  Liz,  who 
continues  in  her  job. 

Les’  other  dailies  are  in 
Texas,  Massachusetts,  Arkansas 
and  Hawaii.  In  addition,  he  rep¬ 
resents  l)oth  the  daily  and 
weekly  editions  of  Variety  mag¬ 
azine. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

IJfcht  and  IJvely 

“Nothing  like  this  has  ever 
been  syndicated  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  l>efore.  The  town  is  full 
of  heavy  columns.  My  object 
will  be  to  present  new  informa¬ 
tion  and  unpublished  stories  in 
a  lively  way  and  to  give  the 
reader  a  laugh. 

“I  know  a  lot  of  people  in 
show  business  and  I  intend  to 
write  about  them.  I  find  poli¬ 
ticians  and  performers  equally 
interesting.  Politics  and  show 
business  are  very  much  alike. 

“It  will  l)e  my  goal  to  write 
significant  news  stories  but  to 
do  so  in  a  terse  manner.  A  hun¬ 
dred  words  will  be  long  for  me 
for  any  one  item.” 

The  Carpenters  became  school 
mates  in  the  ninth  grade  back 
in  Austin, 
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in  Austin,  Texas,  went  on  J  / 
through  high  school  and  college 
together.  Both  have  journalism 
degrees  from  the  University  of  d(0IISp||^  H 

Texas.  Carpenter  is  a  member  -f  ,  ■  ^ 

of  the  Board  of  Advisers  of  the  » 

Journalism  School  there.  r”  •  < 

The  Carpenters  were  married  ] 

in  1944.  They  have  two  children, 

Scott,  17  and  Christy,  14.  Dan  < 
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Ten”  cartoonists  for  the  last 
several  years.  He  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  This  ITccA', 
Parade,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  New  Yorker,  Suburbia 
Today,  Weekend,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  a  dozen  other 
national  periodicals  such  as  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  McCall’s, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Pictorial 
Review,  Saturday  Review  and 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 

He  created  and  produced  a 
two-panel  feature  six  times  a 
week  for  several  years  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation  and 
he  created  a  multi-panel  cartoon 
.strip  for  This  Week  for  two 
years.  He  drew  ser\’ice-tyi)e 
cartoons  for  the  Air  Forec 
Times  for  several  years. 

Jet  Pilot 

In  World  War  II,  Jack  Tippit 
was  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
he  had  46  combat  missions  as  a 
B-24  lx)mber  pilot  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific.  He  was  recalled 
for  two  years  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  servinp  as  training  aids 
officer  and  jet  pilot.  He  has  l)een 
a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve  for  21  years  with  i)resent 
rank  of  major.  He’s  now  as¬ 
signed  to  the  New  York  City 
Reserve  Unit  (9215th  Air  Re- 
■serve  Squadron),  comprised  of 
public  relations  and  information 
specialists. 
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Jack  Tippit  Draws 
Comic  ‘Amy’  Panel 


Jack  D.  Tippit,  youn?  news- 
paper  and  map;azine  cartoonist,  k 
has  taken  over  the  writinpr  and 
drawing?  of  the  daily  panel 
“Amy”  for  the  Register  ^ 

Tribune  Syndicate. 

“Amy,”  a  short-depth,  two-  1 
column  panel  that  appears  six 

days  a  week  in  nearly  .50  news-  ^  ^ 

papers,  deals  with  the  doings  . 

of  a  bright  ^ 

long  in 

Ma»*e  Vi  as  Originator 

The  three  y 

ago  by  Harry  ^ 

recently  died.  Mr.  Tippit  was  a  s 

close  friend  and  neighlmr  of  Mr.  k  K  V 

Mace  and  often  advised  with  K 

him  about  captions  and  he  drew  •  * 

and  produced  the  panel  during 

Mr.  Mace’s  illness.  The  widow,  a  journalism  graduate  of  Texas 
Mrs.  Katherine  Keeler  Mace,  Tech.  They  live  in  the  colony  of 
has  signed  with  the  symdicate  to  artists  and  writers  at  Westport, 
.serve  as  consultant  to  Mr.  Tip-  Conn.,  and  have  two  children, 
pit.  She  formerly  was  with  the  Steve,  12,  and  Teresa,  9,  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising  right  age  to  suggest  gag  lines 
agency  and  she’s  the  author  of  and  funny’  situations  for  “Amy” 
several  children’s  lx)oks.  and  her  pals. 

Mr.  Tippit  followed  Mr.  Their  pets  are  a  14-y’ear-old 
Mace’s  drawing  style  and  gag  wire-haired  terrier,  “Slippy” 
ideas  so  completely  that  syndi-  (American  Kennel  Club  regis- 
cate  officials  said  they  were  un-  tered  name,  “Tippit’s  Rejection 
able  to  tell  which  man  had  Slip”)  and  a  14-month-old  cat, 
produced  them.  “Scooteiv” 

Jack  D.  Tippit,  born  and  Mr.  Tippit  has  been  an  active 


LAFF  THEATRE 


Ray  Helle 
Draws  New 
‘Box  Seat’ 


'WHO  CARES  IF  WE'LL  BE 
OLP  ENOUGM  TO  VOTE 
NEXT  YEAR .  I  APORE 
MATURE  MEN." 


tertainment  pages  will  be  re-  Redbook  and  other  na- 

leased  Feb.  17.  t  tional  publications. 

Seat  j  “I  was  assigned  to  a  special 

Theatre,  a  one-column  daily  gj^j  battalion,”  Ray  recalled  of 
drawing  by  Ray  Helle,  a  veteran  ^jg  ^o^ld  War  II  service.  “We 
cartoonist.  It  will  be  distributed  were  all  Norwegian- Americans 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  i-nigsion  was  to  liberate 

York  News  Syndicate,  for  which  ^jjg  j^^d  of  our  forebears.  I  was 
Mr.  Helle  draws  ‘  The  Flib-  outstanding  because  I  was  the 

only  one  in  the  outfit  who 
Show  business,  in  all  its  couldn’t  ski.” 
zaniness,  will  be  depicted  six  The  Ai'my  took  the  easy  out 
times  a  week  in  the  little  laugh-  instead  of  teaching  Helle 

getter.  gj^j^  gj^jg  away 

Better  Tl.an  Work  from  the  rest  of  the  battalion 

and  the  men  walked  as  infantry- 
Ray  Helle  was  born  in  New  men  all  over  Europe  for  two 
York  City  in  1917  and  decided  to  years  and  saw  service  in  five 
become  a  cartoonist  before  he  rough  campaigns, 
finished  high  school.  “It  was  Today,  as  an  established  mem- 
choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils  ber  of  the  stationwagon  set  of 
— work  or  cartooning,”  explains  fashionable  W’estbury,  Long 
Ray  with  his  ready  laugh.  Island,  where  he  lives  with  his 

After  he  had  studied  for  three  wife  and  two  children,  Ray 
years  at  Pratt  Institute,  his  Helle  does  as  little  walking  as 
drawings  began  to  appear  in  possible.  But  he  heroically 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  sweats  out  a  gag  a  day  for  “The 
Collier’s,  American  Magazine,  Flibbertys”  and  now  he  will  do 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  This  the  same  for  “Box  Seat.” 
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"ril  tell  you  what  I'd  do  if  it  was  my  report  card, 
Roger  ...  I’d  dig  a  hole  an'  BURY  it." 


SYNDICATES 

Clare  Boothe  Luce 
Writes  New  Column 


Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
ex-Confrresswoman  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  pla>"wriKht,  author, 
reporter  and  columnist,  will 
write  a  monthly  column  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  starting 
next  week. 

The  column  will  l)e  syndicated 
to  pat)ers  around  the  world  by 
Publi.sliers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  for  simultaneous  release 
each  month,  the  first  column  to 
l)e  for  release  the  weekend  of 
Jan.  26. 

In  addition  to  the  reprular  col¬ 
umn,  .Mrs.  Luce  will  from  time 
to  time  write  additional  columns 
which  will  also  l)e  syndicated  to 
newspaper  clients.  Her  .search 
for  facts  will  take  her  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  the 
dateline  will  be  unpredictable 
from  month  to  month. 

First  to  .Sign 

First  papers  to  sigm  up  for 
Clare  Booth  Luce  column  in¬ 
clude  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 


Bulletin,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  one  of 
the  women  in  the  whole  world 
most  admired  by  .4mericans.  A 
poll  taken  a  few  years  ago 
showed  her  second  only  to  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Today, 
she  is  amonjr  the  first  10.  Being 
an  original  thinker,  with  ability 
to  express  her  thoughts  in  pro¬ 
vocative  language,  her  columns 
are  expected  to  spur  debate 
among  readers. 

President  Eisenhower  made 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  .4meiica’s 
first  woman  ambassador  to  a 
major  country  when  he  .sent  her 
to  Italy,  Feb.  7,  1953.  During 
her  four  years  as  Ambassador, 
a  crucial  and  difficult  period  in 
Italian  historj’,  .she  was  the  con¬ 
stant  target  of  the  Italian  Com¬ 
munists  in  their  efforts  to  under¬ 
mine  Italian-American  friend¬ 
ship  and  to  kill  democi-acy  in 
their  own  country.  Nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Luce  was  instrumental  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Trieste 
(luestion,  skillfully  supervised 


Clare  Boothe  Luce 


America’s  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  that  buttressed 
NATO  and  raised  Italy’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

When  she  left,  Milan’s  largest 
daily  newspaper  said,  “No  one 
will  ever  know  how  much  Italy 
owes  to  this  fragile  blonde.’’ 

During  her  days  in  Congress 
Mrs.  Luce  had  l)een  so  forceful 
in  advocating  the  Atlantic  de¬ 
fense  community  that  Sen. 
Arthur  Vandenburg  wrote  her 
in  1946,  “If  I’m  the  father  of 
NATO,  you’re  the  mother.” 

Her  many  honorary  awards 
include:  the  Cordell  Hull 
Award,  Notre  Dame’s  Laetare 
.Medal,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  “Great  Living  Amer¬ 


ican”  Award,  “Woman  of  the 
Year”  by  the  Lido  Civic  Club, 
honorary  doctorates  from  Ford- 
ham,  Creighton,  Georgetown  and 
Temple  Universities. 

Married  to  George  Tuttle 
Brokaw  in  1923,  she  got  into 
editorial  work  six  years  later 
on  Voyue  magazine,  l)ecame 
managing  editor  of  Vanity  Fair 
in  1933.  Meanwhile,  she  wote 
her  fir.st  l)ook,  “Stuffed  Shirts,” 
a  satire  on  the  tycoons  of  the 
l)oom  era. 

After  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  whom  she  had  divorced, 
she  married  Henry  R.  Luce, 
owner  of  the  Time-Life  maga¬ 
zine  group,  in  1935.  Her  three 
successful  idays  followed:  “The 
Women”  in  1936,  “Kiss  the  Boys 
Good-Bye”  in  1938,  and  “Margin 
for  Error”  in  1939. 

The  War  in  Europe  halted 
her  play-writing,  drew  her  to 
Europe  as  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Life.  Her  book,  “Europe 
in  the  Spring,”  published  in 
1940,  was  one  of  the  first  best¬ 
selling  war  l)ooks. 

Mrs.  Luce  toured  China  and 
the  Philippines  in  1941  and  the 
war  fronts  of  India,  Burma  and 
China  in  1942.  Determined  to 
do  more  than  a  journalist  could 
do,  she  ran  for  Congress  in  1942 
and  was  elected.  During  her 
two  terms,  she  attacked  the 
Yalta  and  Teheran  treaties, 
warned  against  the  Soviets. 
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Editors  Test  Ideas 
On  Ad  Agency  Men 


William  I.  Nichols  editor  and 
publisher,  and  John  J.  O’Connell, 
executive  editor,  of  This  Week- 
are  testing:  the  new  “multi- 
magrazine  editorial  concept”  of 
the  supplement  on  advertising 
agency  executives. 

So  far,  in  a  series  of  informal 
luncheons,  nearly  150  people 
who  place  advertising  campaigns 
have  lieen  reached  by  these  edi¬ 
torial  Daniels  in  the  adv’ertising 
lions’  den. 

First  of  the  supplements 
under  the  change  is  scheduled 
for  April  12,  when  the  content 
will  be  on  a  general  magazine 
theme.  The  ma.sthead  has  l>een 
redesig:nwl  and  will  carry  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  name  This  Week 
the  five  themes  on  different 
colored  flagrs  on  the  right  top, 
thus:  General  Magazine  on 
yellow;  Modern  Living,  blue; 
Leisure  Living,  brown.  Story 
Edition,  green,  and  Beauty  and 
Health,  rose.  Of  course,  these 
are  subject  to  change. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  been  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  O’Connell  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  pioneeretl  the  one-theme 
approach  to  editing  on  Cosnw- 
politan  in  Ifiofi.  The  Hearst 
magazine  is  still  continuing  the 
policy. 

‘In  Addition  to  .  . 

AsktKl  about  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  in  general,  the  agency 
executives  were  in  a  number  of 
instances  critical,  complaining 
of  the  “blandness  and  monotony 
of  the  editorial  content.”  Some 
expressed  fear  that  concen¬ 
trating  on  a  single  theme  might 
“fragment  the  audiences.” 

“For  many  years,  supplements 
have  tried  to  seem  to  be  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  O’Connell  said. 
“Although  they  must  go  to  press 
six  to  eight  weeks  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication  date,  editors  sought  to 
get  stories  that  would  be  ‘timely 
and  timeless.’ 

“Now,  instead  of  the  effort  to 
be  newsworthy  and  trying  to 
do  what  the  newspapers  do,  we 
intend  to  do  what  the  news¬ 
papers  cannot  always  do  for 
themselves.  We  want  to  make 
the  supplement  live  up  to  the 
definition  of  that  word — that  is 
be  ‘in  addition  to’  the  news¬ 
paper. 

All  Part  of  Theme 

“While  we  will  have  big  fea¬ 
tures  keyed  to  a  single  idea,  we 
will  maintain  continuity  and 
keep  audiences  by  continuing 
such  generally  popular  depart¬ 
ments  as  ‘Words  to  Live  By’, 


Clementine  Paddleford’s  food 
copy,  Charles  Rice’s  column  and 
cartoons  like  the  ‘last  Laugh,’ 
but  in  each  case  these  features 
will  be  part  of  the  theme. 

“Then  we  will  take  a  theme 
such  as  ‘Modern  Living’  of 
‘Beauty  and  Health’  and  cover 
it  thoroughly.  What  we  will  pre- 
.sent  will  be  so  deeply  treated 
that  we  believe  readers  will  want 
to  keep  the  supplement  for 
future  reference.  I  look  at  a 
theme  issue  as  ‘the  elimination 
of  what  is  extraneous’.  Although 
this  sounds  in  contradiction  to 
the  idea  of  thorough  coverage, 
it  is  not ;  it  means  simply  the 
elimination  from  the  theme  issue 
of  other  editorial  matter  than 
the  few  regular  departments.” 

This  W(*ek,  under  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  has  prepared  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  some  trial  balloon  issues. 
The  issue  of  Feb.  9,  for  instance, 
will  l)e  devoted  to  tbe  idea  of 
‘women  at  work’.  Mr.  O’Connell 
described  it  as  “a  completely 
special  issue,  but  not  so  great  a 
dei)arture  from  past  editing  as 
to  lie  ujjsetting  to  readers.” 

“We  l)elieve  that  this  will 
show  that  if  it  is  done  right,  the 
editor  can  control  the  theme  and 
make  it  interesting  to  broad 
audiences  as  well  as  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  audience  upon  which  it 
is  focussed.  Men,  we  think,  will 
be  as  interested,  as  well  as 
housewives  and  the  working 
women.” 

Even  l)t*fore  this  issue,  Mr. 


O’Connell  has  jdanned  a  break 
from  what  he  called  “formula 
editing,  or  an  effort  always  to 
provide  articles  on  education, 
politics,  medicine  and  science 
etc.”  For  the  Jan.  19  issue,  he 
has  had  especially  drawn  for 
This  Week  six  paintings  by 
Leslie  Saalburg  on  “Great 
Moments  in  the  White  House.” 
The  six  paintings,  reproduced  in 
color,  will  depict  the  burning  of 
the  White  House  in  1814;  An¬ 
drew  Jackson’s  inaugural;  Lin¬ 
coln’s  funeral;  Alice  Roosevelt’s 
wedding;  Winston  Churchill’s 
visit  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt;  and  President  Johnson 
taking  over  after  President 
Kennedy’s  assassination. 

“This  certainly  gets  us  off 
the  formula,”  Mr.  O’Connell 
commente<l,  “and  we  l)eliev’e  it 
will  make  that  issue  of  This 
Wwk  a  keepsake  evlition.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  will  also  ap¬ 
proximate  an  all  fiction  wlition 
Feb.  16  with  the  opening  of  a 
series  on  great  lov'e  stories  of 
history  especially  prepared  for 
the  supplement  by  a  group  of 
well  known  modem  authors. 

One  lo  Keep 

On  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  was  responsible  for  such 
theme  issues  as  those  devoted 
exclusively  to  such  topics  as 
“Lov'e  and  Marriage,”  “Health 
and  Hapinness”,  “The  American 
Wife”,  and  the  “American 
Male.” 

“When  This  Week  gets  started 
April  14  with  its  General  Maga¬ 
zine  issue  and  moves  into  Lei¬ 
sure  Living  April  21,  we  hope 
we  will  be  providing  our  nearly 
15  million  readers  with  a  supple¬ 
ment  about  which  they  will  ex¬ 


claim:  ‘Here’s  sometl  ng  I 
ought  to  hold  on  to!’  ” 

Whether  the  agency  I'xecu- 
tives  exposed  to  this  exolana- 
tion  react  with  recommer.  'ationg 
to  clients  to  buy  space  i*  This 
Week  remains  to  be  seen 

Mac  Morris,  vicepreside  at  and 
adv'ertising  director,  noted  that 
the  first  quarter  of  each  y  ar  is 
generally  an  interim  period,  be¬ 
fore  new  advertising  programs 
really  get  under  way. 

“I  am  enthusiastic  at  the  re¬ 
ception  the  multi-magazine  con¬ 
cept  has  received  from  the 
advertising  agency  executives 
attending  these  meetings.”  he 
said.  “I  l<x)k  forward  to  in¬ 
creased  business  as  a  result.” 

One  Man’s  Keacliuii 

Theodore  Steel,  executive  v’ice- 
president  of  Benton  and  Bowles, 
who  attended  one  of  the  lunch¬ 
eons,  was  (juestioned  by  E&P. 

“My  reaction  is  that  this  is  a 
l)old  and  brilliant  way  to  give 
a  new  forcefulness  and  person¬ 
ality  to  the  Sunday  supplement, 
which  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  too  bland,”  Mr.  Steel 
.said.  “I  hope  that  the  i)artici- 
pating  newspapers  will  jjermit 
the  (“ditors  the  freedom  to  be  as 
radical  as  they  promise  and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  public  wants. 
My  only  fear  is  that  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  not  l)e  changed 
enough.  What  This  Week  plans 
seems  lx)und  to  give  it  a  sharper, 
more  incisive  personality  which 
should  bring  increased  adver¬ 
tiser  support.” 

Among  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  attended  these  luncheons 
are:  Frank  Gromer,  director  of 
marketing  services,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding; 

Richard  Pinkham,  senior  vice- 
president,  D.  Robert  Parman, 
senior  vicepresident,  and  James 
A.  Clarkson,  vicepresident,  of 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.; 

Herbert  Zeltner,  senior  vice- 
president  and  media  director, 
Lennen  &  Newell; 

Earle  Angstadt  Jr.,  senior 
vicepresident,  and  Henry  Sparks, 
vicepresident.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam; 

Norman  Strouse,  president, 
Dan  Seymour,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee; 

William  Hillenbrand,  vice- 
president,  and  Richard  Jones, 
vicepresident  and  media  direc¬ 
tor,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.; 

Newman  McEvoy,  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media, 
Cunningham  &  Walsh; 

William  Heggen,  senior  vice- 
president,  Compton  Advertising: 

William  Johnston,  president. 
Street  &  Finney; 

Richard  Porter,  president,  and 
Robert  Beatty,  chairman, 
Schwab,  Beatty  &  Porter; 

David  Crane,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  plans 
board,  Ogilvy  Benson  &  Mather. 


ADVERTISING  PLUS — Looking  over  a  12-page,  full  color  tabloid  (offset 
printed)  which  ran  in  the  center  of  the  36-page  Florida  Magazine  re¬ 
cently  are  M.  J.  Austin,  director  of  advertising  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel,  and  Glen  Bump,  of  Tupperware's  ad  department.  The  reader- 
style  section,  produced  for  the  International  Management  Conference 
of  Tupperware  (a  Rexall  division),  was  sold  on  the  basis  of  1 1,760  inches 
of  advertising.  Copies  will  go  to  Tupperware  representatives  around 
the  world. 
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I  ‘Nott-Crisis’ 

'•  LaI)or  Parley 
Set  in  Tampa 

A  second  session  of  “non¬ 
crisis  iH'ROtiation”  between 
newsi);i)>er  publishers  and  union 
leaders  starts  Monday,  Jan.  20, 
at  the  International  Inn,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

It  is  the  first  under  auspices 
of  the  American  Arbitration  As¬ 
sociation,  which  hopes  to  make 
it  the  "first  expression  of  a  new 
sendee  to  help  unions  and  man¬ 
agement  .set  up  continuing  bi¬ 
lateral  and  tripartite  off-the- 
record  (liscu.ssions  of  matters 
that  can  not  usually  l)e  dealt 
with  during  the  .short  time 
available  for  negotiations  of 
new  a^>:reements.” 

The  K»‘v  Ih-ople 

In  advance  of  the  three-day 
meetinK,  members  were  Retting 
together  Saturday  to  lay  down 
groundwork  for  discussion.  They 
were: 

David  L.  Cole,  noted  arbitra¬ 
tor  and  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  AAA ; 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  labor  con¬ 
sultant  to  Mayor  Rol)ert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York  City,  who 
'  helped  draft  an  agreement  that 
ended  the  114-day  newspaper 
strike  last  March; 

Samuel  B.  Kagle,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  arbitrator; 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president  of 
the  University  of  California; 

Jesse  Simons,  who  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  first  meeting,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Center  W  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions  in  Santa  Barbara,  Sept. 
17-19. 

Mr.  Cole  is  chairman  of  an 
advisory  committee  which  arbi¬ 
trators  includes  these  impartial 
experts  on  industrial  peace: 
Benjamin  Aaron,  John  T.  Dun¬ 
lop,  James  J.  Healy,  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Kheel,  Ralph  T.  Seward, 
George  P.  Shultz  and  George  W. 

’  Taylor. 

Mr.  Cole  declined  to  discuss 
the  meeting  in  advance,  saying, 
however,  “wish  us  luck!” 

Mr.  Cole,  a  member  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  labor  advisory  commit¬ 
tee,  has  l>een  the  arbitrator  in  a 
number  of  newspaper  grievance 
cases. 

Mr.  Khell  commented  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  consider  around-the-calendar 
bargaining  as  a  strike  preven¬ 
tive,  “especially  in  the  area  of 
money.”  He  contended  that 
,  strikes  must  be  kept  as  a  “final 
penalty.” 

“These  non-crisis  meetings, 
however,  should  solve  certain 
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problems  that  are  causes  of 
labor-management  unre.st,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Kheel  is  active  in  similar 
movements  in  the  maritime, 
electrical  and  transit  unions  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Kheel  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Industry  Board  es¬ 
tablished  by  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No.  6  and  the  Printers 
I./eague  of  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  to  explore  on 
a  year-round  basis  the  difficult 
issues  of  automation  and  related 
matters. 

I’apers  Represented 

Efforts  made  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York 
City  to  hold  local  joint  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  unions  on  a  non¬ 
crisis  basis  have  so  far  lieen  un¬ 
successful.  The  unions  Jan.  (5 
formed  a  Newspaper  Trades 
Council,  with  Bertram  A.  Pow¬ 
ers,  president  of  the  printers, 
acting  chairman. 

Two  New  York  newspapers 
that  did  not  attend  the  Santa 
Barbara  .sessions  will  have  rej)- 
rcsentatives  in  Tampa.  They  are 
Walter  K.  Graham,  newly  ap- 
jminted  director  of  industrial 
relations  of  the  S’ctv»,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  N.  Thayer,  president  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  The  News  has 
announced  plans  to  use  comput¬ 
ers  for  typesetting  and  account¬ 
ing. 

Also  at  Tampa  will  be  the 
AN  PA  Labor  Committee,  headed 
by  Miles  P.  Patrone.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  held  separate  meet¬ 
ings  with  most  of  the  unions 
that  will  be  present  in  Tampa. 

These  union  leaders  are  ex¬ 
pected:  Elmer  Brown,  printers; 
A.  J.  DeAndrade,  pressmen; 
James  H.  Sampson,  stereotyp¬ 
ers;  William  J.  Hall,  photoen¬ 
gravers;  William  J.  Farson, 
Guild;  Harold  J.  Gibbons,  team¬ 
sters. 

A  key  personality  behind  the 
meeting  is  Mr.  Simons,  of  the 
AAA  staff.  From  1954  to  1961, 
he  was  director  of  industrial 
relations  of  the  New  York  Post. 
From  1952  to  1954  he  was  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Ru¬ 
dolph  Halley,  president  of  the 
City  Council,  and  from  1948  to 
1951  he  was  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies’  Garment  Work¬ 
ers’  Union. 

• 

$600,849  In  Fund 

Dallas 

Although  contributions  are 
still  trickling  in,  police  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  dona¬ 
tions  to  Mrs.  Marie  Tippitt  were 
officially  ended  with  a  total  of 
$600,849.  The  Times  Herald 
started  the  fund  to  help  the 
widow  of  Patrolman  J.  D.  Tip¬ 
pitt  who  was  slain  by  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  alleged  assassin 
of  President  Kennedy. 
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Troan  Smokes  Out 
Cigarette  Report 

Hy  I*at  Muiir<»e 


Washington 

Scripj)s-Howard  Newspapers 
on  Thur.sday  (Jan.  9)  had  a 
front-i)age  story  outlining  what 
the  Surgeon  General’s  panel  on 
Smoking  and  Health  would  re¬ 
port  the  following  Saturday. 

Author  of  the  story  was  John 
Troan,  Scripps-Howard  science 
writer.  He  says  of  his  “beat”: 

“The  Public  Health  Service 
told  us  on  .Monday  that  the 
rejOTit  would  l)e  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday.  In  my  opinion 
this  was  much  too  much  notice. 
It  made  for  a  jittery  time  for 
newsmen  like  me  who  work  in 
this  area  and  was  hard  on  the 
nerves. 

“I  could  just  see  some  other 
reporter  getting  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  findings  fir.st.” 

.Mr.  Troan’s  techniques  were 
the  oldest  in  the  business:  he 
went  around  to  talk  with  people 
who  had  l)een  talking  with  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  blue-ribl)on  10-man 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  who  put  out  the 
report.  He  adds : 

“Fortunately,  my  story  was 
about  95  percent  accurate.  In 
fact  when  I  arrived  at  the  brief¬ 
ing  one  of  the  aides  of  the 
Committee  remarked: 

“  ‘John  told  us  two  days  ago 
what  would  be  in  this  report. 
He  should  help  us  distribute  it 
to  the  other  newsmen.” 

Doors  I^H'ketl 

The  Public  Health  Service 
took  “extraordinary”  steps  to 
.safeguard  the  contents  of  the 
387-i)age  document.  The  section 
of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  which  deals  with  top-secret 
documents  printed  up  the  re¬ 
port,  which  was  brought  under 
guard  to  the  State  Department 
Auditorium,  where  it  was 
handed  to  reporters  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  newsmen,  locked  in  the 
confines  of  the  Auditorium  at 
9:45  a.m.,  had  about  an  hour  to 
study  the  Iwok.  Beginning  at  11 
a.m.  the  Surgeon-General,  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Terry,  and  members 
of  the  Committee  answered 
questions  on  the  report  for  a 
half-hour. 

At  this  point,  the  doors  were 
unlocked  and  about  half  of  the 
250  newsmen  rushed  to  phones 
and  typewriters.  Ur.  Terry  and 
members  of  the  panel  resumed 
answering  questions  in  about  15 
minutes  and  the  session  broke 
up  shortly  after  noon. 


The  idea  of  “locking  up  the 
reporters”  with  the  report,  ac¬ 
cording  to  most  newsmen  pres¬ 
ent,  “was  a  very  good  idea.”  It 
gave  all  time  to  absorb  the 
document,  avoided  the  “quick 
flash”  story. 

l.cM'kup  U>ed  Before 

The  j)rocedurp  was  copie<l 
from  a  format  used  with  some 
success  a  year  ago  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  which  released  a  re- 
iwrt  on  alleged  “rigging”  of 
stocks. 

But  after  the  smoking  report 
was  out,  a  British  journalist 
grumbled : 

“This  is  a  bloody  mes.s — get¬ 
ting  us  out  on  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  for  this  report.  It’s  just  an 
effort  to  stablize  the  prices  of 
tobacco  stocks,  which  probably 
are  already  adjusted  to  this 
thing.” 

“No  smoking”  signs  were 
fastened  to  walls  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  uniformed  guards 
stopped  I’eporters  from  roaming 
l)eyond  the  immediate  news 
area. 

What  Was  .Anlicipaled 

The  report  .said  what  almost 
everyone  had  expected  it  to  say : 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  health 
hazard.  But  the  long-range  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  medical  indictment 
could  not  be  gauged. 

Most  likely  development  will 
be  an  announcement  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
it  intends  to  promulgate  a  set 
of  rules  to  l)e  followed  in  ad¬ 
vertising  of  cigarettes.  They 
will  be  designed  to  warn  the 
public  of  the  dangers  and  to 
eliminate  the  glamor  which 
copywriters  now  attach  to 
smoking. 

One  effect  of  stringent  regula¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  would  be  a 
greater  use  of  print  media  by 
the  cigarette  manufacturers  if 
they  decide  to  try  informative 
copy  dealing  with  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  various 
brands  and  the  function  of  fil¬ 
ters.  In  the  past  year  the  ciga¬ 
rette  makers  spent  more  than 
$132  million  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  and  used 
newspapers  mainly  for  intro¬ 
ductory  campaigns. 

The  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  will  have  copies  of  the  re¬ 
port  available  soon  at  $1.25  each. 
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JET  NOISE 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

A  successful  crusade  by  two 
Lour:  Island  newspapers  is 
spreadinp  to  other  communities 
and  it  offers  a  blueprint  on  how 
weeklies  can  arouse  local  action. 

The  Lawrence  Nassau  Herald 
and  its  sister  twice-weekly  Rock- 
au'ay  Journal  hav'e  been  cam- 
paiffning  for  two  years  against 
jet  plane  noise  emanating  from 
John  F.  Kennedy  International 
Airport. 

After  winning  action  in  their 
own  communities,  the  papers 
are  now  watching  the  results  of 
their  efforts  spread  into  ad¬ 
jacent  towns  and  villages  and 
possibly  across  the  country. 

In  1962,  the  Herald  and  jour¬ 
nal  began  campaigning  for 
anti-jet  legislation  in  Inwood, 
Lawrence,  Cedarhurst,  Wood- 
mere  and  Hewlett,  all  sei'ved  by 
the  Herald,  and  in  the  Rock- 
aways,  .ser\'ed  by  the  Journal. 

The  Herald  and  Journal 
pu.shed  for  the  creation  of  an 
official  agency  which  would  help 
residents  who  want  to  sue  the 
airlines.  In  196.3,  such  an  agency 
was  created  in  the  five  towns 
served  by  the  Herald.  It  was 
given  a  one-year  appropriation 
of  $,-)0,00(l,  a  director  and  a  full¬ 
time  staff. 

.\iili-\oiM-  Lan 

Early  in  January,  the  Town 
of  Hempstead,  which  includes 
the  five  Herald  communities, 
l)assed  an  ordinance  which 
makes  airplanes,  jjilots  and 
other  resi)onsible  jiarties  sub¬ 
ject  to  fine  for  noise  disturb¬ 
ances  over  the  town. 

Harry  Greene,  Herald  and 
Journal  i)ublisher,  believes  the 
Hempstead  ordinance  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

“For  many  years,”  he  said. 
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“the  shattering  noise  of  air¬ 
craft,  frequently  at  intervals 
of  three  minutes,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  was  a  source 
of  consternation  to  the  60,000 
people  in  our  communities.”  It 
caused  nervous  breakdowns, 
heart  attacks  and  retardation 
of  hospital  patients,  according 
to  Mr.  Greene. 

“Unbroken  sleep  became  im¬ 
possible,”  Mr.  Greene  claimed. 
“Religious  services  were  inter¬ 
rupted  and  school  classes  were 
greatly  impaired.  Real  estate 
values  dropped  and  people  were 
moving  away.” 

According  to  Mr.  Greene, 
complaints  to  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency,  the  New  York 
Port  Authority  and  the  airlines 
were  to  no  avail. 

The  ‘Esierniaii  Plan’ 

The  Nassau  Herald  and  the 
Journal  chose  to  back  the  plan 
.suggested  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Esterman,  then  president  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  Far  Rockaway,  for 
the  creation  of  an  official 
agency. 

Labeling  it  the  “Esterman 
Plan”  and  givfing  it  wide  pub¬ 
licity,  the  two  papers  cam- 
l)aigned  for  petitions  from  read¬ 
ers  asking  local  officials  to  hold 
a  mass  meeting.  Nearly  5,000 
petitions  ,were  received. 

Palmer  Farrington,  the  pre¬ 
siding  supervisor  of  the  Town 
of  Hempstead,  invited  all  vil¬ 
lage  officials  to  a  meeting  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Herald 
and  21  representatives,  not  only 
of  the  five  original  villages  but 
also  of  neighboring  towns,  at¬ 
tended. 

At  that  preliminary  meeting, 
it  was  found  that  taxation  for 
support  of  Dr.  Esterman’s  pro- 
po.sed  agency  was  impossible. 

Undaunted,  the  Herald  spon¬ 
sored  a  second  meeting  and  Mr. 
Farrington  was  urged  to  de- 
veloi)  a  plan  whereby  legal  use 
of  the  village  funds  could  be 
combined  with  funds  contributed 
by  the  Town  of  Hempstead. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Local  Office  of  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  found  that  a  such 
a  fund  could  be  created. 

The  Herald  and  Journal  then 
called  for  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Village  Board.  A  resolution 
was  passed  forming  the  Joint 
Villaye  Town  Committee  for 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement.  The 
$50,000  appropriation  was  also 
approved. 


In  discussing  the  agency,  Mr. 
Greene  said:  “It  is  expected  that 
the  possibility  of  suits  running 
into  millions  of  dollars  will  force 
the  aviation  industry  into  action 
to  alleviate  the  noise  over  our 
area.” 

Front  Page  Editorials 

In  conducting  the  anti-jet 
noise  fight,  the  Herald  and 
Journal  used  big  headlines, 
front  page  stories,  front  page 
editorials  and  cartoons. 

The  two  weeklies  advised 
readers  to  call  a  certain  tele¬ 
phone  number  to  complain  to  the 
Port  Authority  alxjut  jet  plane 
noise. 

Dr.  Esterman’s  plan  was 
printed  in  full  under  his  byline 
and  it  took  up  almost  a 
standard-size  page. 

The  Herald  and  Journal  wrote 
to  President  Kennedy  about  the 
jet  problem.  Then  they  printed 
the  answer  from  the  President’s 
.special  assistant  for  community 
relations.  This  letter  said  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  about  jet 
noise  at  Idlewild,  as  it  was  then 
known,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  “Ceir,  Inc.  Report  on  The 
Importance  of  Aviation  to  the 
Economy  of  the  Region.” 

The  reply  ran  on  the  same 
front  page  as  the  petition  blank 
and  an  editorial  which  urged 
readers:  “Now  is  the  time  to 
strike  back!  Let  the  very  noise 
that  plagues  us  day  and  night 
be  a  constant  reminder,  herald¬ 
ing  each  and  every  citizen  to 
the  call!” 

Dr.  Esterman  w’rote  the 
Herald  and  Journal:  “What 
success  we  have  had  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  you  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  medium  with  your 
usual  good  taste,  vigor  and 
generosity  of  time  and  expense 
— far  l)eyond  what  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  small  town  paper.” 

Presiding  Supervisor  Far¬ 
rington  complimented  the 
Herald  and  Journal  for  “an 
imaginative  campaign.” 

Keceiilly  (Jiangcd  Hands 

The  Nassau  Herald  and  Rock- 
aw'ay  Journal  are  part  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  Industries  Inc.  Robert 
Price,  a  31-year-old  attorney, 
is  president.  He  is  a  former 
assistant  U.S.  attorney. 

Last  June,  he  bought  a  block 
of  stock  in  the  Peninsula  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Lawrence,  publishers  of 
the  Herald  and  Journal.  In¬ 
cluded  was  the  Peninsula  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  a  letterpress  job 
shop.  His  first  move  was  to  con¬ 
vert  Peninsula  into  part  of 
Atlantic  States  Industries;  his 
second  was  to  conv'ert  both 
newspapers  to  tabloid  size.  (Mr. 
Greene  prefers  to  call  it  “sub¬ 
urban  size.”) 


Lawrence  is  a  New  York  City  i 
suburb;  Far  Rockaway  is  a  re¬ 
sort  community  just  starting  to  ! 
boom  with  all-year  population.  1 

The  Journal  has  been  in 
existence  since  1884;  the  Herald 
started  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Journal  in  1925. 

Mr.  Price  said  he  aims  to  put 
together  a  group  of  subur^n 
weeklies  ringing  New  York  City 
and  all  published  in  a  centrally- 
located  offset  plant. 

Atlantic  States,  a  publicly- 
held  corporation  traded  over  the 
counter,  has  400  stockholders 
in  28  states. 

A  recent  acquisition  was 
WTSA,  a  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
radio  station. 

Mr.  Price’s  entry  into  news¬ 
paper  publishing  started  three 
years  ago  when  he  formed 
Northeastern  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  to  publish  Manhattan 
East,  a  weekly  for  New  York 
City’s  Upper  East  Side.  It 
showed  a  ])rofit  after  its  second 
year  of  operation. 

Last  week,  John  Quinn,  for¬ 
merly  news  editor  of  the  defunct 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  replaced 
Morton  Lawrence  as  editor.  El¬ 
liott  M.  Ogden  Jr.,  president  of 
a  New  York  advertising  agency, 
replaced  Mr.  Lawrence  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  David  Allen  and  Leon 
Volan,  the  latter  formerly  with 
the  defunct  New  York  Mirror, 
joined  the  advertising  staff.  A 
number  of  contributing  colum¬ 
nists  were  also  added  to  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Lawrence  announced  he 
wfill  start  a  new  weekly  called 
Park  East,  for  the  Upper  East 
side. 

• 

California  Weekly 
Bought  by  Thornhill 

Sausalito,  Calif. 

George  B.  Thornhill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Al  Tahoe  (Calif.) 
Tribune  which  he  sold  to  the 
Scripps  League  Newspapers 
last  year,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Mairin  News  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  Marin  Guide. 

John  M,  Harlan,  News  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  retained  ownership 
of  the  local  plant  and  its  equip¬ 
ment.  The  News  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Sausalito  News,  founded 
in  1855. 

• 

Neal  Dyer  Dies 

Camden,  N.J. 

Neal  E.  Dyer,  56,  who  re¬ 
tired  Jan.  1  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Camden  Courier 
Post  because  of  illness,  died 
Jan.  10.  He  had  served  the 
Courier  Post  in  production  and 
business  departments  since 
1945,  following  12  years  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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David  N.  Schutz,  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee. 

An  18-memher  committee  will 
focus  its  attention  on  AP’s 
coverage  of  the  presidential 
campaign  and  election.  Don 
Carter  of  the  National  Ohseri'er 
is  chairman. 

Ollier  Chairmen 

Other  committees  and  their 
chairmen  are: 

General  News  —  Gilbert  P. 
Smith,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dii^patch. 

News  enterprise  —  Charles  S. 
Rowe,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star. 

Journalism  research  —  Rich- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  is  general  ard  Hartford,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
chairman  of  the  Continuing  Times. 

Study  Committees.  For  the  first  Newsphotos  —  Wendell  Phil- 
time  this  year  the  editors  will  lippi,  Indianapolis  News. 
produce  a  news  bulletin,  every  Freedom  of  information  — 
three  months  and  later  every  Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge 
two  months,  which  will  keep  all  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

APME  members  up  to  date  on  Member  citations  — ■  Charles 
committee  work  and  reports.  T.  Alexander  Jr.,  Wilmington 
Mr.  Hill  has  appointed  Vint  (Del.)  News-Journal 
Jennings,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  State  studies  —  Tennsey  S. 
Mail,  to  lie  editor  of  the  bulletin.  Griffin,  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times. 


148  Editors  Work 
On  Committees 
To  Improve  AP 


Court  Orders 
Arbitration  of 
Christmas  Bonus 


Bt’FFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Buf¬ 
falo  has  won  a  court  order  to 
compel  Tonawanda  Publishing 
Co.  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  over 
the  jiuhlisher’s  decision  to  skip 
payment  of  the  1962  Christmas 
bonus. 

The  .^pjiellate  Division,  Fourth 
Departnietit,  unanimously  re- 
sen’ed  an  order  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Alfred  M.  Kramer 
of  Buffalo,  denying  the  guild’s 
motion  to  compel  arbitration. 

.4n  agreement  covering  wage 
provisions  provided  for  arbi¬ 
tration,  should  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure  fail. 

.4fter  the  contract  was  signed, 
the  employer  notified  the  union 
the  Christmas  bonus  would  not 
lie  paid.  The  union  claimed  this 
violated  the  agreement.  The 
publisher  contended  the  bonus 
subject  was  not  included  in  the 
contract,  and  refu.sed  to  ar¬ 
bitrate. 

“It  was  eiror  to  deny  the  mo¬ 
tion,’’  the  .Ajipellate  Division 
held.  “The  courts  may  no  longer 
look  to  the  merits  of  a  grievance 
or  disiiute,  and  whether  the 
moving  party  is  right  or  wrong 
is  a  question  of  contract  inter¬ 
pretation  for  the  arbitrator. 

“Nor  can  arbitration  be 
avoided  where  the  pre-arbi¬ 
tration  procedures  have  not  been 
followed  because  the  opposing 
party  has  refused  to  comply 
with  its  contractual  obligation 
as  to  these  jirocedures.” 


me  A.  Danielson 


Computer  Expert 
To  Become  Dean 
At  Chapel  Hill 


Benefit  from  our  Vdst^  Newspo] 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Wayne  Allen  Danielson, 
.T4,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  journalism  professor,  will 
become  dean  of  the  UNC  School 
of  Journalism  July  1. 

He  will  succeed  Dr.  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  who  is  retiring  as 
dean  at  the  age  of  65,  after  10*2 
years  in  that  post.  He  plans  to 
continue  teaching  another  five 
years. 

Dr.  Danielson  became  a  full 
professor  at  the  School  last 
year.  He  joined  the  faculty  in 
February,  1959,  as  an  associate 
professor.  Earlier,  he  taught 

. . .  .  for  18  months  as  an  assistant 

lieen  named  as  special  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
to  Gov.  Philip  Hoff  at  a  salary  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 
of  $10,000  a  year.  He  is  the  aiid  for  a  year  as  acting  assist- 
third  newsman  to  join  the  gov-  professor  at  Stanford  Uni- 
ernor’s  team  of  advisers,  the  versity. 

others  lieing  William  F.  Kearns  addition  to  teaching, 

Jr.,  administration  comm  is-  Danielson  has  worked  as  a  re- 
sioner,  and  Paul  H.  Guare,  plan-  Porter  and  later  research  man¬ 
ning  coordinator.  **Ser  on  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 


imence 


.iNNOlJNCEMENT.S 


.ANNOlINtJ-'.MENT.S 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich  rural  empire;  farm,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huge  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cellent  plant — isolated — grossing  at  rata 
of  {150,000.  Price  $130,000  for  quick 
sale  I  Only  $35,000  down  j  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


NEW  ENGLAND  Suburban  Weekly, 
CPA  audited,  grossing  $40-M.  Excellent 
area  —  ideal  for  husband/wife  team. 
Good  financing  available  for  experi¬ 
enced  journalists.  Box  941,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
aily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

200  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


SEVERAL  EXCEPTIONAL 
DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
now  available  in  South  and  Southeast. 
Write  or  call :  Bill  Matthew,  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Phone  234-3743  day  or  night 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


WESTERN  NT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
est.  1821,  in  9,000  pop.  village,  with 
job  shop,  gross  $85,000.  Owner  moving 
to  new  field.  You  read  about  us  in 
Dec.  28,  1963  E&P  (pp.  37-38).  P.O. 
Box  28.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


nNANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
palters.  Ijet  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  Iteing  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Priced  at  $100,000. 
Terms. 

2.  NORTHWEST  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  $15,000  down. 

3.  DEEP  SOUTH.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Priced  at  $85,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Ix>8  Angeles  28,  California 


VERNON  V.  PAINE, 
Quality  Newspapers 
S99  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPERS  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O,  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Long 
established  in  stable  Midwest  com¬ 
munity  near  university.  No  selling 
<lone  now  —  big  iKitential  on  both 
printing,  ailvertising.  Please  give 
background  with  inquiry.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  472  Fletcher,  Winter  Park, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


3  WEEKUES  in  $200,000  class. 
Middlewest.  Lown  <lown  payment. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


AN>Ol  NCKMKM'S 

ISetcfipapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN,  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
—  Wis.  J85M-S210M:  Ind.  $235M: 
Minn.  $7RM;  New  Eng.  $125M  ;  Ark. 
$115M;  Fla.  $320M  ;  Others.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


uipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SGU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKt  .PUCE 


WEEKLY  ZONE  3  OFFSET.  Growinc 
town.  Owner  now  nettinft  $700  month¬ 
ly.  $!.'>. 000  will  handle.  P.  T.  Hines. 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greenslwro,  N.C. 

!\etrspapers  U  anted 

RESPONSIBLE  EDITOR-PUBLISHER, 
with  adequate  personal  finances,  de¬ 
sires  to  purchase  well  established  daily 
irrossinR  over  $200,000.  No  distress 
property.  Only  principals  representing 
all  interests ;  brokers  respond  only  if 
property  is  nametl.  All  details  must  I>e 
in  first  letter.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  942,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

SUBURBAN  NYC  WEEKLY  GROUP 
lookinfr  to  expand.  Interested  in  pur- 
chasinfr  weeklies,  small  dailies  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut  area. 
Box  961,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


('.arttMtnists 

’  Journal 

Cartoonists  Writer’s 

journal.  25c  for  ’ 

current  copy  GAG 

SLANT.  7742  S. 

Carpenter,  ('‘hicatfo. 

III.  60620. 

NEViSPAPEH 

SEHVK'JtS 

Features 

Profit  from  “The  SIXTIES”  in  your 
WEIEKLY — lively,  current  affairs  col¬ 
umn.  Samples  sent,  modest  price. 
Write:  Wm.  Wallace.  120  Woodland 
Dr..  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composint; 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 


Job  Printing 

FAST  WEB  offset  for  booklets,  circu¬ 
lars,  pa|>ers,  at  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.,  Pinellas  Park,  Florida,  33565. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6103 


C.itmpnsing  Room 

$10,000  TAKES  ALL! 

22  COMPLETE  FONTS  , 
FOTOSETTER  MATRICES. 
Magazines,  Racks,  Etc. 

8POINT 

1 —  Futura  Bold 

•1 — Futura  Medium  Condensed 
12-POINT 

•2 — Futura  Medium 
•2 — Futura  Bold 

2 —  Futura  Book 

1 — Futura  Medium  Italic 
1 — Futura  Bold  Italic  ! 

•1 — Futura  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Futura  Extra  Bold 
•1 — Futura  Extra  Bold  Condensed  , 

1 — Cairo  Light 
*I — Cairo  Bold 
•1— Caslon 
1 — Caslon  Italic 
•1 — Caslon  Bold 
1 — Cheltenham  Bold 
1 — Cheltenham  Bold  Italic  | 

•1 — Cheltenham  Bold  Condense<l 
1 — Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed  Italic 

•Fonts  noted  include  18-point  Market 
:  Figures. 

i  12  Magazines,  2  Magazine  Racks.  12  & 

I  4:  Wash  Pan,  Stick  and  Lock.  Most 
'  Fonts  6/8-3/8-1/8-1/4-1/2-1/3-2/3-3/4. 
Also  Bullets,  Boxes,  Stars.  Check  Marks, 
Per  Cents,  Shillings. 

;  Brand  new  condition.  Original  cost  over  i 

$20,000.  I 

C.  S.  Whyte.  Production  Manager 
BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 
300  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02106  ^ 

'  INTERTYPES 

<  Model  F-4/4;  model  G-4;  model  G-4/2  ' 
!  Model  H-3:  all  with  Quadders,  Saws, 

’  Blowers,  electric  pots.  ! 

LINOTYPES  j 

Model  5,  model  8,  model  30  (Mixer)  | 

ITS  Transmitters  and  Reperforators.  ; 
I  100  Fonts  excellent  modern  Linotype- 
>  Intertype  Mats. 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

i  60  E.  42pd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

I  Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN  \ 
I  8"  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy  ; 
i  FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
I  P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  | 


Presses  &  \tarhinery 

DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS  | 

16  Page  Capacity  i 

Manufactured  1947  ^ 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  ’4  page 
ilelivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  <lrive.  Vacuum  casting  l)Ox, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  ; 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  ! 

Harris  LTT— 22x30  Offset  ' 

Hoe  Double  Plate  Tail  Cutter  21%'.  I 

2  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot  * 

1  Cabinet  -Mats  (Send  for  Mat  List)  ' 
Model  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot  i 

Nolan  1-ton  EHectric  Melting  Pot 

Complete  Plants  Bought  and  Sold. 
WANTED — All  Types  Of 
Composing  Room  Equipment 

APEX  PTG.  MACHY. 

210  ELIZABETH  ST.  ^ 

NEW  YORK  12.  N.Y.  I 

worth  6-0070 


Presses  At  Macliim  ry 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions.  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now !  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"\’e7vstaper  Equipment  Dealers" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

22%'  cut-off,  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
color  Pony  Autoplate  available.  I 

GOSS  4-Unit  press  21%'  cut-off.  I 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

~  COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter.  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  (Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFEIR 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Compttsing  Rewm 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspai)er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 

MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKER. 
Serial  13595,  electric  i>ot.  9  molds, 
2  to  18  pt.,  rule  &  bonier  mats.  All 
like  new.  Ernest  Payne  Corp.,  82 
Beekman  St..  N.Y.C.  BE  3-1791. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  PAY 

TTS  TAPE? 

Porfage's  Prices: 

8"  Rolls  @  $  .31 
14"  Rolls  @  .95 

(Carlons  Only) 

PORTAGE 

newspaper  supply  co. 

44  e.  exchange  st.,  akron  9,  Ohio 


'  NOW!  COLOR  FOR  WEEKLIES  in  , 
minutes  on  sheet-fe<l  presses.  No 
fountain  washup,  quick  rcdler  washup. 
Contact:  Smalley  Pneumatic  Color 

Fountain,  Perham,  Minnesota.  Dial 
218-346-5900. 

16  PG.  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
I  Serial  T-85  1  to  1  model  %  and  % 

.  folder  22%  cut  off.  Complete  Stereo 
;  equip.  Can  be  seen  running  until  April. 
$17,500.  Park  Region  Pub.  Co.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Minnesota.  \ 

- -  - -  [ 

I  V-12  HEAVY  DUTY  VIRKOTYPE,  | 
excellent  condition,  jras  heat.  $1,200.  i 
I  Contact :  (tene  Gusso.  Arvada  State  . 

I  Bank,  Arvada,  Colo. 


FREE 

HOE  PRESS 

6  Units,  2  Folders 
22%"  cut-off 
275  HP  GE  Drives 

Now  operating:  producing  as 
one  press  around  66,000  (lapers 
l>er  day.  Immediate  removal  must 
l>e  guaranteed! 

Call  or  Write: 

F.  A.  Daniels 
General  Manager 

The  News  &  Observer 
Pub.  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Area  Code  919  TE  2-441 1 


FOR  SALE— 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICE 

4-Unit  Hoe  &  Wood 
Automatic  Pony  Autoplate 


5- UNIT  HOE  PRESS— 22%—l  doubh 
color  deck — 2  folders  -(-  balloon  for¬ 
mers — reels  &  pasters. 

6- UNlT  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN- 
21% — 2  extra  color  cylinders — doubk 
folder  with  balloon  former. 

8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 23ft— 2  Color 
Cylinders — (can  lie  divided  into  4- 
unit  presses). 

16-PG  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE— J.i  Folder 
— color  compensators,  (only  10  yean 
old) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-46M 

MODEL  ”E"  DUPLEX  tought  new  in 
1948,  serial  1610;  one  of  the  last  built; 
has  been  under  Goss  service  contrsrt 
almost  continuously  since:  is  in  first- 
class  condition ;  chases  were  milled  for 
9  column  printing  several  years  ago; 
189  saleable  inches  per  page — a  real 
plus  factor  in  this  press;  21  chases,  SS 
roller  cores — all  covered.  With  twice 
printing  speed  of  a  Cox-O-Type  and  > 
column  possibilities  plus  A-1  condition 
this  is  one  of  the  best  flat  beds  likelT 
to  be  on  market  any  time  soon.  Avail¬ 
able  Mar.  1,  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

Wanted  to  Huy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  Tasoj*  Master  16X20 
Darkroom  Camera,  Tasope  Whirler, 
i  Vacuum  Ptg.  Unit.  Etching  machine, 
straight  line  router,  17*4x24%  NuArc 
rapid  ex|iosure  unit,  3'x6'  stainless 
steel  sink  with  water  tem|)erature 
control  valves,  film  drying  cabinet  and 
many  other  items  for  complete  fast 
etch  engraving  i>lant.  CJironicle-Tele- 
1  gram,  225  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Ph: 

I  Fairfax  3-3321,  Leo  J.  Carle. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

6-Unit  high  spee<l  Scott  multi  unit 
press,  web  width  59  to  68'  under¬ 
fed,  web  detectors,  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder,  23ft  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter.  Scott  reels,  Jones  automatic 
tension,  2  color  cylinders,  3  G.E. 
100  HP  motors.  s|>ee<ls  48.000  i.p.h. 
Manufactured  in  1934. 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-54S8  N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


I  USED  ALUMINUM  (TIASES  for  8- 
I  col.  (12-M)  by  130  pica  page;  6-pt. 
1  rule.  Call:  Palisades  Newspaiier  Group. 

!  Englewoo«l.  N.  J.  201  LO  8-1700. 

1  USED  ROPE  TYING  MACHINE.  In 
'  reply  state  age.  type,  condition  and 
price.  R.  Kearley,  Circ.  Mgr.,  Lake 
land  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

WANTEJJ :  Early  printing  equipment- 
I  vintage  1850-1875  Reply  to  Box  1001, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

Display  Advertising  | 

Editorial 

Editorial 

earn  an  advanced  DE(;REE.  Ac. 

(•r«dite<l  tournalinm  Department  in 
Midweatei..  State  Univeraity  otfera 
l>art-tinu>  K'i*H<iuate  aHaiatantahipa  to 
newapapermen  with  un<lerKra<)u* 

ate  re****!  and  experience  in  news, 
advertiairv  or  circulation.  Hox  1023, 
Editor  A  i’uhlisher. 

idminisirative 

YOUNG  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  for 
jfrowinLT  yoiinjr  trroup  of  <»tfset  suburban 
weeklies,  '/.one  H.  Should  have  editorial 
and  advertising  experience.  knowie<l^e 
of  proniof  jii,  i>eople.  production,  ac* 
rountinK.  I^eauty,  love,  and  what  makes 
the  world  vro  ’round.  ^130  with  sto<*k 
option,  and  top  spot  when  old  man 
drops.  Bo\  103(t,  Editor  &  l^iblisher. 

Ad  m  in  i  strati  re-Salas 


SALES  OPPORTUNITY 

Expanding  Ink  Company 

Organiiation  with  major  position  in 
ntwt  and  wab  offset  ink  wants  the  vary 
best  man  available  for  sales  in  Mid¬ 
west  area. 

No  matter  how  high  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  is,  this  opening  is  an  opportunity 
for  real  growthi 

U.S.  PRINTING  INK  CORP. 

Little  Ferry,  New  Jersey  i 

>  / 

(Circulation  I 

PROMOTION-MINDED  Circulation  j 
Diitrict  Supervisor  for  challenfrinK  I 
position  on  morning  daily  in  highly  | 
competitive  Eastern  area.  Excellent 
advancement  opportunity.  Pull  details  I 
first  letter,  please.  Box  979,  ^itor  &  I 
Publisher.  I 

('.lassified  Advertising  I 


CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

Wanted  for  20,000 
Mid-Weftem  Daily 
Escellent  opportunity  tor  younp  man 
who  may  now  be  second  men  In  a 
department,  or  a  manater  of  smaller 
paper.  Mutt  be  able  to  tupervita  staff 
at  well  at  tell,  make  layouti,  etc.  Top 
salary. 


around, 
will  be 

g  lOM.  Editor  L  Publiiher.  ^  _ ... _ _ 

15.000  circulation.  Reply  in 

_ _ ^  ^  Send  complete  resume  Box 

Display  Advertising  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

AD  MAN  for  16-20  page  consistent 

prise-winning  weekly  Arizona  Record  display  salesman, 

in  “World’s  Best  All-Year  Climate,”  “  .’T,?" 

excellent  hunting,  fishing  nearby.  You’ll  ,'•!  "'''.‘‘"g  ] 

he  No.  1  man  on  a  two-person  staff. 

pie  man  we’re  after  replaces  a  man  - 

forced  by  ill  health  to  leave  after  7  YOUNG  NEW  ENGLA 

ye^.  He’ll  be  community  minded  and  If  you're  a  hustler,  here’i 

will  work  closely  with  accounts  and  portunity  to  join  one  of 
prospects  for  solid  selling.  You  give  growing  papers  in  the  cou 
us  good  salesmanship,  layouts  that  sell,  one  foot  in  metropolitan  ' 
and  your  loyalty.  We’ll  offer  salary  and  the  other  in  the  rollii 
plus  commission,  auto  mileage,  liberal  Maryland.  Further  your 
vacation,  sick  leave  benefits,  group  in-  ability  and  increase  your  inc 
suranee,  and  an  opportunity  to  work  to:  Advertising  Director.  I 
with  a  young,  enthusiastic,  congenial  County  Sentinel,  Rockville, 

•tan.  Send  resume  noting  age,  marital  _  ^  ^  _ _ 

status,  number  of  children,  starting  rj*.  •  i 

you  expect;  include  recent  naitorial 

photo,  sample  layouts  (NOT  printed  - - — ■ 

aw),  three  perronal.  three  professional  ARIZONA  WEEKLY  seeks  young  | 
P  Write  J,  D.  ^ater,  Jr.,  woman  to  start  as  general  assignment 

BOX  31,  Globe,  Ariz.  reporter  and  work  into  woman’s  editor-  ' 

-  ship.  Good  opportunity  to  work  with  j 

ad^HTISino  manager  -  SALESMAN,  young  award-winning  staff  in  pleasant  1 
Gom  opportunity  for  right  man.  Many  variety  of  activity  including  photog-  I 
benMts  in  growing  community.  Combi-  raphy,  features,  social  and  church  i 
nMion  weeklies.  Apply  by  mail  or  news.  Submit  resume  noting  expected 
Phone  for  personal  interview.  Bulletin-  starting  salary,  marital  status  and  in- 
Smtinel  Pub.  Co.,  203  Broadway,  elude  clippings,  references  to  Box  898, 
Monticello,  N.Y.  Tel :  185.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  IS,  1964 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Sales  , 
Trainee.  College  graduate:  preferably  i 
major  in  advertising  and  journalism. 
Age  22  to  3U.  A  top  metropolitan  morn-  ! 
ing  daily.  Middle  West.  This  iiosition  I 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  chal¬ 
lenging  future.  Write  Box  955,  Eklitor  | 
&  Publisher.  | 

PROMOTION  OF  STAFF  MAN 

HAS  CREATED  THIS  OPENING  I 
Kankakee,  Illinois  prize-winning  daily  1 
journal  needs  alert,  fiersonable  display  ! 
salesman  who  loves  to  work  —  knows  ! 
how  to  create,  develop  and  sell  adver-  I 
tising.  I.4iyout  ability  essential.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary,  merit  raises,  liest 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff,  ' 
security.  Write  giving  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  desired,  references,  to: 

S.  M.  White,  Advertising  Manager, 
Daily  Journal.  Kankakee,  III.  j 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  14,500  | 
ABC  Central  Coastal  California  daily,  ' 
100%  offset  cold  typo — a  Scripps  i 
League  Newspaper — an  exceptional  op- 
l>ortunity  for  a  young  man  anxious  for  ' 
hard  work,  good  money :  a  growing 
organization.  Complete  details  including 
references  to:  R.  S.  Magee,  Santa  . 
Maria  (Calif.)  Times.  I 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
for  10,000  daily.  Layout  ability,  good  | 
character  references.  Write  in  full.  , 
R.  E.  Lea,  Advtg.  Dir.,  Clovis  (N  i 
Mex.)  News-Journal.  | 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  .SALESMAN  i 
(Chart  Area  2).  Strong  on  bureau  : 
materials  layout,  copy.  Good  oppor-  i 
tunity.  Send  complete  resume.  Box  995,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.MIDWESTERN  DAILY  seeks  adver-  I 
tising  manager-supervisor.  Aggressive,  j 
profit-conscious  young  man  who  can  : 
handle  layouts  and  plan  campaigns. 
Some  selling  involved  in  addition  to  | 
directing  staff.  Bachelor’s  degree  neces-  i 
sary.  Good  salary,  opportunity  to  earn 
large  bonus.  Box  969,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVEffl’nSING  SALESMAN  for  5-<lay 
Midwest  <iaily.  Good  opportunity  and 
chance  for  advancement  for  capable, 
aggressive  man.  Growing  community 
with  ideal  living  conditions.  Write: 
Ed.  Randolph,  Woodstock  (III.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail, 
for  ITorida  weekly.  State,  references, 
experience  and  salary  first  letter.  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail, 
with  layout  experience  for  P.M.  daily 
newspaper  in  E&P  Zone  Two.  Over 
15,000  circulation.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Send  complete  resume  Box  1017,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NORTTIERN  CALIF.  DAILY  needs 
seasoned  display  salesman.  We  have  a 
good  deal  for  a  man  who  knows  the 
business  and  is  willing  to  work.  Write 
Box  1004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEW  ENGLANDER 
If  you're  a  hustler,  here’s  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  papers  in  the  country.  Have 
one  foot  in  metropolitan  Washington 
and  the  other  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
Maryland.  E\irther  your  advertising 
ability  and  increase  your  income.  Write 
to:  Advertising  Director,  MontgomeVy 
County  Sentinel,  Rockville,  Md. 


AWARD-WINNING  Metropolitan  ! 
morning-Sunday  newspaper,  chart  area 
8,  has  openings  for  qualified  copy  | 
readers.  Ideal  situations  for  young  ! 
Iieople  desiring  to  advance  from  the  : 
small  paper  cate^ry.  Please  give  full  i 
details  of  education  and  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter  to  Box  948,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  ABLE  REPORTER  ' 
for  local  government  and  general  cover¬ 
age  for  a  medium-size  area  5  daily 
newspaper  offering  good  salary  sched¬ 
ule.  Broad  employee  company-iiaid  l)ene-  ! 
fit  program.  Send  complete  resume  of  ; 
educational  and  employment  back¬ 
ground.  All  replies  held  confidential.  | 
Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— For  a  young 
man  with  at  least  two  to  five  years’ 
newspaper  experience  (small  town 
background  would  be  fine)  who  would 
like  to  fill  a  news  writing  spot  with  a 
large  Ohio  company.  This  is  a  press 
relations  job  covering  a  wide  area  of 
Ohio,  requiring  ability  to  deal  with 
newspaper  people  at  their  own  level, 
and  accurate  writing.  Knowledge  of 
photography,  advertising,  radio  and  i 
television  would  be  helpful.  Resident  of  : 
Ohio  or  neighboring  state  preferred. 
Send  facts  about  yourself,  including 
educational  background  and  experience, 
present  salary  and  references,  to  Box 
954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  solid  county-seat  daily 
in  one  of  most  attractive  areas  of  the 
nation.  Salary  o|}en.  Will  consider  be¬ 
ginner  but  prefer  some  experience. 
^Ily  outline  experience  in  letter  to 
M.D,  Glover,  Skagit  Valley  Herald. 
Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  OPENING  on  one 
of  Minnesota’s  best  newspapers  for 
alert,  aggressive  man  who  can  edit 
section  and  write  daily  column.  Con¬ 
tact:  lYanklin  Rogers,  Free  Press, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  8,200  circ. 
county-seat  daily.  Junior  College  and 
six  high  schools  plus  fishing,  hunting, 
skiing,  mountaineering,  boating,  camp¬ 
ing,  golf,  etc.  Will  consider  beginner. 
Biographical  details  to  M.  D.  Glover, 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  grrowing  Zone 
8  daily.  Want  the  right  person  to  start 
work  soon  and  help  plan  a  new  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Submit  resume,  references, 
salary  expected.  Box  945,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ABOUT  I'BB.  1ST,  young  reporter  for 
general  assignments,  county  offices, 
courts.  Camera  experience  preferred. 
27,000  PM  dally  enlarging  staff.  Write: 
Thor  J.  Jensen,  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette. 

AREA  NEWS  EDITOR,  expanding  6-M 
Midwest  daily.  Some  photography.  Ex¬ 
cellent  advancement  opportunity  for 
young  man  with  initiative,  ability  to 
develop  top-flight  coverage.  Liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Box  999,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  (man  or 
woman)  wanted  for  position  on  Pekin 
(III.)  Daily  Times.  Write  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 

COPY  EDITOR 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  has 
immediate  need  for  experienced  copy 
editor.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes. 
Contact:  Kenneth  L.  Gunderman, 

Managing  Editor. 

DESKMAN— Zone  2  suburban  60.000 
daily  will  pay  1150  weekly  to  sharpen 
county  correspondence.  4-midnight  five- 
day  shift.  List  desk  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  fully.  Box  996,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  news  re¬ 
porter  on  Mid-South  community  daily. 
Willing  to  consider  young  reporter,  or 
“old  pro”  who  has  rrtired,  but  is  bored 
and  wants  small  l^at.  Give  full  details. 
Box  977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER  with  min¬ 
imum  of  5  years’  experience  to  work  on 
I  Florida  daily.  Good  references  nece^ 
1  sary;  sober,  reliable.  Contact:  Cecil 
:  Kelley,  Jr.,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times, 

I  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

I  NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
semi-weekly.  Must  correlate  news  effort 
of  editors  of  four  associaterl  weeklies 
'  in  adjacent  territories.  Seeking  idea- 
minded  person  for  growth  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  picture,  salary  re- 
I  quirements.  The  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

'  NEWSPAPER  REPORTER:  The 
i  Modesto  Bee  has  immediate  opening 
I  for  general  assignment  reporter  with 
I  at  least  2  years’  newspai>er  reporting 
experience.  Permanent  position — excel¬ 
lent  employee  I)enefits.  Apply  in  i)erson 
or  send  detailed  resume  to:  Personnel 
Dept.,  McClatchy  Newspa|)ers,  21st  & 
“Q”  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

SHARP  NIGHT  MAN.  Editor-Reporter 
capable  of  heading  lively  Eastern  A.M. 
as  swing  man.  Progressive  city — young, 
enterprising  staff — top  future.  Box  966, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin#  Rotas  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Inzartioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payzbit  with 
order)  4  times  9  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90e;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  strvice  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lino  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  ba  responsibit  for  thair  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  E&&P  Classified  Department, 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  S1-2S  per  line  ench  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $1-45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  bax 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lint  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-miil 
servict  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rati 
85e  PIT  lino 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  clauifiod  advartising  it  sat  in  6-paint 
type.  Advertisements  set  completeN  in 
6-paint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linti. 
without  whita  space,  display  hands,  ate., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (tea 
rata  chart  of  various  numbers  of  intir- 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  buit.  For  exampit, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  he 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  tpact 
and/or  display  hmWt,  text  or  signaturt 
in  Vofut  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-paint 
maximum,  will  bt  cbargtd  by  wta  rult 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
tha  prevailing  rata  for  tho  numhir  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tho  use  of 
rules,  boldfact,  cuts,  or  other  dceorations 
changes  your  clastiflid  ad  to  ’‘classified 
display.”  Tha  rata  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agata  lint— $35  par  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tueiday.  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  charactars  and/or  tpacis  per 
lint.  No  abbreviations.  Box  heldtrs’ 
identitios  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publithtr 
rtstrvtt  tho  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ava..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
Phona  FLozo  2-7050 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Free  Lance 


REPORTER — Asrgrressive  50,000  sub¬ 
urban  daily  seeks  young  man  who  has 
had  two.  three  years’  experience  on 
smaller  daily  who  wants  to  move  up 
to  where  merit  is  recognised  by  better 
pay,  cg>portunity.  Or  would  pay  excel¬ 
lent  salary  to  more  experience  man. 
Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — General  Reporter 
for  uninhibited  5,400  circulation  county- 
wide  daily.  Prefer  aggressive  young 
man  some  experience  but  consider  cap¬ 
able  beginner.  Write  fully  with  refer¬ 
ences.  The  Commercial-Review,  Port¬ 
land,  Indiana. 

WANTED:  Working  Managing  Elditor. 
Take  full  charge — know  all  editorial 
jobs — and  be  able  to  train  others  as 
well  as  hold  up  your  end  of  work.  Good 
town — good  paper  in  Southwest.  Our 
people  know  of  this  ad. 

ALSO;  Could  use  reporters  with  some 
experience.  Write  Box  974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR:  Here  is  guaranteed 
opportunity  for  right  man  to  move  up 
on  Zone  6  PM  and  Sunday  daily  in  uni¬ 
versity  city  of  40,000.  Need  man  in  30’s 
who  is  amiable,  energetic,  imaginative, 
intelligent,  fast,  and  a  bug  for  crafts¬ 
manship.  Box  959,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR.  One  per¬ 
son  department.  Liven  up  our  Women’s 
page.  News-Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  C.  H.  Fischer,  Publisher. 

'giiWMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^^ 


AGGRESSIVE  MANAGING  EDI’TOR  , 
requireci  to  help  establish  <iynamic 
shopping  news  in  laiRe  srrowinj?  west¬ 
ern  city  with  c^stimatetl  circulation  of 
70,000.  Applicant  must  have  koo<1  ex¬ 
perience,  yet  be  able  to  take  a  fresh 
imaKinative  approach  at  local  news. 
Excellent  pay  with  fusibilities  of 
profit-sharinjf.  Reply,  in  confidence, 
Kivinf?  full  professional  and  etlucational 
l>ack|rround  as  well  as  your  job  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1016,  l^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  with  administrative  aptitude 
for  California  legral-business-creilit  daily 
newspaper.  Full  details,  please.  Confi¬ 
dential.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
ri^ht  man!  Box  1013,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  Man, 
25-40  able  to  cover  any  beat  for  Central 
Virprinian  metropolitan  area  8even-<lay 
morninj?  newspaper,  with  five-day,  40- 
!  hour  work  week.  Numerous  frinfre 
i  lienefits.  David  W.  Wright.  Manafcini? 

EVlitor,  The  News.  LynchburK,  Vir- 
I  ffinia. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPfVRTER 
for  Alaska  daily.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  on 
I  twice-weekly,  7,000  circulation,  in  U|>- 
[  state  New  York.  Must  be  able  to  cover  j 
I  everything  from  city  hall  to  obituaries.  I 
or  willinsr  to  learn.  Box  1023,  Editor  I 
.  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


AfUress. 


Classification 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


850  Third  Avmus  •  New  York,  Naw  York,  10022 


I  I  GENERAL  NEW.S  REPORTER  to  run 
:  bureau  for  I.aike  Michigan  <laily  of 
’2.1,000  circulation.  Pleasant  com- 
r  munity  —  goo<l  |>ay  and  working  con- 

-  ditions  —  interesting  lieat.  Box  lOl.S, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher, 

r  GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Aggressive 
.  10,000  morning  daily  needs  reixirter 

I  with  curiosity.  initiative.  Live  in 
Pocono  Mountains  vacation  lan<l,  2 
hours  from  N.  Y.  or  Philadelphia,  with 
best  skiing,  Ashing,  hunting,  golf  and 
-I  fresh  air  in  the  I^t.  Write  or  call: 

*  Jim  Ottaway.  Daily  Record,  Strouds- 

r  burg.  Pa.  717  421-3000.  I 

•  GENIHiAL  REPOR’TER  with  camera 

■  ex|>erienre  for  growing  i>rogressive 
afternoon  daily  in  Central  ’Texas  town 

-  of  25.000.  New  plant  —  goo<l  pay  — 

,  ideal  working  conditions.  Will  consider 
I  J-Sch(»l  graduate.  Write  fully:  Daily 
'  HersUd,  Killeen.  Texas. 

'  GENERAL  REPORTER:  New  Eng- 
'  land  daily  is  looking  for  a  iierson  with 
some  experience,  especially  in  features. 
Give  full  details  education,  exiierience. 
Box  1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  IMMEDIATE  OPB^JINGS  for  general 
reporters  at  sensible  starting  salaries 
—  chance  for  advancement  —  all 

'  fringe  lienefits  —  pleasant  working 
conditions,  on  Chart  Area  2  afternoon 
daily  with  circulation  approaching  15,- 
000.  Transmit  your  story  —  education, 
exiierience.  ambition,  starting  salary 
range,  etc.,  to  Box  1012,  Editor  &  , 

I  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER  with  imagination,  enter-  I 
prise,  desire  to  improve  for  estab¬ 
lished  dynamic  60,000  afterntxin,  .Sun-  { 
day  newspatier  near  major  urban  ] 
center  Zone  5.  Metroiiolitan  staniiards,  ! 
pay,  lienefits,  37>2-hour  week,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Box  1024.  Editor  &  ^ 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-  PHO’TOGRAPHER  for 
,  .'iO.OOO  city.  General  assignments  and 
lieats.  Top  pay  for  top  quality.  Write:  ] 

I  Harry  Mauck,  The  Nonpareil,  Council  ' 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

-SOCIETY-FAMILY  PAGE  EDITOR 
for  New  England  morning  newspaper, 
20,000  circulation.  College  graduate 
with  some  newsfiaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Includes  Woman’s  Page  and  j 
special  features  assignments.  Fine 
company  benefits.  Box  1022,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  WRITER  with  professional 
pride,  ability,  interest  in  prep  activi¬ 
ties  as  anchor  man  in  widely-acclaimed 
four-man  department.  Chance  to  sup¬ 
plement  local  columns.  Afternoon, 

1  Sunday  60,000  near  Chicago.  Metro- 
I  politan  pay,  lienefits,  opportunity.  Box 
1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W'ANTBD:  REPORTER  for  county 
seat  weekly  —  man  or  woman  —  $85 
to  $100  per  week.  Woodford  County 
Journal,  Eureka,  Illinois. 

WHERE  IS  THE  YOUNG  WRITER 
with  a  flair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn  | 
an  off-iieat  assignment  into  sparkling  | 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  nose 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d  | 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  medium-small  daily  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big- 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho¬ 
tography  would  be  a  lionus.  Send  us 
three  samples  of  your  best  feature 
work.  Box  1011,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  BDI’TOR,  news  layout,  for 
award-winning  10,000  p.m.  daily  in 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Top  benefits,  great 
opportunity.  Tell  all  to:  E.  P.  Berlin, 
The  News-Virginian.  Waynesboro.  Va. 


Free  Lance 


I  STRINGERS  WANTED  from  state  i 
capital  and  major  city  newspapers  to 
report  successful  bidders  on  state  and  I  ' 
I  municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
'  to  right  man  or  wtxnan.  Replies  confi-  , 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  902,  | 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


Writers,  photographers  —  Use  yom 
talents  to  supplement  your  incona 
Complete  instructions.  $2.  R,  Moor* 
Box  846,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical-Production 

TTS  puncher,  daily  newspaper,  hssn 
of  recreational  area  in  the  Rockiw. 
References  and  line  count.  Box  914. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

^  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penniyl- 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members  n«d 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver. 
tising,  circulation  and  back  shop  per. 
sonnet.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Frost 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  application 
form. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  liy  takinj 
orders  for  carbon  interleave*!  busines 
forms.  Big  commissions  —  large  dii. 
counts  —  easy-lo-get  business.  Writr 
for  our  new  catalog.  We  sell  through 
dealers,  printers,  newspaper  publisher! 
never  direct.  Write  today. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  F'ORMS.  INC. 
Department  CEP 

Eureka  Springs  Arkaniat 

Public  Itclations 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 
:  looking  for  creative  young  writer-editor 
I  to  divide  his  time  between  writing 
,  sports  and  academic  news  and  featum 
I  for  news  bureau,  and  editing  alumin 
magazine.  Must  have  some  experience 
in  magazine  design,  layout  and  type 
'  sizes.  For  right  man  job  could  lead  to 
I  editorship  of  all  campus  publication!. 

'  Write  fully  in  confidence,  including 
{  marital  and  draft  status,  details  on 
I  educational  and  professional  back¬ 
ground,  minimum  starting  salary. 

,  present  position  if  any,  availability 
ilate.  Enclose  photo  which  will  he  re¬ 
turned  if  you  request.  Box  944,  Editor 
{  &  Publisher, 

PR  OFFICER — news  distribution  and 
related  duties,  at  state  college  in 
urban  area.  Apply :  President,  Rhode 
Island  College.  Providence,  8,  R,  I. 

PR  CONTACT  PERSONS  (2).  pre¬ 
ferably  with  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
I  some  experience  in  I.,atin  American 
affairs,  neede<l  for  Chicago  and  Lm 
Angeles.  Salary:  $9,000.  Box  1015,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY.  "National 
Employment  ReiKirts.”  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  $7.000-$70,000  Executive  job 
openings.  National  Employment  Re¬ 
ports,  519-EP  Center,  Racine.  Wis. 

i  CORPORATE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Large,  multi-plant  midwestern  t 
industry  seeks  demonstrably  able  I 
writer  for  career  opportunity  on  | 
corporate  public  relations  stall. 
Responsibilities  include  prepara¬ 
tion  of  annual  report,  manage¬ 
ment  presentations,  special  bro¬ 
chures,  economic  and  policy 
articles  and  statements,  and 
executive  speech  assistance. 
Writing  versatility  and  broad 
education  and  interests  are  pre¬ 
requisites.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  with  resume. 


BOX  1020 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  F:R 


TRADE  .SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINO’TYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyite  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


idminiUratite 


editor  &  GENERAL  MANAGER 
9,000  circulation  daily  wants  step  up  in 
New  York  City  area.  Box  098,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOUU)  CONTROL  CIRCULATION, 
voluntary  pay,  solve  your  competitive 
problems?  Or,  are  you  havinK  troubles 
with  your  operation  in  this  held  ?  Have 
recotrnized  success  in  setting  up  and 
running  control  papers  against  tough 
competition.  For  details  write  Box  991, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


A  NEW.SPAPER  MANAGER  with  suc¬ 
cessful  background  ran  be  available 
to  owner  whose  property  needs  that 
which  only  successful  exi^erience  will 
accomplish.  Would  l>e  asset  to  city  and 
newspaiK’r  property.  Prefer  South  or 
Southwest.  As  confidential  as  ilesired. 
Contact  Box  1029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER,  Dis¬ 
play  Manager,  Promotional  and  Classi¬ 
fied  .Manager — 23,000  and  8,000  papers 
— 13  years.  Best  references  and  quali¬ 
fications.  In  or  near  Zone  3.  Bob 
.Mexander.  207  West  9th  Ave.,  Gas¬ 
tonia.  N.  C.  .S64-4615. 


All  Departments 


AVAILABLE: 

EXPERIENCED,  TALENTED 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 

With  the  cessation  of  The  Lima  Citizen 
of  Lima,  Ohio,  there  is  a  well  of  tal¬ 
ented  newspaper  men  and  women  avail¬ 
able  who  have  l)een  seasoned  by  six  and 
one-half  years  of  a  fierce  newspaper 
competition.  All  of  these  people  are  de¬ 
pendable,  loyal,  experience,  profession¬ 
als  who  would  !«  a  credit  to  any  organi¬ 
zation  and  willing  to  do  any  job. 

Available  are  salesmen,  public  relations 
men  sind  women,  top  notch  reporters, 
photographers,  artists,  PBX  operators, 
layout  men,  proof  readers,  printers, 
machinists,  mailers,  stereotypers  and 
pressmen. 

Call  immediately  Wayne  G.  Current  or 
Lee  Cary  at  225-8060,  Lima  Citizen,  7II 
W.  Vine  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

ARTIST:  Solid  newspaper  background. 
Layout,  art,  copy.  Zone  3,  4,  or  6,  Box 
971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  &  SPORTS  CARTOONIST 
with  good  background  of  experience 
desires  i>o8ition.  Samples  by  request. 
Box  1021,  fklitor  &  Publisher, 


Dispatch 


DISPATCH  AND  SERVICE  depart¬ 
ment  head,  with  10  years’  experience 
on  fast-moving  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publication  with  170,000  circu¬ 
lation,  desires  change.  Capable  of 
organizing  and  directing  any  size  oper¬ 
ation.  Best  of  references.  Age  42.  Bo.\ 
1006,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Adrertisinn 

WELL-TRAINED,  HARD  WORKING 
young  man.  Five  years’  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Area  9.  Write  Box  986. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


display  SALESMAN  seeks  small 
daily.  Zones  1  or  2.  Married,  age  30. 
Layout  and  copy.  Box  1032,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


display  salesman.  .34,  married, 
4  years’  college,  7  years’  experience. 
Layouts  from  women’s  apparel  to 
grocery;  able  to  turn  cold  calls  into 
enthusiastic  advertisers.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  but  desire  to  relocate.  Zone  2. 
Box  1009,  B^litor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EIGHT  YEARS’  AP  South.  NYC;  now  ( 
!  tech  writer.  Seek  demanding,  take-  ; 
I  charge  news  job.  M.A.,  34  ;  keen  mind, 
top  writer.  Family.  Prefer  South.  Least 
■  $160.  Box  930,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  | 


WEARY  OF  60-HOUR  WEEK.  Wire 
editor  wants  to  return  to  rim  under 
enlightened  management.  Fifteen  years’ 
solid  desk  exi>erience.  Box  889,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EDITORIALS 
Experienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
I  columnist,  now  on  52,000  weekly — 
j  moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression  —  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  — 
seeks  permanent,  responsible  spot  as 
editorial  page  editor  or  writer  on  daily. 
Yale  grad;  MA  in  American  history; 
broad  background  in  economics,  inter¬ 
national  relations,  politics,  literature; 
top  references.  Samples  on  request,  and 
please  enclose  samples  of  your  present 
!  page.  Leonard  Boasberg,  6012  Capitol 
Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebr, 


WRITER-EDITOR  available  Jan.  1965. 
Will  travel  overseas  starting  June  1964. 
PR,  newspaper  experience.  Age  40, 
married.  Box  936,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  | 


J  GRAD,  24,  with  degrees  from  SMU  ; 
!  &  Northwestern  wants  job  with  house  : 
I  or  consumer  magazine  in  large  city.  : 
I  Summer  experience:  newspaper  &  TV.  ; 
I  Available  March  18.  William  R.  ; 
Hunter,  CMR  Box  7007,  Carswell  AFB,  I 
Tex.  I 


EXILE’S  RETURN :  Seven  years’ 
wires,  newspaper,  abroad.  Returning  j 
U.S.  January  after  years’  Europe;  | 
seek  challenge.  J-grad,  33.  Chart  Areas  | 
1,  2,  3,  9.  Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  make-up. 

desk,  sports,  photo  and  column  experi- 
I  ence.  Presently  employed  as  sports  edi-  i 
I  tor  and  number  2  man  on  a  6-man 
editorial  staff  of  a  25M  circulation  | 
California  semi-weekly.  Desire  chal-  | 
lenging,  permanent  position  on  medium  • 
sized  daily  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area  | 
.  .  .  Marin  or  Peninsula  preferred. 
Applicant  39  years  of  age,  father  of 
two.  Employment  prospectus  on  re-  I 
quest.  Minimum  salary,  $150.  Bo.x  963,  . 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  BDITOR  Zone  5  trade  weekly 
seeks  career  on  small  daily.  Age  28, 
married.  Photography  and  darkroom 
experience.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — ^Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  Can  take  direction  or  direct 
staff.  Award  winning  columnist.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  Eager.  Family  man  looking 
for  permanent  location.  Employer  will 
give  reference.  Jim  Bell,  Peru  Daily  | 
'Tribune,  Peru,  Ind. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  married,  college, 
with  some  experience  on  65M  daily  in 
general  assignment,  sports,  features, 
and  photography.  Consider  additional 
experience  more  important  than  salary. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Box  988,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  husband/wife 
team,  or  man  only,  available  July  1st. 
Take  complete  charge  all  e<litorial  de¬ 
partments.  Can  invest.  Zones  3,  4,  2, 
1  preferred.  Bo.x  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  16  years’  editorial 
experience — general  news,  features — all 
phases  of  i)roduction.  Seeking  position 
in  Chicago  area.  U.  of  Wisconsin  J- 
School  graduate.  Box  1003,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER.  20 
1  years’  unique  experience.  Go  anywhere. 

Manuell  B.  Shapiro,  Merchandise  Mart, 
I  Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 


1  VERSATILE  DESK  MAN,  53,  wants 
to  relocate  as  sub-editor  of  medium  or 
editor  of  small  area  5  pai)er.  Can  build 
circulation.  With  present  employer  15 
years.  All  inquiries  answere<l.  Box 
1028,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  ME  MY  HR.ST  JOB 
in  publishing?  I'm  qualified,  but  lack  | 
exfierience.  Guggenheim  candidate,  I 
writer,  .M.A.,  male.  29,  marrietl.  4A 
Agency  professional.  For  details, 
resume:  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 

PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C,  tel. :  638-3392 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  Now  York  Oxford  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

MUSIC  CRITIC  on  established  national 
magazine  seeks  free-lance  spots  on 
newspapers,  to  provide  weekly  columns 
of  news  and  views  on  national  and 
international  music  scene:  popular, 
jazz,  folk  and  classical.  May  consider 
full-time  spot  in  Zone  2.  All  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


How  would  you  like  to  have  your  own 
NYC  bureau?  Staffer  on  the  "top" 
newspaper  is  available  for  assignments. 
Please  write  me  for  particulars.  Box 
867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.Mechanical-Production 


Mechanical-Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
Carnegie  Tech  graduate,  successful 
record  of  supervision,  cost  reduction, 
and  systems  development  in  mechani¬ 
cal  and  production  departments,  prac¬ 
tical  composing  room  experience  in¬ 
cluding  tape.  Interested  in  supervision 
or  systems  development.  Bo.x  978,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

I’HOTOGR.YPHER.  32,  with  12  years’ 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  ex- 
Iierience.  wants  to  show  his  work  to 
the  employer  who  exi>ects  top  iterform- 
ance  and  r>(fer8  suitable  rewards.  Has 
I  family,  and  .seeks  iiermanency  and  op¬ 
portunity,  anywhere.  Bo.x  1026.  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  30.  desires 
full-time  employment  on  Calif,  daily, 
but  will  consider  elsewhere.  Eleven 
years’  photographic  experience  includ¬ 
ing  two  years’  on  a  smaller  daily.  Cun 
report  on  short  notice.  Write:  Glenn  W. 
Nicholas.  153  W,  Campbell  Ave,,  Camp¬ 
ion,  Calif.,  or  call:  408-378-5891. 

Public  Relations 

DIRECTOR  (29)  of  multi-pronged  PR 
I  program  desires  non-profit  position  re- 
I  quiring  outstanding  conceptional  abil- 
1  ity.  Prefer  NYC  location.  Box  931,  EMi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


j  WRITER  TRAINEiE  position  seriously 
sought  by  young  man.  Inexperienced, 
but  wants  to  learn.  B.S.  Seeks  future — 
’  not  job.  References.  Zones  8,  7.  Box 
I  929,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  mODDCTION  MANAGER 
Supervisory  experience  on  large  and 
small  dailies.  B.A.  Degree.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Zones  7,  8,  9.  Box  980. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER- 
SUPERINTEMDENT 
Age  38.  college  trained.  Sixteen  years’ 
experience  —  11  supervisory.  TTS, 

Color,  Low  page-cost  record.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  968,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER 

Newspaper  woman  with  HO  &  PR  ex- 
iwrience.  t'reative,  mature,  hard 
worker.  Seeks  job  or  free-lance  as¬ 
signments  in  NYC  or  vicinity.  Box 
1031,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

Now  arranging  1964  assignments.  Long 
successful  experience,  any  size,  respon¬ 
sible,  self  financing.  Box  987,  Eklitor  Se 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L.  Bronn 

Television  Commercials 


Chicago 

The  nation’s  newspaper  ad- 
vertisiiiR  executives  sharpened 
their  selling  tools  at  the  annual 
NAEA  meeting  here  this  week 
and,  as  at  other  conventions  in 
recent  years,  competition  from 
television  and  what  can  lie  done 
to  combat  it  was  a  primary  topic 
of  conversation. 

A  highlight  of  the  convention, 
however,  was  a  report  of  a  fan¬ 
tastic  newspaper  advertising 
success  story  delivered  by  Alex 
Mumford,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Wunda  Weve  Carpet  Co. 

A  preprinteti  color  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  1,009  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  $10,414,843  in  retail  sales 
of  Wunda  Weve  carpeting,  Mr. 
Mumford  announced.  It  was  so 
successful  the  company  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  even  larger  campaign  in 
1964. 

Citing  advantages  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  he  pointed  out 
that  Wunda  Weve’s  newspaper 
program  in  1963  reached  12 
times  as  many  people  as  “Bo¬ 
nanza”  and  10  times  more  than 
“Ben  Casey”  on  network  tele¬ 
vision. 

This  reference  to  television 
reminded  us  of  an  article  that 
appeared  last  Saturday  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Written 
by  Terry  Turner,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  columnist,  the  article  dis¬ 
cussed  the  controv'ersy  ov'er  tele¬ 
vision’s  “over  -  commercializa¬ 
tion.” 

“Few  viewers  realize  how 
great  the  abuse  really  is,”  the 
columnist  wrote.  “To  get  an 
idea,  a  Chicago  advertising 
agency  assigned  some  of  its  men 
to  sit  before  television  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  2  to  watch  a  couple 
of  hours  of  television.  They 
selected,  for  no  particular  rea¬ 
son,  the  Dr.  Kildare  show  on 
NBC  from  7 :30  to  8:30  p.m.  and 
the  Donna  Reed-My  Three  Sons 
lineup  from  7  to  8  p.m.  on  ABC. 

“In  the  NBC  show,  the  viewer 
was  diverted  from  the  content 
of  the  program  29  times.  In 
the  ABC  programs,  the  viewer 
was  faced  with  a  clutter  of  two 
dozen  extraneous  items. 

“Consider  what  you  would 
have  been  exposed  to  if  you  had 
watched  those  two  .4BC  pro¬ 
grams. 

“First,  you  would  have  seen 
the  credits  for  the  Donna  Reed 
show,  lasting  30  seconds.  Then 
a  quick  lO-.second  slide  for  a 
soup  sponsor,  back  to  10  more 


))assed.  A  60-second  commer¬ 
cial.  Twelve  minutes  iiassed. 
Another  60-second  commercial. 
Back  to  the  program  for  a  final 
three  minutes  and  then,  in  (juick 
order,  came  this  fantastic  ar¬ 
ray: 

“A  30-second  commercial,  a 
10-second  slide  for  a  commercial, 
30  seconds  of  program  credits, 
a  10-second  promotion  ad  for 
another  ABC  i)rogram,  another 
10-second  promotion  for  still  an¬ 
other  ABC  program,  a  20-sec¬ 
ond  cigaret  commercial,  a  20- 
second  soap  i)roduct  commercial, 
a  5-second  i)lug  for  a  newscast¬ 
er,  credits  for  My  Three  Sons 
last  20  seconds,  10  .seconds  for  a 
sponsor,  30  seconds  for  another 
sponsor. 

“This,  friends,  is  called  the 
station  break. 

“My  Three  Sons  finally  got 
going,  at  about  7 :32,  and  there 
was  10  minutes  of  entertainment 
before  the  first  60-second  com¬ 
mercial  hit.  Eleven  minutes  of 
entertainment  and  another  60- 
second  commercial.  Four  min¬ 
utes  of  entertainment  and  wind 
up  the  hour  with,  here  we  go 
again: 

“A  30-second  commercial,  a 
10-second  commercial  slide,  40 
seconds  of  program  credits,  pro¬ 
motions  for  two  ABC  programs, 
a  headache  commercial,  a  store 
commercial  and  a  plug  for  an 
entertainment  personality. 

“The  viewer  should  realize 
that  he  turned  to  his  television 
set  with  the  expectation  of  get¬ 
ting  something  near  an  hour’s 
worth  of  entertainment.  In  the 
process,  he  spent  more  than  11 
minutes  while  someone  tried  to 
sell  him  something. 

“If  a  v’iewer  watches  three 
hours  in  a  night,  which  is  not 
an  unreasonable  amount  in  this 
era,  he  will  hav’e  spent  some  30 
minutes  of  it  watching  someone 
try  to  sell  him  something.  He 
will  have  70  or  80  ‘messages’  or 
‘plugs’  hammering  at  him.  It’s 
even  worse  in  the  fringe  time 
periods,  outside  the  ‘prime  time’ 
hours  of  6:30  to  10  p.m. 

“This  is  called  ‘over-commer¬ 
cialization.’  ” 

Thirty  minutes  devoted  to 
commercialized  interruptions  out 
of  a  total  of  180  minutes  of  air 
time  means  that  on  the  average 
one  out  of  every  six  minutes  is 
devoted  to  commercials. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the 
Federal  Communications  Corn- 


look  at  commercialization  on  the 
air  waves  when  complaints  are 
made  that  some  station  is  vio¬ 
lating  the  voluntary  code  of 
practices.  It  might  start  with 
Mr.  Turner’s  report. 

• 

New  York  Times 
Stops  Western 
Edition  Jan.  24 

The  New  York  Times  will 
discontinue  its  western  edition, 
published  in  Ix)s  Angeles  since 
Oct.  1,  1962,  with  the  issue  of 
Friday,  Jan.  24. 

Heavy  losses  in  the  simulta¬ 
neous  publication  of  a  western 
edition  with  the  parent  paper 
in  New  York  were  reported  by 
.Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Times 
Company. 

Circulation  of  85,000  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  13  states  where 
the  western  edition  was  distri¬ 
buted,  but,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  said, 
sufficient  advertising  support 
did  not  materialize.  In  the  first 
full  year  of  publication  the  edi¬ 
tion  carried  2,183,902  lines  of 
ads. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  recalled  that 
the  original  prospectus  called 
for  the  western  edition  to  be 
“soundly  self-sustaining”  and 
not  to  l)e  a  subsidized  operation. 

“The  prospect  of  erasing  the 
heavy  losses  was  too  remote,” 
Mr.  Sulzberger  stated  after  the 
board’s  action  Jan.  16. 

Revenue  needed  for  the  growth 
of  the  New  York  Times  could 
not  be  diverted  to  the  Los 
Angeles  operation,  he  said. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  New  York  'Times 
news  service  will  be  expanded 
to  serve  the  western  edition 
readers.  He  reported  that  55  pa- 
liers  with  12  million  circulation 
already  subscribe  to  this  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  western  edition  closing 
does  not  affect  the  international 
edition  published  in  Paris. 

About  100  employes  in  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  will  be 
discharged  with  severance  pay¬ 
ments. 

• 

Armstrong  Color  Mats 
On  Flowers  Now  Ready 

Ontario,  Calif. 

Three-color  mats  in  four  to 
eight  columns  illustrating  roses, 
trees,  camellias  and  evergreens 
are  ready  for  daily  newspapers, 
according  to  Don  DeManche, 
Armstrong  Nurseries  Inc.,  here. 

The  third  annual  Armstrong 
Garden  Color  Library  consists 


Conservation 
Journalism 
Prize  Posted 

Prizes  totalling  $2,000  vill  be 
awarded  to  newspapermen  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  cau.se  of  conservation  pub¬ 
lished  during  1964,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  16,  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation. 

To  be  called  the  Edw.nrd  J. 
Meeman  Awards,  they  are 
named  for  the  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Conserv'ation  Editor  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

The  awards  will  consist  of  a 
$1,000  first  prize;  a  second  prize 
of  $500;  and  five  additional  i 
prizes  of  $100  each.  . 

The  work  of  any  newspaper-  I 
man  or  woman  in  the  United  " 
States  is  eligible.  Prizes  will  be 
to  individuals,  not  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
in  making  the  announcement, 
said: 

“Conservation,  for  the  pur- 
lK)ses  of  these  awards,  is  limited 
to  conserv'ation  of  soil,  water,  ^ 
forests,  vegetation,  wild  life, 
scenery,  and  open  space.  Con¬ 
serv'ation  of  mineral  resources 
and  oil,  important  though  it  is,  ^ 
is  not  included.” 

Material  submitted,  the 
Foundation  said,  may  come 
frem  news  stories,  editorials, 
cartoons,  sports  or  women’s  f 
page  articles,  and  photographs.  ^ 
A  headline  or  slogan  could  prove  » 
prize-worthy,  the  announcement  I 
continued.  ^ 

Also,  the  Foundation  said,  an  4 
entry  might  be  in  defense  of  a  | 
natural  area  that  is  threatened.  I 
It  might  be  part  of  a  campaign  | 
to  acquire  a  natural  area  in  } 
order  to  assure  that  it  will  be  - 
preserved.  It  may  oppose  or  1 
support  legislation  or  admin-  | 
istrative  action  in  city,  county, 
state,  or  nation.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
preciation  of  private  enterprise  y 
or  philanthropy.  ^ 

Only  work  published  in  1964 
will  be  eligible.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  Feb. 

15,  1965,  and  sent  to  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  care  of 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  495  Union 
Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tenn.  A 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
should  accompany  each  entry. 

• 

For  Agency  Contacts 

Mac  G.  Morris,  advertising 
director  of  This  Week  magazine,  I 
has  appointed  Bradford  B. 


seconds  of  credits.  The  pro¬ 
gram  began  but  was  interrupted 
almost  immediately  by  a  30-sec¬ 
ond  commercial.  Ten  minutes 
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mission  this  week  voted  to  dis¬ 
continue  its  attempt  to  put  lim¬ 
its  on  broadcast  advertising.  In¬ 
stead,  it  will  merely  take  a  closer 


of  23  illustrations. 

Armstrong  is  also  providing 
newspapers  ordering  mats  with 
a  list  of  dealers  in  their  areas. 


Reynolds  as  director  of  agency 
relations.  He  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  magazine 
Minneapolis  office. 
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low  do  you  move  tape 
from  perforator 
to  linecasting  machine? 


3  OLD-STYLE  OPERATIONS 


Transmit  and  reperforate? 

Carry  it? 

Use  pneumatic  tube? 

All  these  methods  of  transmission 
are  now  out-of-date! 


FIRST 
TAPE  TRANSFER ' 
POINT 

TAPE  DEPARTMENT 


TAPE  TRANSFER 
POINT 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


The  modern  Star  AutoSetter, 
with  standard  extra  equipment, 
transmits  from  perforator  to 
linecasting  machine  in  a  single 
operation.  Here’s  how  it  works: 


1  AUTOSEHER  OPERATION 


TAPE  NO  TAPE 

TRANSFER  POINT  IN  COMPOSING  ROOM 


LINECASTING 

MACHINE 


TAPE  DEPARTMENT 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


Since  the  Star  AutoSetter  is  electronic, 
the  tape  reader  can  be  located  in  the 
tape  production  department,  to  transmit 
signals  by  cable  to  the  AutoSetter  de¬ 
coder  in  the  composing  room.  As  tape  is 
alloted  to  the  AutoSetter  reader,  the 
signals  simultaneously  operate  the  line¬ 
casting  machine. 

Through  the  AutoSetter  push-button 
panel,  the  machine  monitor  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  controls  the  reader  in  the 


perforating  department.  He  can  stop 
the  tape  instantly,  back  it  up  one  or 
more  lines  and  start  the  tape  forward 
again,  all  through  light-indicating  push¬ 
buttons. 

The  flexible  AutoSetter  system  elimi¬ 
nates  all  extra  transmitting  and  reper¬ 
forating  equipment  and  provides  simul¬ 
taneous,  high-speed  production  through 
its  dependable,  electronic  design. 

Write  for  full 

rs,  Inc. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 
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Tom  Siler  of 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

—Sports  authority, 
his  beat  is  the  big  story 

From  marbles  to  the  Olympic  Games.  That  is  an  all- 
inclusive  description  of  Tom  Siler’s  career  as  news¬ 
man,  sports  writer,  sports  columnist,  sports  editor. 

In  three  decades  of  newspapering,  two  at  The  News- 
Sentinel,  Tom  has  built  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  sports  authorities. 

Besides  writing  a  daily  column,  he  averages  30,000 
miles  a  year  covering  major  sports  assignments  for 
News-Sentinel  afternoon  and  Sunday  readers.  As  a 
University  of  Tennessee  alumnus,  he’s  written  two 
books  on  Vol  football  and  authored  countless  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  He  was  president  of  the  Football  Writers 
Association  of  America  in  1955.  His  honors  are  many. 

So  are  his  unforgettable  moments.  Two  he  recalls 
vividly  were: 

—Interviewing  Lou  Gehrig  between  trains  in  Chicago 
shortly  after  Gehrig  learned  of  his  fatal  illness. 

—The  Purdue-Wisconsin  basketball  game  in  Lafa¬ 
yette,  Ind.,  “when  the  bleachers  collapsed  before  my 
eyes.  It  was  like  hundreds  of  people  being  poured 
down  a  funnel.’’ 

t 

Tom’s  favorite  pastimes  as  a  sports  writer  are 
“listening  to  Paul  Richards  talk  baseball . . .  listening 
to  Sam  Snead  talk  about  anything  .  .  .  visiting  horse 
trainers  at  the  barns  on  the  two  or  three  days  before 
the  Kentucky  Derby.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Tom’s  career  was  covering 
the  1960  Rome  Olympics.  He’d  come  a  long  way  from 
that  day  in  1932,  when,  on  one  of  his  first  out-of-town 
trips  for  The  News-Sentinel,  he  accompanied  the 
paper’s  marble  champion  to  the  national  tournament. 
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